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Proceedings 

of tli.e 

Annual General Meeting. 


The Annua] General Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Raffles Museum, Singapore, at 4J0 p.m. on Monday, 23rd February, 
1931. 

The President, Mr. C. Boden Kloss, in the dwr. 

1, The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 17th 
February, 1930 were read and confirmed. 

2, The dAnnual Report and .\ccounts as submitted by the 
Council were adopted. 

3, The Officers and Council for 1931 were elected. 

A vole of thanks to the chair concluded the meeting. 

F. N. CH.4SEN, 

Hon. Secfttary. 



Annual Report 

OF THE 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1930, 


Membership. 

On 31st December the membership roll included 16 Hanorary 
Members, 2 Corresponding Members and 711 Ordinary Members, 
Forty nc« members were elected during the year; in 1929 twenty- 
eight names were added to the list. 


The new tnembers arel” 


Alston, R. A, 

.Ambler, D. B. J, 
Bemey, H. A, 

Boulter, R. 

Clarkson, S. W. 
CorbeLI, H. E. 

Dale, L. S. 
de V'cis, A. E. E. 
Donlevy, J, 

Dohoo, K. 

Ferguson, N. G, 

Ford, C. F. 

Gordon, A. 

Graham, A. C. 
Heath, R. G. 

Ht^bin, C, J. 
Howman, Capt, Ross. 
Ince, R. E. 

Joseph, J. D, 

Le Sueur, R. E. 


London, G. E. 

Lnckham, H, A, L. 
MacNaught, W, E. 
Madden, L. J, B, 

Moysey, Major L* Lewis, 
Murdock, Dr. J. W. 
Murphy, H, J, 

Rentse, .A, 

Reynolds, L, N. 

Smith, Dr. A. AV, H. 
Soang, A. 1. C. 

Strahan, A. C, 
Symington, C. F. 

Tlvy, L. W. 

Trathen, R. 

Trceby, J, W. C. 

Turner, H. G. 

Walters, G. J. 
Waison-Hyait, R. D. 
Weller, H. R. 


Under the provisions of Rule 7 two genUemen were elected 
Honorary Members of the Society at the Annual General Meeting:— 


Sir Hugh Clifford, g.c.m.g., c.b.e. 


Sir Josiah Crosby, K3 .e. 

Sir Hugh Clifford's record of service to Malaya and the 
peculiarly the interests of the Society are too well known to need 
recapitulation. 
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Annua) Report 


Sir Jos'ah Crosby‘s distlnguisJied services on the Society's behalf 
when its delegaiion visited java in 1929 were largely responsible 
for the success of the proc€edinB&. 

Council. 

H. E. Sir Cecil dementi i k,c.m.c., kindly consented to become 
Patron of the Society. All the members of the CoundJ elected at 
the Annual Meeting remained in office for the whole year. For the 
greater part of the year Mr, E, J. H, Comer kindly deputized for the 
Hon. Secretary during the absence of the latter on furlough in 
Europe. 

Annual General Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in the Sodety^s Room 
at the Raffles Museum on 17th Februaii'. 

Journal. 

Two journals were issued during the year and the volume con¬ 
sisted of pp, i-xsxv^ 1-363 and plates i-siii. Although the number 
of journals issued was less than tisual it will be noted that the volume 
included J63 pages, ihe first paper published in September being 
exceptionally iarge. 

Part I was entirely devoted to an annotated translation of 
Eredials description of Malacca, Meridional India and Cathay 
by Mr. |* V. Mills^ a member of the Malayan CiviJ Service, 

llie paper was illustrated by five maps kindly supplied by the 
Conservator-! n^Chief of the Bibliotheque Roy ale at 

Agents. 

I'he Council has considered it advisable to change the London 
Agents of the Sodely which is now represented by AleSsrs. Liizic 
& Co,, 46 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Finances. 

The Council was happy to announce in the Annual Report for 
[929 that the Government of the Straits Settlements had promised 
to continue its financial support by an annual contribution of ^500 
for three years starting in 19S0 and that the Government of the 
Federated Malay States had granted S5O0 for the year 1930 and had 
pronused to consider the position again at the end of the year. 

The Society is now in correspondence with the Gowrnment of 
the Federated Malay Stales and it is hoped that further support 
from that quarter will accrue. 

In spite of its investments and comparatively large hank 
balance the financial situation of the Society is not satisfactory. 

The investments must be regarded, primarily, as a backing for 
the large number of Life Members- 
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Annual Report 

The income of the Society from subscriptions and sale^f 
journals has aveta^, for the five years 192 S-1929, 
expenditure on printing for the same period has averaged >4,zu. 
There is an additional expenditure due to salaries, postages, etc., but 
printing h of course the chief item. The figures speak for them* 
sel%'es. 

At the present output of journals and without Government 
Grants we should absorb our Investments. The balance in the current 
account of the Sodety is $4,400. This seems rather a large amount 
but it is due to an exceptionally small expenditure on printing in 
1930, only a little over $2,000 having spent before the close of the 
year as against normally, double that amount. 

F. N. CILASEN, 

lion. Secretary. 


MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
Receipts and payments for the year ending 31at December, 1030. 
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RULES 


The Malayan Branch 

Qf the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 


L Name and Objecla. 

L The name of the Society shall be ^The Malayan Branch 
of the RoyaJ Asiatic Sodely.' 

2. The objects of the Society shall be;— 

(d) The Increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning Bri¬ 
tish Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(t) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts^ 

IL Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds—Ordlnarj'^ Corresponding 
and Honorary^ 

4. Candidates for ordinary' membership shall be proposed and 
seconded by members and elected by a majority of the CouneU. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscriptioo of $5 
payable in advance on the first of /anuary in each year. 

No member shall reoKve a copy of the Journal or other pub¬ 
lications of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound for 
life-membership for $100; other members niay compound by pay¬ 
ing $50j or $100 leK the amount already paid by them as ordinary 
members In annual subscriptions^ whichever of these two sums 
is the greater^ Societies and Institutions are eligible for ordinary 
membef^p. 

6. On or about the 30lh of June In each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid^ and in default of pay¬ 
ment within* two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
niembersbip* 

• Byi-Law, 19^2. Under Rule 6 Membta wha have failed to pay tbMr 
£ub 5 cription by tbe JOth June are siisproded from membersliip until Ihck 
£Lil»cript]ons are paid' The issue of Joumal^ pubb&bed during that period of 
AUiipcniion cannot be guamnleed lo memben^ who have twen so suspcndtd^^' 
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7. I>istinguished persons, and persons wlio have rendered 
notable service to the Sodely may on the recommendalmn of ihe 
CoundJ be elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding ilembers may, on the recottimendaLion of 
two members of ihe Coiindl, be elected by a majcirity of the Council, 
in r^ognirion of services rendered to any scieiidric in^sritution m 
British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription; they shall enjoy 
the privileges of mem^rs (except a vote at meetings and chgibility 
for office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

in. Officers, 

The officers of the Society shall be: — 

A President, 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from {i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Cnfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary' Treasurer. An Honorary' Secretary, 

Five Coundllprs. .^n Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled hy a vote of the majority of the remaining officers* 

IV* Council. 

JO. The CouncJ of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties aud powers shall be:— 

^ (ii) to administer the affairs^ property and trusts of the 

Society. 

(A) 10 elect Ordinary' and Correspjnding Member and to 

recommend candidates for election as Honurarv Memters of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 

Journal and to supendse the printing and distribution of the 

Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(c) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts for 
the Library. 

(/) 10 accept or decline donations on belialf of the Society. 

(s) fo present to the Annual General Meeting at the expiration 
of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condition of 
the Sodely, 

{h) to malte and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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IL The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and oflener if neces&ary. Three ufiicers shaJ! form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V* General Meetings. 

12. One week's notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be di^ussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall tn the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a tasting vote in addition to hfs 
own. 

14. The Annual General ^^eeting shall be held in Februaiy 
tn each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the CoundJ shall 
present a report for the preceding year and the Trpsurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society* Copies 
of such report and account shall he circulated to members with 
the notice calhng the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also he chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
timCp and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary' of 
a written requisition signed by five □rdinmy^ members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allow^ed to address the meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VE Publications^ 

IS. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year^ and oftener it material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number of each volume 
shall be published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, n list of mcn’ibers and the Rul^. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Journal, 
which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by the 
Council to other Societies or to distinguished indiv;duals, and the 
remaining copies shall be sold at such prlce$ aa die Council shall 
from Ume to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VIL Amendments i*f Rules. 

21h Amendments to these Rules must be propcKSed in writing 
to the CoundIp who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General fleeting 
they shall come force upon confirmation at a subsequent General 
Meeting or at an Atmual General fleeting. 
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A (filial ion Privjleg^eii of Members. 

Asiatk Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W., where it has a 
large library and collection of MSS. relating to oricntaJ subjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. Ry Rule lOS of this Society al! the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society, This Society accordingly invites Members 
of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or Ireland 
to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their home 
addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meeting mav 
be sent to them. 

3. Lnder Rule S4, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original articles, 
^ort notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, archaeo¬ 
logy, history, beliefs and customs of any part of .•\sia. 

4. By \Hrtue of the aforementioned Rule 105 aJI Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should tqiply in writing 
to the Secretary-, slating their names and addresses, and niejitiojiing 
the Branch Socieiy to which they belong. Election is by the Society 
upon the recommendation of the Coundl, 

^ 5. I*he subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Socieiy 

IS 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

.4sfatk Society of Bt-Hgal. Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal ^atic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
ac^rded the privilege of admission to the monthly ineeting$ of the 
AsiaUc Society of Bengal, which are held usualh' at the Society’s 
house^ 1 Park Street^ CaJcutta, 
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Of.D SINGArORE. 


(Plate I) 

The origioa[ of Plate 1 is an engraving^ apparently unpub¬ 
lished^ ft-ith the title ^^Singapftre” C. Graham deL^ A, H. 
Payne sculps;'”)* 

It was found in a shop in the Hague and Ls now the property 
of Mr. A. Harris who has kindly given pemissian for its 
reproduction. 

The siae of the plate is 16.5 cm. by 10,8 cm. and U evLdmtJy 
depicts the young settlement of Singapore in the first half of the 
last century, probably in the late ^thirties or early 'forties from 
the view point of Fort Canning (then “ Government HIU 
facing S*Eh 

The possibility of artists* licence must always he kept in 
mind and in this case it would almost certainly tend to a Bimpllfi- 
cation of the illustration rather than to the addition of features. 

The print seems to show the town In an earlier state of devc' 
lopment than another print claiming to represent Siug^ipore in 
the "forties. 

Prominent features are the Singapore river on the right with 
ihe row of godowns already well established on the right hank 
along Boat Quay, 

The Courthouse on the left hank of the river was built in 
1826-27: It is well shown in Begbie's view (about 1SJ4) repro* 
duced facing page 240 of Buckley's .Anecdotal History/* 

The Singapore Institution is prominent in the centre of the 
picture: its position agrees with a map said to have been made in 
1815 ^ 58 . 

But between the Courthouse and the Institution the Armenian 
Church should be seen unless it b hidden by ^ the trees. The 
budding of this church was started and finished in 1855 and the 
original building was domed. 

The number of ships in the harbour seems large but In 
Major Low's journal kept during 1840—41 we read, **The absorb- 
ing sight here to a welbwiBher to his native coull^^>^, must be 
the forest of masts which graces the ^cious and secure harbejur^ 

. *. ...upwards of fifty square-rigged vessels niay be seen 

lying in the harbour^ forming the outer line of shipping.*’ 


F.N.C. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF CAMERON^S HIGHLANDS AND 
FRASErS HILL* 

By }. H. Sc&rvE^roR. 

{Plates 11—IV' and a Sketch P^lap.) 

Fraser^s on the boundary of Selangor and l^ahang, is now 
a well-known and popular hill-station^ frequented by residents En 
all parts of ^lalaya, many of whom do not know the early history 
of the place. Cameron’s Highlands, farther north and in process 
□f ddvelopmeiitj are invaded by residents In Perak for week-ends 
w^ho come down and ask older travellers like my self if they have 
been there yet. This has happened to me more than once recently^ 
and it may be of some interest if I record my esperienccs in both 
these localities, e.'cperEences which date from 1904 in the case of 
Fraser's and 1906 in the case oi the Lubok Tamang area of 
Camerun^s Highlands. 

CAMERON’S HIGHLANDS. 

Before I describe my experiences on Cameron's Highlands and 
my ^ery mcdesi share of pioneer work there f will review briefly 
and partially only the exEraordinary circumstances that led to 
Cameron’s name being bestowed on country which he never saw^ 
much less dsEted. W'. Cameron was a surveyor employed by the 
Governmeni who did a lot of exploratory w^ork in the eighties.*^ 
In 1925 Sir George ^laxwell published a Federal Council Paper^ 
Xfl. 13, in which he quotes a letter from Cameron dated Septeriber 
4th 1385, describing his journey into Pahang from the Ulu of the 
Kinta River. He ascended Gunong Challi and described land in 
the Telqm \'a]ley as a sptl of vortex in the mountains, while for 
a wide area we have gentle slopes and paimfs (plalean) land etc.’" 
As the view from Challi of what we now call C’emeron's Highlands 
—the Clu Her tarn, or Bertang—is shut out by Gunong Irau and 
Gunong liatu Berinchang, Cameron cannot have referred to that 
country^: and the description that he gives of his journey down to 

the plains of Pahang makes it quite clear that he travelled down 

the Telom. This river is sbowm in the sketch-map. Before 

Cameron’s death, which look place in 1339 or 1890, as far as 1 can 

gather from Mr, Leonard Wray’s i^aper (quoted below), an exag¬ 
gerated eslimate was formed of the extent of ** Cameron’s Land/' 
It was decided to survey and open it up, but unfortunately it was 
thought that Cameron’s Land esl^Tided as far as the part of Pahang 
that lies behind the Liu Batang Padang, and it was attacked from 
that river, with Tapah as a base Mr. R St, Cieorge Caubeild went 
up in 1904 and has left a sketch-map which shows “Cameron's 
Land ” as a \QTy small area (the present lulmk Tamang area) along 
a river S. S. \\\ of Gunong ISeremhun, which Mr, Caulfeild ihought 
was the Telom, but which was really the Bertam. .Starting from 
I'apah Mr, Caulfeild ihought he had arrived at the same open land 
as lhal described by Cameron travelling from the Uln Kinta. The 
mistake may have arisen in this way: ^Ir. Caulfeild shows ihe tVw 
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Cameron'S Hij^hiarids and Fraser'$ Hill 3 

of the river he called the Telom on the southern slopes of Berembiin. 
There certainly is a river lhere> named by the Sakab of that part 
of I^hang the S. “ Clam/' It is quite understandable that anyone 
asking the Sakais the name of that stream might mistake Clam 
for Telom "—understandable at any rale to anyone familiar with 
the difficulties of follovving Sakai speech accurately. But Mr, 
Caul fetid ws5 not the first to make this mistake. In the Journal 
of S* B, R. A, S. for IS^O^ No, 21, pp, 12J—I65j Mr, Leonard 
Wray published a vcfy interesting and lull account of a journey to 
the U!m of the Batang Padang and beyond during the y^r 
accompanied by his brother^ Mr, Cecil Wray, They crossed into 
Pahang and Mr, l^onard Wray first struck southwards and reached 
a mountain which he thought was Beromhun and is now kuowm as 
“ \Way*s Berembun,’'' Then he went northwards up the Hertam, 
thinking it was the Telom. On p, I6Q is the following: We here 
caniped on the site of one of Cameron^s old camps^ and by the side 
of the river was a track which was undoubtedly his track, the 
elephant marks being distinctly TOible. ilahrope, w^ho was with 
Mr, Cameron on hi;* journey through this valley, told us that tw^o 
da^^s march further down the stream would take us to a place w^here 
the river was navigable for rakds.** From Mr. Wray's descriplion 
it is clear to me that he went up the south-west slope of the real 
Berembun^ which he had been looking for, as far as a Sakai kdang 
that I remember in 1906, and no one told him that he was on Berem- 
bun. He saw' Gunong Terbakar, describing it as Qunong jimawah 
{Jemm'u ^conceit), a steep rocky hill that juts out into the Teloni 
Valley/^ and then went up the stream that passes the southern side of 
Jimawah, obviously the S, Habu (see sketch-map), and crossed over 
into the L^u Kampar and went down to the Kinta \'"al3Ey, About 
1924 the late Mr, W, Kellie Smith, Miss Helen Kellie Smith, Mrs, 
T, L, Willau, and :Mr, G, K. .Mills went up by that same route 
from Gnpeng, and in 1930 Messrs, H, Harris, t, T. Ingham, 
G. R Gripper, and R. Shutes descended by it. A curious thing 
in Mr, Wray's paper is that although he w^ sure he recognised 
Cameron camp and track, he says that he w'as told h}'' Sakais that 
Cameron's route lay farther north- But ^Ir, Wray had Manropes 
testimony: and the only explanation 1 can suggKt as far as tfiat 
gentleman is concerned is that he could not distinguish one vaUey 
from the other» knew Mr, W^ray wanted to find Camerons route, 
and so told him that was Cameron's route in order to please him, 
Mr, Wray also says that the elephant-track died away when he 
tried to follow it north, so it is extremely likely that it ^vas made y 
wild elephants converging from the jungle on the river'baoK, 

So owing to the lack of any maps and the difficulties of explo¬ 
ration—tn gel to Tapah from Taiping in those days one ha to go 
round by sea—the Bertam south of Berembun and the Liu Telom 
were made to coincide, the intervening country' being unknown 
(see sketch-map). " Shots ” at the sun with a ^xiant or theodoh^ 

for latitude in the Bertam valley to compare with the latitude given 
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by CaiTifroii for ChaUi would have revealed the error, but to tho^ 
early explorers the Berlam valley above the falls wa$ non-existent. 
The sstuatioti is sug:gestive of Einstein and two observers moving 
with high velocities in different places thinking that they were in 
the same locality in an area of warped space. 

Who did find the coMnlT>^ above the Robinson Falls? k was 
not Cameronj nor Wray^ nor Mr. Caulfeild. Many Sakais must 

have passed over itp and as “ H€r/:mhtri *■ is a definitely Malay word 
(the '' dewey mountain), I suspect Malays arrived there too; but 
after reading all the evidence avpilable I find that the first Europeans 
to penetrate this fishdess paradise were the late Mr. H, C. Rohlnson 
and Mr. C. Boden Kloss. Mr. Boden Kloss tells me that he, 
kohinstm. and Mr, H. X. kidley, went to Lubok Tamang in 1908 
(see Jour. F. S. Museums iv^ IQW, p. 1-4), and that Ive and 
kohinson went north over the area ivhich is now Cameron s High¬ 
lands. Their ubjective was Ciinong Irau, and they readied the 
slopes of Cunong Batu Berinchang. Let honour be to whom honour 
Is due. Robinson had his FaJls, but the other discoverer has no 
memorial. 

f first went to the Luhok Taniang area in December 1906 with 
H. C. Robinson. Why we elected to go then, in particularly bad 
weather, J cannot remember. It rained nearly the whole time, but 
I have some amusing recollections of the trip. We went up the 
abandoned earthwork of the road that had been begun from Tapah, 
Ciharris oiuld go to the 12th mile and the earthwork extended to Jor^ 
where there vi^as a buL. I travelled a good deal with Robinson in 
ihose days and never ceased to admire the cheerful way in which he 
would plunge along, tripping up over everything that anyone could 
possibly trip up over, and humming indeterminate air$ in an unknown 
.scale the whole time* On that trip he fell head-first into an un¬ 
finished culvert with jagged masses of granite at the bottom. I 
feared he was badly hurt, but he emerged unscathed and still 
humming. 

We explored the L'lu of the Batang Padang for a few days, 
reaching a pretty pool bright with Tapah Weed orchids, known then 
as Laut Tinggi ( Mr. Leonard Wray refers to a Laut Tingal in his 
paper). Then we went over the divide to Luhok Taniiang where 
there was another hut. Here Robinson disappointed me sadly. He 
had with him a large medicine-chesL from which all the common 
remedies and balms had been exhausted but which still contained 
alleged remedies for fearsome and rare diseases. During our even¬ 
ing meal I noticed that Robinson was eating uncooked sausage out 
of a tin so was not altogether surprised when he woke me up in the 
night to tell me that he was feeling very' ill. I pulled open the 
medicine-chest and offered him cholera tabloids (my memory on 
this point is not precise). He refused them and sternly refused 
all the remedies for rare diseases that T profferred. He only wanted 
hot-water and that put him right, so my hopes of watching the effects 
of the contents of the medicine-chest were frustrated. 
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By lhal date, December 19M, it vras known that the river on 
ivhich we were was the Bertam, not the Telom, but Robinson and I 
still thought that the land we were on was " Cameron’s l-and ’* or 
“ Plateau.” We went up Berembun with Sakai guides and on the 
way saw Gunong Terbakar, described by Air. \\’ray as Gunong 
Jiiiiawah. The name “ Tetbakar ” was obviously bestowed on it by 
someone after the timber on the top had been burned. Sakais say 
that this was due to an accidental jungle-fire, and it must have 
occurred after 1888 because Jfr. Wray says nothing about the top 
being bare of trees and did not mention the name “ TerbskgrJ' 

We had taken a parly of Sakais over with us from the 
Hatang Padang, the chief then being Pa Pending. They were a 
little nervous about going into the Pahang Sakais’ territoiy', but there 
was no friction, the “ king ” on the other side being a dear peaceful 
old gentleman named Pa Gednng. Wc all got oft very well together 
and I gave Pa Gedong an old pair of boots—the only king on wbuiti 
[ have bestowed such a gift-—and I can picture him now sitting in 
the jungle and grinning with delight as he slowly pulled them on. 

On this occasion we did not see the falls, nor did we get any 
view from Berembun, so we returned without any knowledge of the 
Ulu of the Bertam. 

My nest visit was in August and September of 1922, when the 
party consisted of H, C. Robinson, Dr, H. P. Hacker (Medical 
Entomologist), Mr, \V. .M. Sands (Economic Botanist) and myself. 
For part of the time we were accompanied by Mr. A. C. Twjfcffd 
of the Survey Department, ft had been Sir George Maxwell s in¬ 
tention to lead this expedition into the promised land, discovered 
in 1908 by Messrs. Rghinson and Kloss, but at the last moment 
he was prevented, so we explored under the Iradership of Robinson, 
who, as a preliminary canter, came from I.ipis up the Bertam and 
down to Tapah to meet the rest of the party there, His energy 
was astounding. 

I started from Tapah two days before the nest of the parly in 
order to choose a site for a camp at Lubok Tamang and make it 
ready. By now the old earth-work from the 12th mile to Jot 
overgrown, but a little clearing had made a broad path, well-grad 
and therefore easv for baggage-carriers. It was my custom to w’a _■ 
behind the baggage on jungle-tnps to prevent loitering, but on this 
occasion evcrj'thing went so well and the morning was so fresh, tne 
trees so green, nature so lovely, that I walked at the head o t e 
pmeession thinking how fine it was to be able to walk mroug e 
giant forest enjoying its grandeur, secure from any harm, i y 
pleasant thoughts, however, were cut short in an unestpecied mwner- 
A little before reaching the 18th mile (Jor being at tte ZOtn.i, 
had turned a corner with a high bank on the left. Suddenly a very 
loud grunt greeted me from the bank; I expected a pig, but itis ea 
a tiger jumped out on the path about nine paces ahead (I was a e 
to measure the distance afterwards.) Those who have had the 
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experience of meeting 3 tiger stiddenly ivltliout any weapon handy 
will know how 1 feh, I cannot lei] the whole story in cold print. 

it suftlce to say that where the power of the htiman eye failed, 
the power of the liunian leg saved the situation. It happened that 
the aniEnal was a tigress with ctibs near by and po^ibly her beha¬ 
viour was excusable under the circumstances^ but I did not wab la 
argue the point. Nevertheless, w^e all arrived with all the baggage 
at Lubok Tamang in due course and selected a camp on (he river 
bank close to the ruins of ihe hut Robinson and I had used in 19D6. 
1 have not been able to locate the e?cict s[xit since but I remember 
that there was a small tree there with abundant wa.'cy^ white flowers 
{Afedhiiih)^ and purple balsams growing on rocks in the river. 

The rest of the party turned up in good order, not hiving seen 
the tigress, of whom I had warned them by messenger. We settled 
dow'n to our various tasks. Hacker dodged mustjuitoes. He was 
armed with while enantelEed pie-dishes and spoons, and adorned by 
a long w'htte ladle which hung from his belt behind, looking like a 
long white tail with a tufi on the end. He Avas particularly anxious 
to find pools of stagnant water among the rocks, a matter in w^hich 
I helped him^ and w^hen he dipped hJs ladle therein and sighted mos- 
quitodarva; in one of the pie-dishesi hh face became suffused with 
a glow of enthusiasm that ivoiild have done credit to an early 
Christian martyr. Sands wa$ bent on agricultural problems but 1 
learned a lot of plant names from him in our rambles. I had to look 
for useful rocks and minerals, and^ together with Robinson^ did a 
lot of exploring, 1 also began making sketches from hills and the 
tops of stunted trees, using a prismatic compass for horizontal angles 
and an .4hney's Level for vertical angles. 

A number of Sakais congregated at our camp, but the old king, 
Pa Gedong, was dead and his s^on reignetl in his stead. Later on, 
when traffic to the Highlands developed, the Batang Padang and 
Per Lam Sakais deteriorated. They earned big wages b 5 porters and 
spent them in a manner unbecoming the noble savage. They hought 
shoddy jewellery^ and made up parties to go to the cinema In Iptsh 
in hired ^ motor-cars. One lol of Sakais astonished their employers 
by turning up wearing hom-rimmed spectacles which they had 
bought from an itinerant vendor of such things. The kingSy mien 
of Pa Gedong was forgotten in a scramble for wealth and fripperies: 
the last time 1 saw Gedong H he asked me to give him money, 

\^e stayed at the Lubok Tamang camp from August Igth until 
the 37ih, when we moved to a new camp at the foot of the Robinson 
Falls, From this camp Robinson and 1 made nur wav up the falls, 
and w-e also a!k:ended IVrbiikar and Beremhun, The view^ from 
Berembun was very fine but our observations were disturbed bv 
swarms of stinging ants. On the top of this mountain and on other 
heights near by a small, slender bamboo is abundant. This is, I 
believe, Bajribusa eiegans Ridley, or it may be Bambum magica. To 
Malay's it h BuIq/i penndu w'hich, if fashioned into a mi^sical instru¬ 
ment and played in a village, attracts all the ladies u the player, 
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\\’hen I first went up Bertnibun in 1906 I advised a Malay to take 
some down to try the effect on his womenfolk, but he objected that 
this bamboo could not possibly be the genuine article because it was 
so easy to obtain. The real Btih/i perimlu was guarded by jins and 
dragons, not to mention clouds from which lightning incessantly 
tlaslied. Talking of dragons reminds me that during this journey T 
obtained a very good specimen o( a (lying liaard from a Sakai. It 
only measured a few inches but was extraordinarily fierce. This 
reptile, if magnified, would only have fallen short of the “ fabulous 
and extinct" dragons in not being able to breathe fire* 


On August 31st we moved to a new camp above the falls on a 
bit of fiat land which we called “ Tanah Rata.” Not very oripnal 
as a name, but it is familiar now. Our camp was where the bridge 
now crosses the Bertani and, being under the shelter of high ground 
and protected by trees, it was far more comfortable at night than the 
^piit-bamboo erection on iHe hill which did diity for some years la ter 
as a Rest House, I would like to take this c^portunity to ^y some- 
ihins about the names we gave to a few places during this visit^ to 
the Highlands. A local paper dated May 12th, 1925, advocating 
Malay names, stigmatiaed as “ puerilities ” such names as RhMo* 
dendron Hill ” and Salvia Camp.” The latter name is not hkely 
to live as there is now nothing on the site to require a name, but 
“ Tanah Rata,” “ Rhododendron Hill,” “ Myrtle Hill, Pant 
Falls ” and “ Robinson Falls ” have survived. The last name is in 
honour of our leader: the others are descriptive and apt. On the 
large-scale map of the Highlands (10 in. = 1 nule), ^iyrde Hil 
and Rhododendron Hill appear as Bukit kemunting and Bukit 
Mentigi respectively- I do not know how nicttUgi is amved at 
as a Malay name for Rhododendron: R. J. Wilkinson pves the word 
as a Malay plant-name and suggests that it may be Tmsudis 
but I am told that TMb/iitdia does not occur m Malaya^ Hukit 
Remunting ” is a literal translation of “ Myrtle Hill ^ and cannot 
see that a name becomes any less puerile by being given i" anther 
language. Anyone who has seen Rhododendron Hill when the 
bushes are all in bloom must agree that no better nme could be 
given. About “ M>Ttle Hill ” 1 had qualms m 1929. 1 took a 
friend of mine there who is a store of botanical knowledge he 
asked me to show him the myrtles. The lop of the hill had been 
cleared but I found a shrub near by which 1 toot to be a myrtle, 
but my friend ejaculated “ That! why thats a fig! 
found the myrtles ultimately and my fears that we should have 
called the place “ Fig Hill ” were dissipated. 


On ilvrtle Hill I fell on evil times while mapping the country 
from the top of a small tree. I was wearing a white topi and a swarni 
of big bees (ncfning), passing by, mistook me for a large and promi¬ 
sing white tlower. W hen they found I was not a flower they stung 
me in the liack of the neck and 1 fell out of that tree with a mm- 
hleness 1 had never shown before. J was m pain for two days. 
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Hacker prcscrificd \drUm$ remedies hut blandly addeci the mromia- 
tion that he had none i>f tliem, so the only treatment I got mis from 
a Malay who rubbed in tqhacco [uice. 

We were on the land above the falls for eight day^. Earlier in 
this paper I reierred to it ns a ftsh^less paradise. That is literally 
true for although the Bert am at Tanah Rata is a stream about 20 
feet broad, there are no fish at all, while the Highlands both above 
ami below tht? falls can truly be called a paradi!>e of wild flowers. 
Ibe absence of fish may be due to the Robinson Fdls forming a 
harrier up which no fish can swim, and down which pre-esistinp 
fish have been swept by floods, it has been sj^ested that Sakais 
may have estcrmlnated the fish, bni that is hard to laelievc seein;- 
how few the Sakais arc in number. .Mkivc the RubinsiJti Falls there 
are im .Sitkai tuiiangs, but there is evidence nf .Sakais Roinft [here lu 
set traps for small nummials in the trees and traps in the rivers for 
frogs. 

The farthest i>nint north that we reached on this journey was 
a tree (s^ map) on a spur of fiUJiung Batu Berinchang that Hacker 
and r climbed up by means of a rough ladder that must have been 
constructed by the men with Robinson and Kloss in 1903, The top 
oF^ this tree is a mass of foliage so liense that one can stand on it 
fairly .securely, and i was able to make a sketch of the Uiu of the 
Jelom valley i^d the following peaks; Pass, Chalii, Vong Blar, 
Kerbaii, ^"^ong Vati, Sifcu, and Mt. Swettenham. Recent eicploration 
has shown that the stream rising under Chalii is the Terla, while 
the lelom rises between Siku and Mount Svveltenhani and at first 
flows south, The I'b of the Telinn between these peaks is gently 
sloping land and people who have seen it since 1922 have soj^gested 
that it is t\inieron s “ real ” highlands, ft certainly was part of the 
iancf he referred to, but it is smaller than the UJu Hertam area and 
and more difficult to reach. I described this CJti Telom area in a 
report dated Sejitembcr 26th, 1922. 

This journey to Cameron's Highlands in 1922 was the last 
^ngle trip 1 had with H, C. Robinson. There is no doubt that 
Robinson had a wider knowledge of the geography of the ^^atay 
Pmtnsula than anyone else. His journeys were mostly undertaken 
With n view to collecting ^logical specimens but he also delighted 
in exploration for exploration s sake. He was a good organiiier and 
Wb unf,tiling good-humour solved many a difficulty in the jungle. 
He was also estraordinarily generous. His death was a loss both 
to science and to .Malaya. 

! next went to Cameron's Highlands in 1926, by which time a 
large clearing had been made at Tanah Rata and broad paths had 
taken Ihe place of the old Sakai tracks that we folimved In 1922, 
Tliere was fairly good accommodation for tra\'Ellers at the Jor, 
Ringlet, Tanah Rata, and Herinchang camps, bin the building at 
Tanah Rata was painfully cold at night, .^ruiiher trip was made 
in July of 1928 with Mr. C, C. Reade, when the earth-work of the 
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road had extended lo the Habu valley. My objective nn that o«:a- 
sion was lociiting riuiirry-sitea for building-stnne and in the ten daj-s 
of my Slay I bad my fill of walking, even in that delightful climate. 
Another visit was in October IP29 with my botanical friend who 
gave me such a shock about figs and myrtles. He had not been 
there before and the pleasure he showed made that short visit the 
most enjoyable of alL It was also remarkable for the barely credi¬ 
ble fact that when we arrived at Tanah Rata after walking from 
the ZStli mile we went straight up Rhododendron Hill to see the 
Highlands bathed in the rays of ihe setting sun before going to the 
Rest House. My last visit was to Lubok Tamang or a Sunday, 
in 1930 by motor, with another friend and a visitor to Malaya, 
We had beer and sandwiches on a sandbank beside the Bert am. 
My friend insisted on that particular sandlKink although it involved 
crossing the river by the branches of a dead tree. 1 was dressed 
in spotless white cloths arnl neat brown ^oes, T fell in. 


Cameron's Highlands, both above and below the Robinson 
F'alis have one great drawback as a liill-station. They are enclosed 
by hills, which, although exceeding four and five thousand ieei, 
appear to be insignificant bukifs from the valley but shut out ^1 
views of the lower country in Perak and Pahang. The scenery is 
not very' impressive. To get a extensive view it is necessary to 
climb up a hill. To look down into Kinta it will be necessary to 
go up to the State Iwondary' or to ascend Berembun. (In the other 
hand Cameron's Highlands have great advaniagefi. The greatest 
is the abundant walM-supply. Others are lie possiblily of genera¬ 
ting electric power, the gentle contours of the land, the cool clitna e, 
a moderate rainfall, and I must add, the flowers, i have 1nsn up 
many mountains in Malaya but have never seen so 
as on Cameron’s Highlands. A list of plants was published m 19?7 
by Mr. R, Henderson (Journ. M- B. R, jV S. voI. v. |:^rt n, ov, 
1927), but only coloured plates could do justice lo the flowers. In 
clearings violets arc common. They are pale in colour, U is 
and one must gather a big bunch before any scent can w detected, 
but they are violets nevertheless. The yellow balsam cnnimon, 
sometimes forming bright banks of blossom. In wet piacM tn-; 
purple balsam flourishes. Begonias are abundant: I measured one 
pink and white blossom tliat was three inches from top 
In 19ZZ we found several beautiful kinds of ground-orchids that 
1 had not seen before, Epiphytic orchids with beautifid large blos¬ 
soms were also seen. I'he display of white rhododendrons at the 
height of the flowering-season is wonderful. One species 
plant, coloured white with streaks of crimson, reaches i__ - 

in leiglh. A little swamp near Tanah Rata V Tam«» ) 

contains abundant strange Rowers. Baufiincn and a_ scar e J' 
ed creeper iAfic/iyrtani/ius) brighten the trees. Several species 
of Didymocorpus flourish by the sides of the paths, 

A common plant on the Highlands is a bramble that tors a 
fruit shaped like a loganberry, and of a bright orange 
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These are edible, but it must be confessed that they have tiol much 
taste. Thej' may impnive with cidlibation. A weed resembling 
gnjundsel,’' used in England for feeding canaries, is also abund¬ 
ant in clearings. 

I'inally I would ineiition the strange, mossy jungle that grows 
on the ridges of CameEun's Highlands, It is pEJSsible to walk on 
a thick carpet of damp moss through long tunnels among shrubs 
and buSoh per/iirfif, festooned with mosa and livenvort, on the 
higher ground- Such jungle is found on other ilalayan mountains, 
but 1 do not remember any place where this growth is so well 
developed as on Cameron's Highlands. While tvandering through 
it one cannot entirely throw off a feeling that an eli may suddenly 
mock you from the thicket, nr a goasamer fairy peer down at vou 
from the rhododendron blossoms abo'^'e your head. But as a matter 
of fact the only strange creature I encountered in these mysterious 
groves was a very' large centipede. 

I would add as a postscript to the above that after this section 
of the paper was written Lt.-Col, J. P. Swettenham, Chairman of 
the Camerons Highlands Development Committee, told me in a 
letter dated December 11th. 1W0, that he had heard recently from 
-Mr. F. St. G. Cautfeiid who described a journey he made with 
Messrs. X. T. Gray and Cerruti (once Protector of Sakais, Batang 
Padang) to the mouniains beyond the falls now known as Robin- 
son’s Falls. Mr. Caulfeild said that Cerruti fell while descending 
the falls and X» T. Gray ejaculated: We wiil call this spot Cerruti 
Falls.” Whether the falls where Cerruti fell were Robinson’s Fails 
IS, however, open to question. In the first place on Jlr. Caulfeild's 
map of 1904 no falls are shown where Robinson's Falls arc situ¬ 
ated. .Agaln,^ aiiy'one going to Ttuiah Rata in those days would 
follow a Sakai path which goes over a spur of Berembun. Robinson 
and I followed the first half of it in 1906 to ascend that mountain, 
and relumed by* it in 1922 from lanah Rata after scrambling up 
the falls, where there is no path at all. From this Sakai path 
that crossw the spur of Berembun the falls cannot be seen. 

» r. Ciiul^ilds I9Q4 map shows that the Sungei Clam was mistaken 
for the Ulu Sungei Telom, It is possible that the falls referred 
to are somewhere on that river and that the mountains bevond 
which the party went to were Chantak and Bluat. In any case, 
if the party really reached Tana Rata and the mountains farther 
north, Jasar, Rui], Balu Berinchang, and Irau, it is difficult to 
understand why nothing is shown on the 1904 map north of 
Berembun- The defails of Mr. Caulfeild’s visit in 1904 are 
given m Sir George Masnvelfs paper (pp- 5 and 6} who, after 
quoting a letter from the Acting Director of Public Works, dated 
December 6th 1904, wrote (p, 7) “ there is no record of any further 
investigation of Cameron’s Highlands or of anv further action 
m connection mth this road until 1920-” I have read again 
Cerrutis book ’My Fnends the Savages” (1908) to see if he, in 
bis account of his experiences among the Sakais of the Batang 
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Padangp says anything abt>nt these falls and the mouniains beyond, 
but unfortunaiely his geography is very vague and the book has no 
map. He wkes, indeed, of roaring torrents springidg from 
motmtain-tops, ii^hich is at least unusual^ and certainly not 
observable on Cameron's Highlands. 

FRASER’S HILL. 

Unlike Can’ieroas Highlands, Fraser's Hill was a well-known 
and easily accessible place long before it developed into a hill' 
station. The hill is named after Mr. L. J, Fraser, who resided in 
Singapore for some years and then migrated to Selangor to manage 
a transport'Service between Kuala Kubu and Raub before the road 
was built and only a bridle-path e?tisted. This path can stpl be 
followed on the Pahang side of the Gap; on the Selangor side it 
is overgrown, I ha\'e been told that the \illage Sangka Dun was 
about half way up to the Gap on this path. 

When Fraser started his transporter vice Chines* were fnining 
for tin on and near what is now Fraser’s Hillr fn 1S94 he acquirH 
land there himself and collected ore from Chinese working on tri¬ 
bute, chiedy in the Yet and Sempam valleys. The geography of 
the localitv is simple, and, as the F, ^l, S, R. distributes a^ mapt 
□ne is hardly necessary here; bui before going any farther it will 
be as well to get the topography fixed in our minds, When driving 
up from the Gap to Fraser s Hill we follow a road which is a little 
below the Selangor-Pahang boundary, and on the Selangor side. 
On ihe left is the Ulu of the Selangor River. On parsing the 
traffic-control gate at the top of the road we get onto the divide 
between the Selangor River and the Sungei Tras, which flows 
through the Golf'Cntirsc and down the sleep valley beyond (in old 
days this stream was generally reterred to ^ the '' Batang Tras )- 
Continuing up the n>ad to the l ia of this stream and past the 
Superintendents Office we come to the waterehed between die Tras 
and tlie Yet, also the cMIdren s playground. ITie IHu \et is the 
steep declixaty to the north of the watershed, where there are naany 
Lree'fems, Turning to the left and following the path to Pine* 
Tree Hill one soon arrives again at the Selargor-Pahang boundary. 

Fraser s mines tvere prosperous, and there were also many 
small ^*lampans” in tlie Tras valley; in fact the tkilf Course, 
which was then called Pamah Lebar ” because it was a compara¬ 
tively open and gently sloping valley, was cut up by tampans from 
one end to the other. ,\t one time a mining engineer, Mr, F. 
Ponsford, resided at Pamah Lebati prospeciing tin-lodes m the hr 
under “ Mogador ” bungalow, 

Fraser resided for some years at “ Bukit hr^r 
not so particular then about miJiing Malay and Scotch), but ne 
died before I first went there in 19(i4, when the Manager was . Ir- 
Saunderstm, a very genial mining engineer who lived in a hut witn 
walls made of Malay mats, atap tool, and earth floor, somewhere 
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on the stope below " Pplygone ” btingabw. On my first visit I 
walked up faiin Tras via Kuala Vet, where Mr, G. Heiibrey then 
lived, Fraser's Hill could also be reached from Tras by a path 
op the Bat^g Tras (this still exists), and by the path from the 
Gap which is upkept now. In those days wcek-en^ at the Gap 
were a common form of relaxation for those working in Pahang, 
combined with a walk up to Bukit Fraser to call on Saunderson, 
unless he came down to see us. The path from the Gap was much 
as it is now, descending into the Tras valley about the present site 
of “ Chalk Farm ” and crossing the Golf Course at the Maxwell 
Arms end, then ascending the giitly at the head of which is the 
Superintendent's OfSce. There is still a trace of the old path 
in that gully w'hich ivakes memories of pleasant da'i's twenty-six 
years ago. 

In 1909 the mitiing leases were taken over by a Company, the 
Sempam Tin Mining Company, under the managership of Mr, 
Gerald Bowen. At lirst he lived in Saundersoa's old hut. I and 
my wife stayed with him there and I remember he had a Tortoise 
Stove to warm it, in which he could bum almost anything, and 
which gave out an amount of heat too great even for Bukit Fraser. 

The Manager was not required to live in the hut for long. 
A house was built for him above the present children’s playground. 
But the Company did not prosper. An unfortunate dispute arose 
between them and the Raub Australian Gold Alines, who have a 
pouer-station on the Sempam River below Kuala Yet, on the 
subject of tailings and dantage to machinery, which ended ulunrtate^ 
ly ill the Company having to stop work. Before that happened, 
however, they were told that jr they seat their tailing into Selan¬ 
gor they could carry on. This led the Manager to install a Small 
monitor on the hill below *' Polygone ” the tailings being taken by 
a flume past the site of the Jlaxwell Arms into the Selangor drain¬ 
age area. The cut made by this monitor in the hill below " PoJy- 
gone” is still plainly visible. The whole output of the Sempam 
Tin Mines Company was supposed to come from it. 

The difficulty about tailing was fatal to the Sempam Tin 
Mining Company, but work could slilL be carried on in the Tras 
v^ley. .Mr. iVansford had acquired a lot of the land in Paniah 
Lebar by 1914 and in that year sent me a plan showing several 
tin-lodes in the hill under *’ Atogador.” The plan also shows a 
neserv'oir In the neighbourhood of the present Office Tennis-court, 
and the path to the Gap, .Mr. Ponsford called his land the Gin 
Tras Tin Mine,” 

When tin-mining ended on Pamah Lebar I cannot remember, 
but it is certain that the tin there was not exhausted when work 
on the Kolf-course licgan, because one of the conlraclois found a 
small lode and was allowed lu work it. It is also certain that there 
are many small veins containing ore left in other {tarts of Fraser’s 
Hill. 1 have seen them in the road-cuttings and remember how 
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Chinese miners used to work similar veins in Saunderson's time. 
However^ it is not likely that Fraser 5 Hill will ever become a tin- 
mine again. The old leases in the Ulti Seoii>am and the lower 
]>an of the Yet valley liave been taken over by the Raub Austm- 
lian Gold Mines Ltd. 

When mining had cca^d the houso that bad been built by the 
Setnpatn Tin Mining Company was bought by the Pahang Govern- 
nient and formed the nucleus of the hiil-station, which has now 
groivn to such an extent that the houses and roads, IndudJng the 
Peninjau road^ cover about two square miles^ and the untidy 
lampQfts of Pamah Lebar are replaced by the green turf or the 
Golf Course, I have no doubt that if aiiyone ivere to scramble 
down the Yet \ralley he would come on many old tin-w^orkuigs, but 
I confess that at my time of life I prefer a bench outside the Max¬ 
well ArmSj with the view down the old Pamah Lebatj and a glass 
of ale. Would that L. J. Fraser, who is reputed to have habitually 
w^om a bowder hat^ could join me and see bow his hill has changed. 

Compared with Cameron's Highlands, Fraser's Hill has one 
great disadvantage, namely a poor water-supply; but on the other 
hand it has abundant stone for building, conveniently situated 
dose to or on sites for housed, and it has magniricent scenery, 
Cameron's Highlands b valley-land; Fr^ts Hill is a station 

perched on st^p ridges, excepting the Golf Course. On Cameron's 
Highlands it is necessarj'' to climb a hill io get an extended view; 

in most of the houses on Fraser's Hill the only exertion necessary 

is getting out of bed and looking out of the window^ In 

“ Mogador and Polygone ” are patiuramas show-ing the visitor 
the names of the niountains visible from those bungalows. Un¬ 
fortunately there are two mistakes on them; they m^c G. Gapis 
appear to be a mountain in Kelantan w^bcreas it is a hill veiy^ 
near by, scarred by tin-mines; and Bukit Petri is said to be lime¬ 
stone whereas it is really quartzite. Bui these errors do not affect 
the beauty of the scenery. From the meteorological station bet- 
w'een ^logador smd l^deghem on a dear morning the finest 
view that I know of the mountains of the Peninsula can be seen. 
Close by in the .Main Range are G, ^emangko and G. Liang. In 
the Liang valley the tin-mines can be seen. To the south are 
G. Raja^ G. Mengkuaug Lebar and Bukit Kutu. To the east is 
the great Benom Range* Far away to the X. N. E, are the rugged 
f^aks of the Tahan Range and the more distant mountains of 
Kelantan. Go to Peninjau and look down on the great plains of 
Pahang. Immediately below you is Tras, separated from the 
[>lains by a long range of foothills: there is the gorge through 
which the road from Tms tn Rauh w^anders. Keyund Raub the 
rfiad to Lipis passes on the left of a conspicuous limeslone hill 
and skirts the northern end of the Benom Range. 'I’he railway 
from Lipis to Kelantan passes between the Tahan Range and a 
low hill tq the w^est of ii. 
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On the ridges of Fraser^s Hill the wild Howers are not so 
varied or so abundant m in ibe vallej^ oi Cameron's Highlanch, 
but ibe gardens show what can be done with cultivated bowers and 
turf, rhe lawns round The Lodge " would rouse the envy of 
an English gardener. Every garden is bright with blossom-dah¬ 
lias, chrysanthemums, geraniums^ lupins, salvias, anrirrhynums, 
marigolds and daisies/roses, verbena^ fuchsia, petunia, Indian pinks, 
carnations, pansies, zinnias, coreopsis, gTadioli, montbresia, bal¬ 
sams, nasturtiums, corncockles, budleighia, heliotrope, phlox; and 
sw^eeE-$inelJing purple violets nestle in their beds. Morning Gbr^^ 
and tecoma by the roadsides Haunt their purple and orange before 
the wild bauhinea in the tree tops. The scarlet passion-fiower 
covers screens and pergolas. H Cameron^s Highlands develop into 
so charming a hlll-slation as Fraser^s Hill, with its trim but solid 
granile houses, red-tiled roofs, and bright gardens, ihe ne,\t gene¬ 
ration of sojourners in Malaya will be indeed fortunate, 

PLATES- 

Phatograp/is^ of sketches rnade by the author on C timer on* s 
Highlands dtiring 1922. 

Plate II View of the Lubok Tamang area from a hill above the 
camp. On the far left is G. Berembun: in the centre 
G. Chaniak and G. Bluat. The Bertam maks a sharp 
turn 10 ihe east on the right. On the left is an old 
Sakai Indang in the flat Bertam valley. This is part 
oi the land thought in 1904 to be Cameron s Land,” 

Plate III L View from G. Berembun. The following peaks are 
visible, beginning on the left; Ja^ut; Chahang; Ruil; 
Sugu; Irau; Batu Berinchang; Mt. Sweiteaham, Kin*a 
is dimly visible beyond Jasar and Chabang. 

2. View from Rhododendron Hill* looking north. The un¬ 
dulating land in the middle distance is Cameron^s High¬ 
lands above the Falls, On the right is Berembun. 

Plate I\*' I . Mew from a tree on a spur oi G. Balu Berinchang, 
looking north. Rampik, Pass, and Challi are on the 
left. Challi being the sharp peak with a gentle slope 
to the right, Siku is the ridge to the right of Challi. 
On the right are the slopes of Mt. Sweltenham. Bet¬ 
ween Chiku and the slopes of Mt. Swettenham is the 
gently undulating land in the Ulu Tetom. In the far 
distance are Kerhau ton die left) and mountains in 
Kelantan. 

2, View from Myrtle Hill, looking south. On the 
right are Jasar and Ruil. In the middle distance is 
RhodiKlendrun Hill; on the left the slopes of Berembun. 
In the centre is the low and almost Hat land where the 
golf-course is being made. 
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AN ASCENT OF GUNONG BENOJI FROM RAUB. 

By E. J. Sthucnell and E, S. WiLt-BOuRfJ. 

PLATES V—VIII AND A SKETCH MAP,) 

Gtinong Benom is ihc highest peak of ati isolateti mountain- 
group near the centre of Pahang, Its hdght is i^vai on the latest 
maps as 6,916 feet and it is one of the highest mountains in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The word benom is used by the Malays in the sense hutan 
benom, which may be translated as “ a faraway, dark forest of t^l 
trees in which no" one lives,” a true description of this mountain. 



Map of the COLIKTliV SrttROUNDINC BtSOM. 

The Dotted Llve Shows the Route OF the Jousnett. 
Scai_e, Ek^kt Mih^ to One. Inch. 


incidentally the phrase " pergi /mlan birnmi ” is the equivalent of 
our consigning a person to the nether regions. Guoong Benom lias 
a bad reputation for evil spirits. Noises of people talking Md of 
rocks falling are said to be heard, and there is a talc, terrifying to 
the credulous Malay peasant, of a large beroii, or monkey, which 
inhabits the mountain, a herce animal standing five feet high on 
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all fours. Fables ajiart, it is certain that some curious cuincidencos 
of sickness and death have occurred in connection with the moun- 
tairtj and so, in the case of the [iresent trip, it was not surprising; 
that desertions were frequertt before the day of departure. 

This account describes an ascent goinjj eastwards from Raub, 
followed by the descent, still eastwards, down the other side, to the 
railway at Kualu Krau. It is believed that no one had previoustv’ 
reached the summit of henoin from the west. 

The descent to KuaJa Rrau was made under very dihtcuit 
conditions, for we could not Ret a view from the summit owing to 
clouds, and could not therefore “ Jay a course " along a ridge lead¬ 
ing downwards towards the rast, as had been hoped. The old track 
cifitibing up from Sungai Xrau could not be found, and direction 
had to be kept by compass. This entailed a \'efy' hard journei' 
more strenuous than the climb up from Raub, 


An attempt \va.s made on the mountain from the RauL side by 
U. i), Barnes, \\arder of Mines, Pahang, in IbOO, for the purpose 
of putting a trigonometrical-aurv'ey beacon on the summit. (Joum. 
S, Rr. R. A. Soc. No. 39, J903-) He succeeded in reaching Kluang 
Terbang, named Ixunong Pallas on the maps, a peak three miles 
away from the real summit, and separated from it by several deep 
vallejTi. This was the only attempt from Raub of which there is 
any record, Jwfore E, J. SlrugneH’s trip of September 1929, when 
he reached 5,500 feet, and found the ridge which we later followed 
to the top, However, on that first occasion, he was forced to 
return to Raub to get medical attention for a poisoned hand. 


The mountain vvas climbed from Kuala Krau ini 906 by 1 N 
Sheffield accompnied by A. E. Young, who erected a survey beacon 
which is still in graid condition, on the summit, F. R. 'J'wiss 
observ'ed from the stimmit in 190", and A. Cochrane in J 917. Ju 
1923, [. H, N. Evans, of the Museums Department, made an ascent 
from Ehi Dong in the north, cnn-Siderable difficulty being exijeri- 
enced in finding the top. The present trip W'as made in May, 
1930, and the top was reached early on the fifth day, the whole 
journey, from Raub to the summit of Benum. and down to Kuala 
Kray on [he rivers taking t-en days. 

I’Jirty numbered thirty four, and consisted of the twai 
writers. May ah bm Latib, a Malay collector of the Geobgicai 
Survey Dep^ment, Forester bmail bin Haji Xainuditi, four forest 
guards, .\h S^, a Hylam boy,” and twenty five cooiies, .^ctual- 
y, we had planned to have thirty coolies, and, by sending most of 
them two days ahead, laden mlh rice and camp-kit. had hoped 
o arrange that the first two camps should be more comfortabJe 
than usual, and, really more important, that the coolies should have 
a good rest to prepare for the steep climb up Bfinom, However, 
although The party had been put in charge of a Malay who had 
accomianied E. J. Sirugnell on the expedition of the previous 
September, and who therefore knew the sites of the first and second 
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caitips, yet he could not find the old wni/j (narrow path cut 
through the jungle)^ and had not the initbtive to cut his own way 
dne east. Two days aflerwardsj on May I9thj we canie across 
them at the edge of the jnngk, only about three miles from the 
road. 

Two sick coolies had to be sent back, and these casualties, 
together with previous desertioiis, reduced the number to twenty 
five, so that h was necessary' to rearrange the loads and leave some 
baggage behind, h was tied high in a tree, above the reach of 
elephants, to be culJected again at some future date. We took 
with us seventy gantangs of rice, which accounted for tw'elve of the 
coolies, a quantity of dried fish, two canvas sheets for use as tents, 
two camp bed*^ pots and pans, bedding and clothing for ourselves 
and the others, and our food. 

Ajeals were prepared for us by Ah San^ who had three fowls, 
bread, twenty imunds of potatoes and unions, tins of meat, soup, 
bacon, sausages, fruit, peas, biscuits, milkj butter, and dripping, 
as his larder, from which were daily phnluced large and appetising 
meals. ^layah carried a twelve-bore ^ot-gun for protection 
against elephant and ligetj and a !)ag with a hammer for colleclitig 
geological specimens^ and, needless to say^ the hammer was more 
useful than the gun. One of the forest guards carried severaJ 
wire presses containing Chinese paper for pressing botanicil speci¬ 
mens. 

When all was reorganised each cooHe had to carry about 
forty pounds, packed in a rafan timbrng^ tied to his back by a 
strap over each shoulder, with an extra loose one for f^casional 
additional support, passing round his forehead. It may be interes¬ 
ting here to mention that the rate of pay was 70 cents a day, from 
which the cost of ftmd w^as deducted, a lower rate Uian was paid 
by Mr, Barnes in 19fX). for be gave them food m additiim, and it 
was very well earned! The Malay may lie a lascy, idle fellow in 
certain civilised walks cif life, but he is very willing anrl hard-work¬ 
ing in the jungle. 

At about noon our complete i^arty recommenced the journey 
eiistwards, having noiv s;iid '^good-bye’' to knowm tracks and 
clearings. The three miles already traversed from Pintu Padang, 
at the 36ih mile on the road fmtn Kuala Lipis to Raub, had lain 
across the Gali plain^ flat kampoji^ land, overluuked by several 
Jiniestone hills, Biikit Serdani and others, and front it had been 
seen the long ridge running north and south from the Sungai 
Dong to the Bilut Forest Reserve. We knew', from the topcjgra- 
phical survey map (3 B/4), and from E. J, Strugnells previous 
trip^ that the Sungai Keiau flowed along the eastern side of this 
ridgCj and the ^ddle between Bokft Redon and Bukit Kluang, 
which gave the easiest access to the river, could be seen on a bear¬ 
ing of 110 degrees, so, by using a compass, there was no difficulty 
in ensuring the right direction to reach our first camp (Plate V), 
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Almost at once, after entering the jungle, we pasi^ed fmm ihe 
alluvial plain overK’ing limestone on to low hi Lis of mica-schist, 
and then, at Jenui KHadi, the first salt-lkk, on to fine-grEiined 
hornblendc*granite and augite-syenite. Tracks of elephant and 
seldiiUHg were very common, and big grooves had been gouged in 
the sides of mounds of earth by elephants' tusks. Xo animals 
were near as our party passed through this district of salt-licks, 
but, on the occasion of E. J. StrugnelTs p^e^'iou5 visit, he had 
found it w^be to make a deviation to avoid a herd of s^ladang. 
The animal-haunted jungle around the salt-licks was a mass of 
climbers, with w^vy few forest trees, and this poor forest continued 
to the lop of the ridge. From the saddle a rather indistinct path 
was followed southeast to the Sungai RGlatij where at 4JO p.m. 
we made our tamp at a height of 550 feet. 

The next day. May 20th, w'e set off at 7 a.m., following the 
Sungai Kelau upstream until a large tributary was met^ flowing 
from northeast to southwest. It is named the Sungai Kelau on the 
topu map (5B/4)j but the Malays of the district give this title to 
the other stream flowing from north to south. We continued 
northeaSL up the Irihulary, and [hen left it to go east up a ridge 
2,500 feet In height. At SJO a.m., at LOGO feel, (near the S. of 
S. Kelau on the topo map, the bedrock was granite of the commonj 
dark, hum blende-hearing type^ without prominent felspar cry^stals, 
and the soil was yellow-red in colour. A Hide further uphill was 
country built of augite-syenite^ with abundant, rectangular-shaped 
crystals of felspar showing a roughly parallel arrangement, and the 
soil was brown, quite different from that lying on the granite. 

.At 9.45 a.m. we came to an extensive runtah (landslide), and, 
from the huge, freshly-split boulders, it was possible to determine 
the age of the various granite rocks relative to that of the syenite. 
Oldest is syenite. This is intruded by black syenitic vein-rocks^ 
and both are penetrated by hornblende-granite. 

\\€ reached the top of the permatang (ridge), which had a 
north and South direction, and went down to a brawling stream, 
flowing over boulders and outcrops of syenite. L'phill, on the 
other side, after altogether two miles of syenite, the red soil of 
ordinary granite tnot harnblende-bearing) appeared, which con¬ 
tinued up to the highest part of Gunong Benom and for some 
distance dowm the other side. Our parly went eastwards to the 
top of the ridge at 3,000 feet, and then descended to 2J00 feet^ 
where, at 2.45 p.m., our second camp was pitched alongside a small 
stream. 

e started at 7 a.m. on the third day, May 2lst, going east¬ 
wards up the flank of the next ridge by amending a spur. At the 
top the ridge Ithd east, and, after following it till-9.20 a.m., at 
4 j(K) feet, we left it to descend to a stream flowing north at 3,500 
The bed of the valley was covered with large granite core¬ 
boulders, difficult to cross, especially for the coolies. These masses 
of core-botilders at the bottoms of valleys, known to the Xlakys 
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^ sire typical of Benom. In a pool of water near here it was 

interesting to find a crab two inches across. At 10.30 a.m. we cut 
eastwards across the x^ley^ climbing a spur which brought tis, at 
2 p.m. to the top of a ridge S,SOO feel highp whence the summit 
of Benom could be ^een on a bearing of 68 degrees. This 2,000 
foot cl'mb was the longest continuous rise of the whole ascent. 
On the ridge were fresh tracks of rhinoceros (badak sumdu). 

.At this stage the experience gained by E. |. Strugnell on his 
previous trip was invaluable. He had reached the same point, 
and, after a long search^ had found water in a valley, 800 f^t 
below, at the foot of a huge landslide, where he had made his 
highest camping-place. It was an uncomfortable spot to spend the 
night in, a difficult dimh-dowTi for the cnolies with their loads, 
and the thought that the ascent up the same landslide would have 
to be made neTt morning was rather depressing, but still it was a 
definite gain to l>e able to pitch our tents at 4 p.m.^ without having 
had to tire ourselves further by a long search for water. A spring 
emerged from the landslide and trickled down for only a few 
yards before disappearing belovt^ once more. 

Some excavating and banking had to be done to. make a site 
for our tent, and the others of the party all had very steep slopes 
to lie on. Luckily, on this, as on other nights, there was no short- 
age of leaves lor which was fortunate, because it began to 

rain as darkness fell. It was very unpleasant paddling about in 
the mud, and diflkult to get wood dry^ enough to burn for corsklng 
the evening meal, for we were here near the mossy forest. How¬ 
ever, there w^as reason to bless the rain, when, next afternoon, pools 
of rain-water were the only means of cooking rice. But for them, 
most of our party would have gone without supper and breakfast. 
The night was uncomfortable, and three of the coolies deserted 
their dripping leaf-shelter to sleep under a huge rock, which cer¬ 
tainly gave better protection from the rain, but nevertheless was a 
much colder and more draughty refuge than their leaky poffdoP. 
It was indeed a cold camp; the chilly night-air howing dowm the 
landslide into the narrow valley kept most of the 3Ialays awake, 
and some w^ere coughing the night long. 

On May 22nd, the fourth day^ w-e got off at 7.40 a.m, and 
had regained our position on the ridge at S.IS a,m., to go northeast 
along a well-trc^dden rhinoceros-track. A fiamllel ridge, 5^700 to 
6,000 feet high, could be seen about a mile away. At 9.40 a.m. we 
were on a minor peak, 5.700 feet high, wrhere boulders of the usual 
coarse-grained, noti-porphyrittc granite w^ere common, and a peak 
of about 6,500 feet could be seen over a mile to the northeast with 
others in clouds, evidently including the summit of Benom, to the 
east of it, .At 10.30 a.m. we had attained 6,000 feet, still follow¬ 
ing the very useful rhinoceros'track, and then trouble began: for, 
at 11 ,a.m., the track was lost In very difficult ^tigup, llung right 
across the" ridge, and an hour's delay ensued. Great boulders of 
granite, twenty, thirtyj and forty feet across, lay one on top of an 
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other^ whh dangerous, deep chasms between^ that yawned to 
receive the unwary. After various attempts to lind a route amongst 
the rcjcks^ it was Found necessary to descend some distance below 
the crest of the ridge, to ctit a laborigus passage around and below 
them, We attained the ridge again, and went along it to 6,SOO 
feet, where there w^as n view% through the clouds, of the beacon at 
the top, bearing SO degrees. To our astonishment, there were 
still fresh tracks of rhinoireros, which made uf wonder if^ after all, 
a feasitate mute did pass through the for no sign of a track 

had been seen below it. At 1 p^m. vve descended a little until a 
saddle w^as reached with a steep fall on either side. 

U was important to lind water, and a party w^as therefore sent 
down each side^ ourselv-es following the ridge still further and then 
going down its north flank to make a more extended search. About 
four hundred feet helow% were three small pools of rain-water 
coloured with peal, and though, lower down in the valley a stream 
could be heard ilowing at a depth of some twenty feet below 
granite boulders, yet there was no means of getting at it^ so we 
returned to the ridge-top^ imly, however, to learn that the other 
parties had had nn success at all, Wc therefore had to make the 
best of a bad job, and we cani|^ed hy the now-precioiis pcwls. A 
releiving feature w^as the presence of plenty of a ^>ecic5 of Pinunga, 
which was used as aiap by the aMilies. 

In the misty air of the mossy hirest all dead wrxjd is sodden^ 
very reluctant to burn, so for many nights it W’as Impcisaible to 
have a camp-fire for drying clothes^ and useless^ therefore, to w^ash 
them. One of the writers wore the same clothes for six day's, 
and as we were cantinually falling about, they soon became aliR 
with clay and dirt. In spite of our great exertions we did not 
perspire hi the cool air of these altitudes, and the dirty clothes 
were nut so ref}ehing as they might have been. On every nighi, 
except this ime. a bathe was practicable by using a mug to bale 
ivater from the liny streams by the side of which we camped: the 
mid water was a rare stimulant! 

The fifth day dawned bright and sunny, conditions that seem¬ 
ed favourable for a ^new from the summit, and we set off at 7.30 
a,m. hoping to reach the top by 9 a.m. Benom has twdn summits 
about 200 yards apart^ and, although we reached the first one by 
the appointed time, yet it was an hour before we could find a way 
across the ravine filled with granite boulders which lay between 
the two, and on our arrival at the beacon, clouds prevented aJf but 
a few^ glimpses of the surmunding country^ This lack of a view 
caused several day's of very' hard work in coming down the eastern 
side. 

At the top the barometric prt?ssure was only 23 inches. 

.After waiting about an hour in the vain hofie of the clouds 
lifting^ an hour fully occupied in the collection of botanical speci¬ 
mens, at 11.30 a.m. we started the descent sguthe^ist^ fofigwtng an 
old rentis, but^ unfortunately, after passing the abandoned camp 
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of a pre\Houi purly, all si|!:iis of a track were lost. We went down 
a tiny stream which had selected its channel along a fHjq^hyjy-veiti 
lntrus[%'e in the granite, bearing suulh-eastj and nine hundred feet 
were dropped ver>^ qukkiyp with much scrambling over biulder$. 
At LIS p.m. a camp was made at 6,000 feet. 

The night-draught, accentuated hy the narrowness of the val¬ 
ley, made the spot even colder than the previous night Ft a higher 
altitude, but in neither case was the cold unusually severe. Again 
e^Trything was saturated wnth water, and no camp-fire cou3d be 
made. 

On May 24th^ the sixth day, we started at 7.SO a.m.^ continu¬ 
ing down the smaU stream, in direction 100 degrees. It was thought 
that we w^ere now in the head-waters of the Sungai Lompat. but 
really we were in the valley of the Sungai Tcriiau, two rivers further 
to the north map), though three days were to pass before the 
mistake was discovered. Progress was increasingly difficult as the 
stream became more and more precipitous, and at 8-45 a.m^^ at 5,500 
feet, a landslide decided ii& to climb up the steep northern valley-side, 
to look for a ridge leading in the right direction. We had no suc¬ 
cess, for the ridge did not exists so we came down again to the 
.stream. However, after following it for a short distance^ W'e once 
more found ourselves at the top of a waterfall^ which this time was 
quite impassable. 

A line was therefore cut east south-east^ and later south 
south-east^ along the slopes of the right (southern) valley-side, 
following the 5,500 fool contour until it brought us to the top of 
the ridge, where^ to our extreme satisfaction, at 11.50 a.m.^ we 
found an ill-defined game-track^ running through a peculiar^ stunted, 
ridgc-forestj w^hich made a great difference to our comfort and to our 
rate of progress. From here looking south-west a good view was 
obtained of a north and south spnr leading up to a nurlh-wesl by 
southeast range about 63CX)0 feet high; two miles south-east was a 
mountain S^OOO feet high. 

Our journey was continued south-east until one p.m. when the 
ridge died out at 5JOO feet. After a council of w^ar^ during which 
□Mr mid-day meal was eaten^ we took an easterly line, and came to 
a rather large stream, flowing through, and in parts completely 
under^ a mass of granite boulders. This we foliow^ed over extremely 
difficult country^ until its junction with another river was reached 
at 3,OOD feet. Here wre were able to camp on fairly flat ground 
at 5.30 p.m. 

Mat^ one of the coolies, gave us a fright by not turning up until 
after 6 p.m,, more than San hour after the ktst of the others hud 
straggled in. We were much relieved w^hen eventually he dirl ap¬ 
pear, with nothing the matter but a swollen foot and the u$ual 
scratches from thorns. It must be admitted that our motives in 
applying a goodly dose of iodine to the w'ounds were not of the 
highest, in fact, they were distinctly vindictive. Our feelings had 
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further been harrowed hy a doud of sanddics whose wholehearted 
enthusiasm for food w'as checked by nothing until a blazfng camp¬ 
fire had been lit. They covered our soup with a brown film oi their 
scalded corpses; they fell inio the gravy^ and si Ell thousands were left 
to bite us with ever-increasing ferocity. Not until the fire had 
btirai up was there any relief, but then they disappeared entirely 
from our ken, and equanimity was estored^ This day had been 
extremely drihg, and all were beginning to feel the accumulated effect 
of the exertions of the previous d^ys^ so It was cheering to lie down 
in more comfortable surroundings than had been enjoyed since our 
first camp On the Sungai K^lau. The nobe of the stream was a 
good soporific. 

On May 2Sth^ the seventh day^ we set off at S a,m,, the latest 
start of the trip. As the going was so difficult along the stream, 
which was here a succession of wat erf alls, with Intervening stretches 
blocked by boulders and fallen trees, we climbed SOO feet to the 
ridge-top on the north side. In the hope of finding a convenient game- 
track descending eastwards. At S.4S a.m. we reached the top and 
went east till 10 a.m., when both the ridge and the track died out 
at 3,400 feel, and we recommenced climbing and descending the 
spurs of the granite mountain. 

At 1! JO a.m, we came to a contact of granite with fine-graJned 
metamorphosed sediment at 2,600 feet, and noticed a remarkable 
phefiomeiv>nT that it ooincided with the margin of a wide-spread 
wlndblow which extended along the steep ridge-side for an hour’s 
travel. Many large trees had fallen, leaving nothing but shrubs 
and small trees standing; the slope was covered with pmslrate 
trunks, wild bananas and bemban. The destruction had 

not been caused by a landslide, for the soil w^as preserved intact. A 
hurricane or whirlwind had struck the mountain-side, and the depth 
of soil on the sedimentary rock was insufficient to provide a firm 
enough hold for the tree roots. 

At 12 JO p,Tn. we came to a stMl larger tributary of the Terbau, 
and made our camp in a suitable spot at 1,700 feet. The stream- 
bed was very precipitous, with one w'aterfall leading to the next, 
but there were delightful^ deep pools which made excellent bathing- 
places and, as camp had been pitched earlier than usuab it was 
possible at long last to get our filthy clothes washed and dried. 

Next day we made a start at 7 JO a.ni. going east or east north¬ 
east along the flank of a hill of the same altered sedimentary rock 
or schist, on the notLhern ride of our mountain torrent. It was a 
banded rock, fine-grained in texture, the product of intense heat- 
metamorphfsm on deposit.^ nf mud and fine sand. There were also 
abundant boulders of coarse-grained vxjltanlc conglomerate, which 
had been converted to a veiy^ hard rigid rock by the same metamor¬ 
phism. 

At S.40 a.m, we came to a contact of fine-grained granite with 
banded schist, and^ fave minutes later^ the main stream of the Sungai 
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Terhau was reached, Jost below the mouth of the tributary on which 
we had camped the previous night. Granite was here in sUu. We 
continued east downstream, passing e^tposures of banded schist dip¬ 
ping at a Inw angle (10 lo 30 degrees) towards easinortheast, and 
noted that hoiilders of wlcanic conglomerate too were common. 

At 11 a.m. we photographed Lhe same banded schist dipping 
30 degrees towards the eastnortheast (Plate VT) Boulders of granitic 
vein-rock were abundant ^ and their origin became evident when, at 
n.30 am-, a dyke of the rock was found intrusive into the schist 
(Plate Vll). 

At this spot there were big fish in the river, sitaraUf 

and others, more than two feet in length, Md the stream had now 
become broad enoiigh to cause a gap in the jungle through which the 
sunlight could penetrate. It w'as pleai^t to spend an hour here, if 
only to get thoroughly warm in the sun. One of us was so interested 
in matters piscatorial and geotogicaJ that he did not notice that he 
had became the centre of attraction for a few hundred bees, and 
only when two of them found their wav" under his vest did ho really 
become conscious oi their attentions. Luckily they WTre good-tem¬ 
pered, though a little later one of the Malays was stung. 

Five minutes below we came to a great landslide, a conseouencp 
of the great floods of 1926, and saw that the debris from it had 
originally dammed back the river, drowning quite a number of tall 
trees. By this time the stream had cut through the dam, forming 
a channel with sleep banks of red earth, twenty feel high. Banded 
schUt could be seen in $itu high up on the hill-side, and the land¬ 
slide had brought dow^n huge, freshiy-broken boulders of hard, un¬ 
weathered volcanic tuff^ which is probably here interbedded with the 
schist. There were many boulders of the volcanic-conglomerate in 
the river. Further downstream great bouldem of granite were seen 
lying on exposures of schist, indicating that granite is In situ higher 
up the valley-sides. It is likely that there a trough-shaped 
depression in the original surface of contact of granite and schist, 
and that, when severe erf>sion had laid bare the granite, a longue of 
schist penetrating into the granite was exposed. As is common 
elsewhere in Malaya, the stream elected to follow this tongue of 
sedimentary' rock. 

At 2.4S w'e camped at 500 feet and noted that the schist 
had now' a steeper dip. 

On May 27th, the ninth day* two hours' walk through an exten¬ 
sive area of flat land brought us to a Sakai kampong at Kuala 
Terhau, w'here we learnt far the first time that our parly had 
followed the Terhau and not the Lampat, I'he Sakai here gT^>w 
padi and own kerbuu (buffaloes), and have such a permanent- 
looking settlement that they seem to have given up their wandering 
habits, A range about 1,500 feel high, one mile northeast from 
Kuala Terbau^ show'ed a clifT-exp4)stire of what appeared to be 
banded schist, 
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^ y^^ followed the Sinif^ai Kerati all Tnorniiij^, through riverside 

jungle and culd iadang (clearings), until we halted to canip near 
Kuara lj>rn[}at at I p.m., on low hanks of weathered qnarUite and 
shale. Our rice-5upp]ies were almost rtnished and none could be 
5 partNj for the Sakai of the neighbourluMid, who were anxious to 
get some. Tliey sfjid us some two hundred head of j^gong (uiaiBe), 
of which they had a large quantity. 

From this camp, three hours' walk the nest day brought us, 
through well-cultivated ^Falay kampongs^ to the railwav-station at 
Koala Krau. 

GEOLOGY, 

Jhe rocks forniing the country' traversed have already been 
described in the preceding accemnt, and the results will now he 
summarised. 

Syenite, augite-syenite^ and homblende-granite are comiiion in 
a north and-south Ijelt, two miles wide^ between 1,200 feet and 2^500 
feet tin the western slopes of Benom, \\ hile these nocks are intrud- 
ed by granite, yet it is probable that the granite is of the same 
general age. 

Further u|ji the mountain, ordinary granite without hornblende 
IS the counlry^rock, extending to the summit and down the other 
side until a deposit of banded schist, (serifinenlary' rocks and volca¬ 
nic rocks which have l>een altered by the granite) ^ is met at 2,600 
feet. The Sungai Krau flows over ilat land on the east side of the 
mo^untafn, where infrequent exposures indicate that the country is 
built of quarLaite and shale, interbedded with volcanic lava "and 
tuffp all intruded by small granite-masses. 

Concentrates washed from the syenitic rticks on the west side 
of the mountain are rich in magnetite and zircon, \o tourmaline 
or other minerals commsinly associated with tin-ore were seen^ and 
no minerals of economic inifwirtance were detectt*<J, 

VEGETATION, 

From a forestry tioint of \ievr, the jungle above 600 feet on 
the Raub side and 2,000 feet on the Krau side is generally poor, 

.\ little mertaa was found near streams below this altitude on the 
Rauh side, and t/irngal w^as seen in isolated patches on the eastern 
sh:>pes of Henom up to 5,000 feet. Tt seems possible that citenfal 
occurs in this manner all over the lower slopes of Eenom, but not in 
larp quantities. The poorness of the surrounding jungle is charac- 
teristic: it is common with t/tejigfii in Pahang, that, where this species 
is bund, there is veiy little else of %'alue. The altitude 3,000 feet 
is much higher than that of l,S0O feel given by Foxworthy in 
Malayan Forest Records Xo, though the average maximum height 
of thcHgd is about that mentioned by him, Clt^ngul has also b^n 
recorded at 5.000 feet in Sena ling Inas, Xegri Sembilan, It seems 
possible that these isolatetl occurrences of r/iengaf at comparatively 
high altitudes are relics of the time, estimated at 10,000 years^ or 
more, ago, when it was breed to such high positions by "the sub- 
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mergence of ihe Feninfiula an^thut"iii^the 

which has elap^ .i.ce .he submergence 

of the I’eninstila. . ,jf the 

Seraya was met with up w , _ ^ district is 

mountain. It is certain that, ^_g of the Dipierocarpaceac 
concerned, this name ^‘tJnd ab^ve 3.000 feet- 

than Sharea Curthu, whose range dr^ rM li^ its associated 
The hilbjungle, of £^''4 'a chatacterisd^ rep^ 

undergrowth of bertam. ^' jn which the Daerj-- 

resentative, gave ‘tfJ mossy forest was found 

f7S?fe^ S vno. T-i' ttiis type large trees are absent, 
above S,75Q feet f riate \ "w- diameter. The stems of the 

none being more than abmt ^vrolien to iw'o and 

ver> numerous small trees and_ p ^ of moss, which 

s !fia 

b,. H. 

’.ht 

escecd fifteen feet m height, }_ . sheltered vallev where we 
immediately become taller. In to six'tv feet high. 

c„„p«i a. « 400 .he Ts «..».») by 

The ridge-vegetation m wiih numerous 

DaCfydium clatum and ^ , .j ^ Lnwer down the Krau 

orchids and many species of mmxak {Agathh 

the S^t was common'on the Krau 

ijfAfl) was not seen on the Kauo siui, um 

side at about 3,000 feet. f ni.Ky.rarf!rAiii siip.I. me rant i 

In the Terbau ™ ley, irr«mg 1,300 

{SfioFca spp.), 3 littlf?otan working bv the Sakai. 

{«t downwards. of jungle-produce until the bound* 

there was no sign of any working oi t' 

ary of the Krau Game Reserve was reached. 

list of HfiRBAElUM SPECIMENS. 

, l„deb.«i “ iKtanrc'*.- 

WtoW^b-'K* “I id«,.if.=..lons. 

Viol. ACE A E „ «• u- Hf 

2246+ Alsodeia Walhcbiana Hi, 

TERNSTROEM 1 AC6916 ft. 

22336 Anneslea crassip^ Hf. 69 
22131 P^ntsphylsix itialayar'^ 
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OCHXACEAE 

22466 Gomphia obiongifolia RidI, 

OLACINEAE 

22350 cf. Gomphandra affinis Mast. 5500 ft 
ROSACE-^E 

223 IS Pi'geum sp. Probably a spedes; it will not match 

_anything at the Singapore Herbirium. 5600 ft. 

COMBRETACEAE 

22474 Quisquaiis indica L. 

MYRTACEAE 

22334 1-eptospeTmiiiii flavcscens Sin. 6916 ft, 

22335 Eugenia Wrayi King. 6916 ft. 

MELASTO^^.■\CE.^E 

22437 Blastus Cogniaiuiii Staph. 4000 ft. 

Medinilia Clarkei King, 5600 ft. 
ing in the nature of the stamens. 6500 ft. 

Memecylon garcinioides Bl, 

Pachycentria tuberculata Korth. 

PhylJagaihis Griffithii King. 

Orilrophes Robinsonii Rldl. 5700 ft, 

Sonerila picta var. conoolor Ridl. 4000 ft. 
RUBJACEAE 

22342 Argostetnma nit^m Hend. The only previous sned- 
ijien is the type in the Singapore Herbarium. 6916 ft. 
Argcetemma sp. This i$ almcist certainly new The 
only other mllection in the Singapore herbarium resem- 
this is an unidentified plant collected by Hohlum 
at Brastagi. 5500 ft, 

Isora siricta Rojtb. 

Mussaenda oblonga King. 

Pavetta indica L. 

Uncaria sclerophylia Roxb. 

VACCINIACEAE ^ ^ 

22315 Vacciniura longfhracteatum Ridl. 5400 ft. 

_ i23A5 Vaccinium perakense RidJ. 6916 ft 

ERICACEAE 

22344 Rht^odendron sp. This is near R. bngfflonim, but is 
distinct from It and from anything else in the Singapore 
herbarium. 6916 ft s * 

EPACRIDEAE 

MYRSrN4:A]^*^*^*”*'^" malayaiiu.s Jack. 6000 ft. 

22332 Ardisia beromensia Hend. The only previous collection 
IS the tjpe speamen. 6916 ft. 

Ardisia aff. A. Virens Kurz. 

Ardisia sp. Possibly new; it is unmatchabJe at the 
Singapore herbanum. 3500 ft, 

Emilia rugosa Ridl. 6916 ft. 

Labisia pothoina var. alata Lindl. 4500 ft. 


22316 

22472 

22460 

22471 

22320 

22453 


22349 


22463 

22468 
22461 

22469 


22473 

22347 

22326 

22458 
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STYRACEAE 

22J37 Coniyloblaste pulcherrinaa Ridl. 6916 ft. 
APOCYN.ACEAE 

22462 Ervatamia cylindrocaqja K. & G, 

LOGANIACR^E 

22456 Gaertnera acuminaLa Benth. var. montana RidL 5000 ft. 
XEPENTH.^CE.^E 

2211] Nepenthes sanguinea Lindl. 5500 fl. 

BAL.ANOPHORACEAE 

22146 Batanophora globosa Jungh. 5500 ft, 
EL'PHORBI.ACEAE 

22465 Alchornea ^illosa Muell. 

22470 Antidesma salidnum Ridl. 

MORACEAE 

22141 Ficus variolosa BI. 6916 ft. 

22452 Ficus pyriformis Hook. var. augusdfolia, 1000 ft- 
ORCHID.ACEAE 

22329 CoeJogyne camea Hf. 6916 ft. 

22127 Crinonia parviflora Pfitger. 6916 fl, 

22119 Dendrobiutn augusdfoUuin Ridl, 5600 ft. 

22310 Dendtobium comutum Hf. 5400 ft. 

22123 Eria Scortechinii Hf. 6QO0 ft. 

22328 Platydinis gracilis Hf. 6916 ft. 

22124 Sarcopodium longipes Kranzl. 6500 ft. 

LILI.ACE,\E 

22451 Dracaena sp. Near D. umbradca; possibly new. 
5000 ft. 

BURMANNI.ACEAE 

22313 Burmannia bngifoHa Becc. 5300 ft. 

CYPER.ACEAE 

22343 Gahnia javanica Moritz. 6916 ft. 

CONIFER.AE 

22321 Dacrydium elatum Wall. 5700 ft. 
LYCOPODL4CEAE 

22454 Lycopodium phlegmaris, 4000 ft, 

22455 Lycopodium casuarinoides Spreng. 5000 ft. 

FERNS 

22467 Aptrophyum reticulatum Forst. Klf. 

22459 Dipteris Lobbiana Moore. 3000 ft, 

LH^ERWORT 

22314 Hymenophyllum Blumeanutn Spr, 5100 ft. 

The numbers given are those of the Forest Research Institute 
Herbarium at Kepong, Selangor, ^^^e^e no height b given, the 
species b a lowland form collected on the foot-hills. 
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MAHMUD II and ABDUL JALlL IIL 
1^85—1720 A.D. 

R. J. ^VlLKINSON^ CM.C. 

Althoii^ lha reigf!5 of these two kings represent a dark page 
of Malay Hisior>' they are of special interest because C 4 in trace 
tq them the origin of five ^[aJay dynasties; Lingga, Singapore^ 
Trenf^i^anu, Pahang and Johore. 

the prtndpal authorities for this period are; {1} Xetscher, De 
Xetierlanders in Djohor en Siak''; (Li) a BugU Hbtory, of which 
the Malay test was published at Singapore in A. H. 1^29 {SdusUa 
Mehyti t/tfw Bugis), and its English version^ slightly abridged^ by 
Mr, Hans Overbeck in the Mabyan Society's Joutn^^ Uecemberp 
I92b; and (iJi) n Afaby or anti-Eugis Hi$lQr>> the Hikayal Johor, 
still unpublished^ in the Batavian Society's lihtary at Wckevreden. 

Mahmud Tl was the son of SnLtan Ibrahim of Johur and Pahang 
b}' a daughter of the feudal lord of Bentan. Sul can 

Ibrahim died on the Ibth February, having been predeceased 

by the iaksantaHHf^ his father*in-1aw. During SuJtan Mahmud’s 
minority the government was administered at first by a Da to' Fodu- 
ka Raja—mil a Betidafiara Fadida Raja as stated in the works of 
Xetscher and RoulTaer and in my own history. This Da to" Padida 
di^ in A.I), 17SS. His name takes precedence of that of the 
Bandahara Seri of his time on a letter of protest sent 

to the Dutch Government in May, 16S5 (Xelschet^ App,, p, viii). 
The eKpIanalion 1$ that he was bin laksamana, the Queen ^lother^s 
brother, uncle and nalural gtiardian of the young king. When the 
Dato Paduka died in I68S .\.D. the Bendahara became ex-o^do 
regent and took precedence of all Malay Chiefs in the treaty of 
1689 A.D. {XeLscher App.^ p. viii), (Jne result of the change was a 
prompt move from Riau (the Dato' Paduka's domain) to the older 
cafiLtal at Makam Tauhid. The Court was there in 1689 Aii. 

Sultan Mahmud was not Sultan Mahmud ” at alL He was 
styled Sultan Ahduhjalil and is so named in the johor History and 
in the Treaty of 16S9 A.D. But he is called Suitati Mahmud by the 
Eugis History, Xet^hcr and Rouffaer; so Sultan Mahmud ” he 
is likely tc remain. 

The Bendahara Sri Maharaja died at some dale between 1639 
and 1699. His name was Abdul-n\ajid and he is almost certainly 
the Bendahara Padang Saujana buried at Kota Ttnggi. He was 
succeeded as Bendahara {Faduka Raja) by his son AbduHalil cf; 
in the Johor histoiy S&ri Rama pun perd mindapatkan 

Bendabara Faduka Raja. 

Of Sultan 3.rahmud s chanicier the less said the better. Bui 
as the Hll^ajat Johor fwhich champions him) has never been pubti- 
shed it is onl_v right to give its defence of him ps well as its 
explanation of the wrong that he did to Megat Sri Rama, Briefly 
he was under I he infiuence of the moon/' i^e.^ a lunatic, 
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Baglnda lisda hoU A hethieri karm f/erdinikftfi pen; di- 

fieduUAati kemjaan^ pfdting kaptidu dindahurt} mem£g£tHg 
perentah itegiri; dkun baghtda da gHa detignn bhii pin itu. Da 7 i 
}ika hsgmda miii/iiit pirempudn yang baik rupa-ttya datengdafi 
binchi Sijkajii sebah peri ifu diitei baginde. 

Kepiida sun/a ban' Suf^en Abdui-jaiit ^kab beradu siting ktiri, 
Mtika dating areng persembah nangke; dan kaptida urabiii itu 
bmi Megat Siri Ramti tnesek ka-dtiltim barna ia bunibig iujob 
buian. Serte di-iifitii nangka itu terluhidtib in gin bendak makiin 
fttiHgka hu iiadti da pat ^nbani rtisa-nya. Maka binj Migat Seri 
Rama pun dalangdah meridapatkan peng/iui;^ island mitifn nangka 
barang salu uitis. Make pkir pengbuiit istana dan jibab ia bun- 
tingdah fnaka sangai berkehendak ini. Maka ialu di-ambUkan- 
nya satu ulas; rnaka di-maktin-nya~lak. Sa-ieiafs ikdah maka 
bagindti-pun bangitn dari beradUr Mtika sigaia penjawai-pnn da- 
tang membaieakau ayer basoh muka, lalu scntayam di-atai petera- 
na^ ialu iiriihat kapada nangka, lain haghtda surah ambiL Maka 
penghutu isfana p$in daiang membtm*akaji nangka^ iatu di-persem- 
btihkan-ttya menganibii sain uias mimberi bmi Megal Seri Rama 
ktirna ia mengidam Mndak makan nangka. Talkaia hu baghida 
didaiam iiada ingat kapada wakiu btdan bahani timbid^ Sa-tehh 
baginda mendengar setnbaA pinghufu istana maka baginda pun 
lirta-ti^a; thah baginda suro/i-itik panggil him Alegar Siri Rama 
it it. Aku itendak niEiikai anak-nya^ ta-kah yang makart jiangka 
hu/* Maka di~panggil-iah bini Megat Seri Rama ifu^ ia-pun 
datang. Maka tatu di-belah perut-nya; dan anak yang didatam 
perut itu mengisap nangka. Maka bini Alegat Siri Rama putt 
maM 

We will pass over the story of his assassii^ation. According to 
Haniilion a MaEiiy noble passed a long lance through his heart 
and so made an etid of the beast/" According to the Johor Annals 
Megat Sri Rama cut his head ufien with a machete (parang)^ h 
matter little how he died. He was killed in August, 16^9, at Kqta 
^ when mounted on the shoulders of one ol bb foUowers,- 
whence his iwsthumous names, Mangkai di~jidting and Marbum 
Kata Tiftggi. 

He was succeeded on the 3rd September, 1699, by hb Renda- 
hara Alwlut-jatilp not by virtue of any relationship (as is sometimes 
claimed by the Bendahara’s descendants) but ex^sfiicifi, '['he Bugls 
History says, It is the custom that if a ruling house dies out 
kingship goes to the Bendahura (Overbeck^ p, 348). !\'hen a 
King dies the Bendahara becomes regent till a surcessor is appoint¬ 
ed; when there is no successor he becomes regent indermitely, 
he takes the throne. 

According to Hamilton who knew him personally Abdul-jalil 
was a religious bigot and a weak man, submissive in all things to 
a masterful younger brother. Abdiibjalil made that brother's title 
t Raja fndha Bongsu) rank on a parity with thuse of hb elders, 
the Bendahara and Temenggtsng. Even so he did not satisfy Tun 
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Mahmud; for as the Bugis history tells us. Rajfi [ndra Bcmgsu 
was made Yamluan Muda'' (Overbeck, p. 349). In 17t5 the 
Yamtuaii Muda signed a treaty with the Dutch the terms oi 
which Indicate his arrogance, the Sultan not being even mentioned 
(Xetscher, App,, p. xxiii). 

On the 21 St March 1717^ what HamLItoti calb " an army of 
Menacabdes attacked and captured Johor. The liugis Annals $^y 
that “ Johor lost the fight for there was no harmony between the 
people and the nobles who had oppressed the people^ altered old 
custoniiS and done much wrong/' This h quite likely. The leader 
of the ^linangkabau “ army ” was one Raja Kechil, pirate-king of 
Siak^ an adventurer of uncertain origin. Sultan Abdubjaltl fled to 
the East Coast where he met Capt. HamiUon at Trengganu in 1719. 
Tlie Yamtuan Muda fell in the fighting. He was shot by Raja 
KechiJ's men in a coppice and was known posthumously as Mar hum 
di-Kdyti. 

Late in 1719 or early in 1720 a peace was patched op between 
Raja Kechil and Sultan .Abdul-jalil on the understanding that the 
latter w^ould give one of hh daughters in marriage to the former, 
A royal marKage meant much to an adventurer like Raja Kechil, 
while Sultan AbduCjalil was destitute and had everything to gain 
by peace. Sultan Abdul-jalil then went to Johor or Riau where 
Raja Kechil was. AIJ wnuld probably have gone well had the Raja 
married the Sultan's eldest daughter^ Ttn^ku Tcugah or T. Erang, 
as first arranged; but he changed his mind afterwards and w^aated 
to marry the youngest, Tengku Kamariah, instead. This was agreed 
to; but it gave great offence to Tengku Erang and her friends, 
causing tongues to wag and questions to be asked regarding the 
genuineness of Raja Kechirs claims to be a prince. Jn the end 
the ladies decided that the Raja was not a fit and proper husband 
for a young princess like Kamariah. But how break off the engage¬ 
ment? They were all in Raja KechiTs [>ower. The old Sultan and 
hLs women and children d^ided to flee away back to the East 
Coast. They were caught off Kuaia Pahang; the Sultan was killed; 
and the women and children taken to Riau where Raja Kechit 
married Tengku Kamarlah by force. Such, at least, is my reading 
of an episode on which the Bugis and Malay stories disagree hope¬ 
lessly Jn detail. 

in a passage left untranslated by Mr, Overbeck the Bugis 
History (p, 21) sap that Sultan Abdul-jalil reigned 22 (lunar) 
years of which 19 were peaceful. This tallies exactly with the facts 
that have been given above though not with the confused account 
in the History itself which makes only one episode of the attack on 
Johor [ArO, 1717} and the flight of Abdul-jdll and his daughters 
(A_D. 1720), The three troubled years were the interval. 

Sultan Abdul-jalil is known as Mar hum Kuah Fahmg. His 
death ends the reigns under discus^on; but ihe real interest of the 
reigns is genealogical. Who were the foundeirs of the five dynasties 
first mentioned? 
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The first two dynasties give no trouble; they are in histor>". 
Sultan Abdul-jaliS’s son betiame Sultan in 1722 under the title of 
Sultan Sulatnian Badr-aba'ani Shah. He is known as Mar hum 
FNaTigkut di-Iifitungiin and died cm the 20th August, 1760. Before 
his death he had raised his son AhduUjaliL [Ttngku Beidr and Rajij 
di-Baroli) to royal rank as regent so that Abdul-jaJil, though never 
instaUed as hb fat herb successor, was a Sultan at the time of his 
death in januai^p 1761^ and should count as such. From that date 
the genealogy is not in dispute, A list of the Sultans (omitting the 
Tengku Besar Abdul-jalii) is given by Rouffaer (p* 600), Was 
Mabka Kmporium vpor 1400 A.D. genaamd Alalajoer?” 

The stor>' of the Trengganu Sultans is less certain. Our autho¬ 
rities are: (i) a few' statements of Xetscher; (ii) a table of Sultans 
given by Sir John Bucknili in this jourtial (April 1925' pp. 196, 
197); and (iii) a short history of Trengganu m another number of 
this Journal (May, 1916). From the last we leam that the first 
Sultan was Zainulabidia bin Abdubmajid, i.e. he was a brothsr of 
our Sultan Abdul-jaliL By Xetscher we are told that according 
to native sources he was installed as Sultan by Sutaiman Shah in 
.\.D. 1725. Apart from that he seems to have made very' little 
impression on history' and is left unmentioned in both the Johor and 
Bugis Chfonicles of his lin^e. He died on the Tth March,^ 1733 
(Xetschect p. 74, footnote). 

He was succeeded by his son Tun Dal am or Raja K^hil^ who 
took the title of Mansur Shah and was unquestionably^ a remarkable 
man. He is known as Marhum Besur or “ the Great.” Hh per¬ 
sonal name wt do not know'. He is almost certainty the VaTigdiper- 
lUiin Kechr who was taken by Sultan Stilaiman from Trengganu 
to Riau in .\.H. 1149 (1736 A.D.); he may be the “ Raja Abdul- 
kadir ” who was circumcised shortly aftenv-ards (Overbeck, p. 380). 
He married Tengku Bulang, daughter of Sultan Sulaitnan, in 1739. 
He reigned sixty years: according to Bucknili he reigned seventy- 
one years, but the dates given by Bucknili are more like diose of 
his birth and death. I am inclin^ to think it possible that he was 
born even later than the date given by Bucknili for his accession; 
as it was then usnaJ to count as royal only such sons as were born 
after their fathers' accession to the throne and m that event his dale 
of birth w^ould be about 172S AdJ. Sultan Mansur pJayed a great 
part aftervvard.s as head of the “ Malay (in contradistinclfon to 
the ^^Bug^5party at the Riau Court; and if his father-mdaw, 
Sultan Sulaiman had not chosen of his own free-will to remain a 
roi- the history of Malaya might hav^e been very difTerent. 

But this is a digression. From Sultan Mansur onwards BucknilFs 
nannes of Sultans agree with those in Xetscher though his dates do 
not alw^ays tally and no relationships are given. The following 
(partly from Xetscher) may be of use for comparative purposes; 

III , Zain-al-aliediii II, sen of Mansur, 1793-1SOE; 

IV. .Ahmad 1, son of III, iaOS-lS27^ 

V. Abdubrahman, son of III, ia27-l831; 
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VI, Dayd, son of l\\ iS^l^ reigned for three vi^eeks; 

VII. Mansur M, son of HI, la^l-lSSd; 

VIIL Mohammed, son of VI [, 1S36-IS39; 

IX. Oiitarj son of IV, IS39-I876; 

X. Ahmad II ^ son of IX, 1876-1881; 

XL Zain-a!-abedin Hi, son of X, 1881-1918. 

The Bendaharas—afterwards Sultans—of Pahang are still 
harder to trace. Our authorities are: (L) the Bugis History, (ii) 
the Hikayat Johor; (iil) a few statements In Xebcher and titles 
mentioried in. treaties given in his appendices; (iv) the *' ofEcial 
genealogv' of the Bendaharas published (with some valuable 
notes) by Mr, Linehan in this Journal for December, 1926; (v) 
the “ ohidal ” gcnealog>' of the Temenggongs of Johor^ given in 
my History, 3rd Edition, p. 82; and (vi) a genealogy given me 
in Singapore by a Malay with some inner knowledge of the facts- 
Thls last geneiogv' was looted by the Turk$ in 1922: what they 
wanted it for, I cannot guess; but it had served as the basis of the 
geneaJog>' given on page 83 of the third edition of my History. 
One source of inference may be added. It was usual at that 
time for a Temenggong to succeed a Beiidahara and lor a Paduka 
Raja to follow a Sri Maharaja. I put the results of such inferences 
in brackets. 

The following is my list of the Bendabaras after the accession 
of Sultan Abduhjaiil in .^,D. 1699, 

I, Bendahara Sri Maharaja Tun Mas rVnorn, brother of Sul¬ 
tan Abdubjalil. He Is mentioned in the Bugis History^ (Ov'erbeck 
p. 349), Temenggong Abdullah was made Bcndaham to replace 
Tun Mas Anom who had died.'" His title (Sri Maharaja) appears 
on the seal of the Dato^ of Rembau (1708 AD.) and in a treaty 
of A,I>. 1715 with the Dutch {Netsdier, App,^ p, ?rsiii). 

II. Bendahara (Paduka Raja) Tun Abdullah, brother of 
Suitan .4l>dul-jalii. We are told in the Bugis History (Overbeck, 
p. 349) that Johor was destroyed in Bendahara Abduliabs time. 
The date of the fall of Johor Is March 1717. 

IIL Bendahara Sri ^laharaja Tun Hussain, eldest son of 
Sultan .^bdul-JaJLI. He was born before his father succeeded to 
the throne and was ruled ineligible for the Sultanate as he was 
not an amk di-ddam or born in the purplebut he claimed 
the throne (Overbeck, p, 350) and is mentioned as a brother 
(rawdarff) of Suitan Sulaiman in the Johor History^ also. His 
title (Sri Maharaja) appears in the Dutch Treaty of A.D, 1734. 
He is called the Bendahara Fekok or Pegoh m both histories. The 
Johor history says gf Sultan AbduLlaliL Waktu ta menkdi 
bendahara beranak ja-oraif^, hudah dt-jadikan bendahara di-Pa- 
hang dan iiudah kiturman bendahara Pahang yang ada sHarang 
mi. This is categorical enough; but it is just possible that he is 
confused with his brother Mutahir (Tahir) from w'hom the Pahang 
Sultans are avow^edly descended, and of whom the statemefit would 
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also be true. The Bugis History is very cxinfused about hJm. It 
represents Tun Hussain as disputing the throne with Sultan Alwliil- 
jalil who was not an amk di-daium, as the History suggests. The 
dispute was with the anuk di-dalam Sultan Sulaiman. 

IV. Bendahara (Puduka Raja) Tun Abdul-jaliL, brother of 
Sultan AbdubjaJiL While TemenRgong he ^ve his daughter in 
marriage to the first Vajntiian iluda; cf. Overbeck's Bugis His- 
loryj p. 35S; Netseher^ p. 59. He would nalurally succeed as 
Bendahara on his nephew's death; and we find him as Hendahara 
in the genealogy^ given in my History, third edition^ p. l!S5. His 
daughter had been married In infancy lo Sultan Mahmud tNetscher, 
p, 59); so he would not be of Tun Hussain's generation. He 
outlived Tun Husain but not for long. 

V". Bendahara Sri ^laharaja Tun Mutahir (Tahir), probably 
a son of Sultan Abdul-jaliL He figures in the ^neabgy on p. 83 
of my History as Temenggong to Abdul-jarnat; and we know tfrom 
Linehan) that he ruled as Bendahara in Pahang where his gra%'e 
is shown. He figures as '' Sri Maharaja in the Dutch Treaty of 
1756 A.D. .^s his son married a daughier of Bendahara Husain 
1 assume the two to be of the same generation, probably brothers, 

Vi. Bendahara Paduka Raja Tun Abdul-majid, son of Muta¬ 
hir (v). Tun Abdul-ntajid is mentioned in the Bugis History 
COverbeck, p. 3SO), The Sultan married Tun Abdul-majid to the 
daughter of the Bendahara, Tun Inah,"'—Indicating that the parties 
to the marriage w'ere very young at that time, i.e., about 1736 AD. 
In the Dutch agreement oi the I2lh December, 1757, w^e read qI the 
Daloe Temenggong Tun Abdul-majid/^ In 1770 he w^as Bendahara 
(Linehan). He installed Raja Haji, Vamtuan Muda of Riau, in 
177S; and signed agreements with the J>utch in I7S4 and 17S7 
Nets^er, App., pp. iJxTxx. Netscher (p. 107) speaks of him in 
1760 {while he was still Temenggong) as Temenggong Puduka 
Raja which is what w^e should expect. 

Tun Abdul-majid lived to a great age. He must have outlived 
his younger brother, Temenggong Abdul-jamal who should other¬ 
wise have succeeded as Bendahara. He was alive in February, 
1S02 (Netscher, p. 244). 

From thb time the Bendahara^hip of Pahang separates from 
the Temenggon^hip of Johor; and the holders of the two offices 
are as shown in the official pedigrees. The “ Interregnumto 
which Mr. Linehan alludes may have been due to the Temenggong 
—a Bugis—claiming to become Bendahara on the strength of the 
many precedents. For the rest of the Bendahara line Mr. Line- 
hau s article should be consulted. 

The line of the early Temenggougs may be deduced easily 
from that of the Bendaharas as each bec^e Bendahara in his turn. 
It runs as follows:— 

1. Temenggong (Paduka Raja) Tun Abdullah; afterwarcts 
Bendahara IL 
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IL (Tcmenggotig) Sri Maharaja Tuft Husain; afterwards 
Benckhara HI. 

III. Temenggoftg (Paduka Raja) Tun .Abdul-janial {Nets- 
chef;, p. 59); afterwards Bendahara IV\ 

IW Temenggong Sri ^laharaja Tun Mutahir (HislGryj p. 
33) ; afterwards Bendahara \\ 

V* Temenggong Paduka Raja Tun Abdul-majid (Ketscher^ 
p. 107; Xetscher^ p, sxriv); afterwards Bendahara VI. 

The remaining Teoienggiongs are given in my History^" third 
edition^ on p, S3^ 

No finality whatever is claimed for these lists and genealogies. 
Further eTpidence will come by degrees. AH that is hoped from 
this article is that it may sum up what we know at present and 
so bring us a stage nearer the truth. 
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HIKAYAT SULTAN BUSTAMAM, 


By H. OvESBECK. 

In the introduction to my account of the Hikayat Gania 
Mara,/' pubHslied iu voL VIj part 11^ of this journaj (June 19'2S)t I 
mentioned that in one tif the MaJay bookshops 1 had found a copy 
of the Hikayat Sultan Bustamam.” Dr. ^\lnstedt informed me 
that ihe Malays—as far as there are still ^lalays who read their 
own literature—treat this story' with a certain veneration, and that 
a Jump! or incantation Is read over it before ihe book is openetk 

r have been unable to trace a manuscript of this Hikayat in 
the published catalogues of ^lalay MSS. Two lithographed editions 
are menlioned in the catalogue oi the “ KolonJale Bibliotheek ” 
at the Hague, the one published in Penang A.FL 1312 (1895)^ 
and the other also m Penang A.H. 1317 (1900). My own copy 
IS published in Singapore AM^ 1332, t have not seen the Penang 
editions, but from what I know of Malay publishers I assume that 
my edition is merely a third edition of the text published in Penang. 

Dr. P. \'oorhoeve kindly called my attention to the fact that 
Dr, C. Snouck-Hurgronje mentions a Hikayat Sulutan Boseuta- 
man"' as belonging to Achehnese literature in his w^ork “The 
,j\chehTie 5 e —in vol. 11, 143-155 (English Edition) a short account 
of the contents h given. The Achehnese story seems to be rather a 
** penglipoer-lara ''—wrsion of the original text. Dr. Snouck- 
Hurgronje gathered the material for his work mainly during the 
year 1892^ and we may thus assume that the story^ was already 
widely known amongst the ilalays before the Penang ^ition of 1S95 
(if that be the first edition) appeared. 

In the Achehnese version, unless Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje left 
out in his account, which is ^rdly credible, the most important 
factSj there is not much to explain the veneration which the Malays 
show for this work. But it is otherwise with the complete story^ as 
published in the Straits Settlements. It is one of the legendary 
tales of the progress of Islam in India, exceedingly well WTitten, 
though much of its original charm may have been lost in translat¬ 
ing it Into the Malay Language. For it is not an original Malay 
story'. 

Both Penang editions, according to the catalogue of the 
Koloniale Bibliotheek, tell us something of the origin: Ada-lah asal 
cherilera-nya dengan bah^sa HindustaUj di-obahkan oleh Dato* 

Saudagar Puteh.kapada bahasa Jawi.'' (In my Sinppore edition 

this information is omitted). But even without this information 
it is ob™u 5 that the Hikayat Sultan Eustamam must be of 
Indian origin. I.eaving ^ide the Islamic basis, it is written by 
an author well versed in the "Xittsaslra", the science of politicSp 
of Avhlch the drama Mudraraksasa by Visakhadatta is the well- 
known paradigmA. The author has not failed to underline the 
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Sagacity of the viziers, who knew how to guide kings and princes 
so skilfully that without noticing it themselves they do exactly 
what the wise viziers deem necessan* in the interest of their master 
the dynasty or the state, and who are not overscrupulous about 
the means as long as the end justifies them. 

There b a certain kinship between the Hikayat Ganja Mara '' 
and the Hikayat Sultan Bustamam ” as regards some of the 
principal characters in the stories, which rather points to a com¬ 
mon source, but where that source is^ I have been unable to trace. 
The author of the “Hikayat Sultan Bustamam^^ apparently had a 
deep respect for the king of Gujerat (although he is nearly the only 
prince not converted to Islam by the hero) which may point to the 
story having originated either in Gujerat or somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Thi^ would explain its rinding iis wav into Malay 
literature, the influence of Gujerat on it being well^tabllshed, Bn't 
T have been unable to trace the names of persons or countries 
mentioned in the Malay text in the Index to " The Arabic History 
of Gujerat" edited by Sir E. Denison Ross (London I9l0-i92g), 
The only hint as to its origin to be found in the Jfalav text is 
“Sultan Kehir Shah of our country ” and his son Suitan Shah, 
(see below). 

But in spile of its not Iieing an original Malav stor\% and fii 
spite of its being somewhat akin to the “ Hikayat' Gania ifara.” 
r think a symopsis of the Hikayat Sultan Bustamam " is worth 
publishing, a$ it might lead to tracing the Indian original, and per* 
haps to a new edition of the Malay text, which well deserves ft. 
Besides, T have been told that $o far very little is known of the 
legends woven around the conquest of India by Islam, and a con- 
tnbntion to our knowledge of them might be acceptable, even if 
derived from a foreign source. As regards the beautv of the 
story^ even after the adaption (“df-obah-kan") of it for the ^lalay 
langua^, I am sorry the condensation of S07 pages folio into the 
synopsis below can only give a very feeble reflection of it. 

names the \ra1ay scribe has played the 
usual havoc They are sometimes interchanged, and are soelTed 
clifTerenlly throughout the text, I have corrected obvious mistakes, 
arid have tran^ribed them as they occur the first time nr appear 
later more pronrranceable. 

T have to Ihank Br, G. F, Pliper for his kindness in tmrscribintf 
, J'’* Arabic tttJes and the Arabic genealogy of the kings 


This is the story of Sultan BustaEnam, famous in Arabia and 
Persia, who conquered the whole of Khairanf and converted peoDle 
to Islam far into the North. 

There is a countp- tailed Sematrani, ^rith a port called Bandar 
Amasad, ruled by Sultan Yahya. His grand-vtzier 1s Aplus^ a 
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very vfise man. Ships from Iskandariah;, Arabia and HindnSlan as 
well as from all islands visit the port^ and caravans come from tbe 
interior. 

In Lhe interiorj about eight days travelling^ lies a kingdom 
of lhe Iberani^ tailed Bede rani. The name of its ruler is Maharaja 
Beniasin^ and his grand^izier is called Tanlasm. 

Aplus puts an end to the frequent disputes and differences 
between SSmatrani and Bedirani by a letter and later a visit to 
B^d^rani, and commerce between the two countries flourishes. 

The rulers of both countries are childless. 

Five days to the south of SSmatrani and subject to it Bes a 
small principality called Damshik, Its prince, .Amir Thalib, has 
two son5^ Amir S^jaa, whose mother died at his births and Amir 
Ismail, son of a younger irife, who does not love her stepson. Amir 
Thalib divides his property; the share of Ismail he gives to the 
latter's mother, the share of SSjaa to the latter's fostermother. In 
SJjaa^s share is a broad, curved dagger (jambh), an heirloom. 
rsmaiFs mother intrigues against S^jaa' without success, but when 
Arnir Thalib dies, she makes Ismail the ruler of the country, rohs 
S^jaa of hi$ patrimony, and though the courtiers try to intervene, 
she compels S£jaa to ask Ismairs permission to leave the country, 
tsmail agrees and tries to obtain the dagger from Sejaa against 
payment of 10 dirhams, and when. Sejaa refuses, sends his courtiers 
to obtain it by force. They disobey his orders, bring Sftjaa over 
the frontier into Sematrani and build him a hut in the jungle. 
TA^en his wife is going to give birth, Sejaa leaves her to find a 
midwife, b held up by bad weather, and loses his way in the 
jungle. During ab^nce his wife givi^ birth to a daughter.— 
assisted by the wife of a passing stranger, who calls the women 
of a village in the neighbourhood. Sejaa names the girl Sili 
S&lamih, In the jungle she reaches the age of nubility. 

Sultan Vahya starts for a long hunting-trip. Five days after 
he has left the queen sends her brother, Amir Bahud, a coarse, 
brutal man, to take provisions to the hunting-party. One of his 
three elephants dies, and Amir Bahud, unable to find other L^eaSiS 
□f burden or coolies in the jungle, forces and his wife to 

carry the loads: Siti S^lamih escaping by diance. With cruel 
blows Bahud compels Sfejaa and his wife to follow him for several 
das^. W^en they break down, a man with a couple of elephants 
conies^ along, Baliud presses him into his service and leaves 
and his wife lying on the road, unable to return, 

Sultan Yahya, hunting deer, finds the house of Sejaa and 
^nds his page to ask for water. The page finds Seiamih, exhaust¬ 
ed by sorrow and want of food; she saj^ that her parents have 
been carred aw^ay by robbers and gives him some water. The 
page reports, and the king goes to Selamih. falls in love with her 
and sends for Aplus. He bids him have a se^ch made for the 
robbers: meanwhile he will do his duty by the forsaken girl. Aplus 
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sends for some aged court-offidals and the Khalib, and ft being 
decided that in such a case the king may act as the \\'akil who 
gives the bride away to himself, Sultan Vahya is married to 
SSlatnih, who at first is urtw'illing, hut yields to the persuasion of 
Aplus ihat^ tfiis is the only means of being reunited with her 
parents. The Sultan stays with her overnight in the hut, Aplus 
and the officials keeping watch outside, and returns with her to 
his totvn, where Selamih is given a palace. 

When searching for the robbers Aplus meets an old man who 
calls him by name and promises him a child that will he an orna¬ 
ment to Islam. Search for the parents of Selamih would be vain. 
Two children would be born to the Sultan, the eldest of whom 
would be very fortunate. .Aplus should make no enquiries about 
him who speaks to him; he will soon tindetstand the will and the 
power of God, The old man disappears, Aplus returns to the town 
and reports to the Sultan, w-bu orders alms to be dislribued and 
prayers be read for the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Selamih is still mourning for her parents, of whom she has 
no keep^ke but the dagger. She becomes pregnant; the queen 
tries to intrigue against her, but the Sultan protects her. One day 
be leaves the town to watch the repairing of the tomb of his 
ancestors, whereupon the queen sends two of her maids to call 
selamih under the pretest that her parents have been found, but 
with the order to bring her to Bandar .Amasad and sell her to the 
first ship sailing for a foreign country; the price the maids may 
share. The maids sell her to one Kakadujii, mate of an .Arabian 
ship sailing for Pulaii S£rindit. He pa>s 20 dirhams for her, but 
insists upon a letter of sale signed by the Sultan, which on the 
instigation of the queen is forged by her brother Amir Bahud and 
sealed wHth the seal of the Sultan. In vain Selamih protests- the 
Sultan’s letter convinces the guards and the harbourmaster ’ that 
everj'thing is in order, and Kakaduni is allowed to lake her on 
board of his ship. The maids report to the queen, who herself 
m^es it known that Selamih has disappeared and informs the 
Sultan. .AIJ search is in vain. Aplus suspects the queen. 

The queen gives birth to a son, Bahrum Shah; a few days 
later a son is born to .Aplus and receives the name of |amlus. 
Two years later the queen gives birth to a daughter. In both 
cases a messenger is sent to Bederani to Taniasin, and Jlaharaja 
Beniasin sends presents. The Sultan and .Aplus remember grate¬ 
fully the old man, whose prophecy they think has now come true. 

Sejaa and his wife at last crawl back to their hut, but Selamih 
is gone, and they find only her old clothes. They find no traces 
but those of men, and though a tiger may have carried off their 
daughter, they decide to go in search of her. Wandering from 
one village to another, they discover nothing, and w-hen they come 
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to a large grange not very' far from Bede rani and ate kmdly receiv* 
ed by tie owner^ MaJik Jemala^ settle down in the tieigaboiir- 
bood and adopt one of his rhildren^ 

The ships cariynng Siti Selanuh meets noini-ig hut contrary 
winds. Everybody knave's that she is pregnant, but she refuses 
to teJl even die captain the father of the unborn child. The captain 
suspects that she is a woman of ill omen malans}j as other¬ 

wise the sultan^ who could not need the rnoney, would not have 
sold her. A ship's council decides that she must be put ashore, 
and tliat the price he paid for her should be refunded to Kakaduni, 
The latter cannot refuse; he takes her ashore, gives her an amulet 
hm"i£ltih}y which he WTites for her on the back of the 
letter of sale, some provisionst and after having prayed for her, 
returns to his ship. Selamih wanders along the shore, afraid to 
enter the jungle. The amulet protects her Inim tigers but the 
other animals, crowding round her in the night to be also protected, 
frighten herj, and she finds no sleep. Wandering further nest day* 
looking for w'aterj she breaks down and sw'oons. Recovering, she 
sees a young man on horseback, who she thinks is her husband, 
but soon she sees that he is a stranger. He calls her by name and 
tells her not to be afraid, as God will protect her. She would 
find her family again in Tahta Yemen and should wander in the 
direction of Khairani;, where she would find friendly people to 
take care of her and her child. Passing hi$ hand over the bundle 
with provisions and ov'^er the dagger, he tells her that fresh water 
will spring from the earth wherever she thrusts the dagger into the 
ground, and that the victuals will never become exhausted. He 
adds another name of God (fjiri) to the amulet on the latter of 
sale, which will protect her from every danger, and rides away over 
the sea. ft is believed that he was ihc prophet Khizr. Comforted 
and refreshed^ SS^lamih resurnes her wandering^ and though friendly 
people, seeing her state, try^ to detain her, she continues her way 
until she reaches the mountain Jebel Thelahin, where she enters 
a pleasure-garden. The ruler of the country is a king of the Jins, 
Thelahut, and the garden belongs to his queen, Dewi Nilawati. 
When the latter comes to her garden, she becomes angry at find¬ 
ing it entered by a human being, but none of her maitb nor the 
Jins she calls up can approach Selamih owing to the pro lection 
of the amulet. Dewi Nilawati Bend.s for her husband^ hut Maha¬ 
raja ThSlahut, too, is powerless against the amulet* He compre¬ 
hends its force, speaks kindly'^ to Selamih^ and recognizes her. He 
and Dewi Xilawati make friends with Selamih, and when the latter 
insists on wtiudering further, Dewa Xilaw^ati tells her that no harm 
will befall her, as she has met the “‘Khatib al-aalam" fKhizr). 
She bids two fairy-princesses* Chekur and Jerangau, accompany 
Selamih, and gives her a wishing-ring, to which Thelahut adds 
another ring of great value. Selamih reaches the river BaidI, but her 
time has arriv^+ and she is brought to the house of a 2Iahid Sufian 
(or a Zahid of the Sufi-sect?), a large landowner living by the 
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river. In his house Sclamih ijives birlh to a hoy% for whom the 
Zahid chooses^ according to the rakii, the name of Bustamam, 
prophesying that he will conquer and convert to Islam the whole 
of KhaJrani^ Silamih should stay with him: h^^r parents ajid her 
husband she would find again later at Tflhta Yemen. Selamih 
obei-^, hangs the amulet round Bustanmnfs neck and gi^'es the 
dagger and the bundle with \actiia1s to the fairies to keep for her 
son- When Bustamam is about one year old, Selamih, when 
visiting the plantations across the river with the wife of the Zahid^ 
is carried off by a messenger returning from the prince of Telek- 
tata to Sematrarti He is^ honvever^ unable to do her any harm^ 
and he promises to bring her to Tahta Yemen and to ask her in 
marriage from her parents, whom Selamih tells him she is going 
to meet there. WTien they reach Sematrani^ the messenger is put 
into prison for some offence, and his family take care of SSIandh 
who they think is his wife. 

The wife of the Zahid informs her husband of what has 
happened to^ Silamih, but he is sure that no harmi can befall her^ 
and that it is the will of Cod that he should bring up Bnstamam. 
The time when Selamih would find her parents had not yet conie. 
The fairies have already been in formed of what has happened, by 
Dewi Nilawati. From his seventh up to his twelfth year the Zahid 
and the fairly educate Bustamam and teach hm^ all they think 
necessary^ When iw^elve years old, Bustamam asks w'ho his 
parents are, and is told aJl. He would go to Tahta Yemen to 
search for hb parents; the Zahid tells him that the time has not 
yet come w^hen he shall meet them, but that he mav go away to 
see the world. Taking the dagger and Kakaduni's bundle/and 
accompanied by the fairies, Bustamam leaves the Zahid, loses 
his way in the Jungle and osmes to a mountain where SSmbakas 
js the ruler of the Jins and spirits. He is prevented by the 
amulet from approaching Bustamam, but being acquainted with 
the faines, obfaJns through them permission to meet Bustamam, 
entertains him and gives him five sivords, two for fighting, and 
three omitmental ones, as Bustamam will meet four gnns of officers 
fTOiri Sematrani, W'ho have been compelled to leive 
their^ homes owing to the oppr^^ion by Bustamam's vounger 
brother. He show^ Bustamam the road to S§matrani. 

In former years, ivhen the ancestors of B^niasin ruled in Bi5d^- 
rani, one of the kings, when feasting his ministers, had seen the 
moon being split m half.^ He send^ an expedition to find wh^t 
ha5 happened, and travelling thiriugh Rum. Turkj and Persia 
the mongers reach Arabia. They are told that a man from 
M^ah, of good family, had proclaimed himself the torch of the 
Lord of aJl the worlds, and had altered the old creed. A great 
pnnce from the East had come to him and had asked for a token 
whereupon the m^n fr^ hfekah had invoked the moon and had 

^The well-known legend, mi .Maliiy ' Hikay^t buhn brrbekh ijMwa^ 
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done the wonder, which had converted the prince and many other 
people. But before the wrath of the prince of hlekah the man had 
Oed to Medinah. The messengers decide to report to their king by 
letter and to proceed to Mediiiah to make further eiiQuiries. The 
report duly reaches Bed^rani^ and the king resolves to wait for 
the return of his messengers. The r^rt is placed in a golden 
casket* which the king keeps locked in a chest next to his bed- 
From time to time he reads the report, but dies awaiting for the 
messengers (who never return). His successor took out the casket 
from time to time, burned incense before it and -.prinkled it with 
perfumes, but nev^er opened it or read the report. His successors 
worshipp^ the caskets over which they used to scatter flowers, 
but none dared to open it, and that worship had come down to the 
time of Beniasin. Once B^niasin dreams that be will remain 
childless. He talks his dream over with his grandvizier Taniasin* 
who advises him to put his trust in God. The king mentions the 
casket and proposes that some vow should be made to it. The 
casket is brought and an offering of gold and silver is promised, 
if the king's w'ish should be fulfilled. The following night an old 
man appears to him in a dream^ sajdng: ^"orang berkaul hSmadzar 
memintakan m^m^lihara diri-nya, maka raja b^riiadzar akan 
m^rosakkan diri-nya.^" C People generally offer prayers and vows 
to God wishing to protect themselves: the king makes vows to 
destroy himself'*1- The king calls Taniasin. who has had the 
same dream, and Taniasin consults the sages. They say that they 
have had signs that an immense flame of fire would rise and hum 
the whole country of Khatrani, that it wouldlook quite while and 
not a single leaf would be left in it, but they are unable lo find 
out the meaning. Taniasin sends them away, but mournfully 
ponders over the king^s and his own dream. In the folbwing 
nveht the king dreams that a beautiful youth corned to him and 
tells him, only the unclean foaiis) will disappear and everything 
will be clean: he should therefore not sorrows The king informs 
Tauiasin, Tvho tells him what the sages have ^id and thinks that 
it is a good omen. Alms are distributed, and two months later 
the queen and the wife of Taniasin become pregnant. The queen 
gives birlh to a daughter, Princess Kemalawati, and the wife of 
Taniasin. fifteen days later* also gives birth to a daughter, who is 
named Rakna Mala, The king of Sumatra ni and Apt us are duly 
notified. The two girls grow up together: many princes sue for 
the hand of the princess. 

At a distance of about 6 month$^ travelling from these coun¬ 
tries. in the North* lies a kingdom of sun- and fire-worshippers 
(kafir fnaJfjsO. called Lnban Kaladesa. It is ruled hv Mahamia 
Kerhabahur, to whom the country' of Khairani is also subject. His 
two queens have given birth to two sons, the elder DanHam 
Bachtiar, who is as most men of his country about 6 cubits high, 
and immensely strong. His younger halfbrother is called Dandam 
Serjana. Their father sends female messengers out to the courts of 
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alJ the neighbouring countries to sell clothes in the palaces, and 
to draw pictures of the marriageable princesses. At a distance of 
ten days’ travelling from his onm city he causes an immense town 
to be built, which he calls Tahta Yemen. In that town Dandam 
Serjana shall rule, whilst Dandam Bachtiar will inherit the kingdom 
of his father. Bachtiar is known as a bad brutal and violent 
character. When one o( his messengers brings him a picture of 
Princess Kemalawati of Bedlrani, Kjerbabahur chooses her as 
wife for Bachtiar; to choose one for Serjana he waits for pictures 
from the West, 

There is a small country' called Samaluki, which has a flourish¬ 
ing export of spices, but suffers greatly from invasions from Turki 
and Sembat. The king and his ministers therefore resolve to insti¬ 
tute a gy'narchy. the ruler, ministeis, officials and soldiers to be 
women;the men shall not participate in the affairs of state but do 
the work of the women. The woman also chooses her husband and 
has to him in marriage. The fem<'*Je army succeeds in repell¬ 
ing an 'inva^on of the Turks and others, to their great diame, and 
soon the neighbouring princes leave Sanialuki alone. The picture 
of the princess of Samaluki is brought to KaJadesa, and Kerbabahur 
chooses her as a wife for Serjana. Embassies are sent to Bederani 
and Samaluki. 

King fiSniasin is against the proposed marriage, as the bride¬ 
groom is a stranger in race and creed, and besides a brutal giant. 
He may not, however, decline, his country being too weak, and 
Tanlasin advises, him to accept the suit but to ask for Serjana as 
bridegroom for the princess, who is younger and vmiild not live 
so far away, Kerbabahur Is satisfied, and the arrangements are 
conhrmed by letters, TJie town of Tahta Venien will be the present 
of Xerixtbahur to his daughter-in-law; in three months the marriage 
shall take place. 

Beniasin puts a life-siae portrait of Serjana in his palace. 
KEmalawaU sees it and is horrorstruck, but is toM that Bachtiar 
is still worse, and that her father, being weak, must fulfil his 
promise. Kgnialawati further finds the casket near the bed of her 
father, her maids implore her not to open it, but Rakna Itfala 
encourages her, as with that bridegroom neither wrath nor death 
should have any terror for her. They open the casket and read 
the report, w'hich the princess commiLs to memory'. Rakna Ifala 
informs the king, who is not odended. He builds a special 
wherein the princess and Rakna -Mala with their own court are 
installed, but being in great apprehension as regards the future, 
the king informs Sultan \ ahya of SSmatrani of what has happened, 
and calls up the princes subject to him. 

The other embassy reaches Samaluki and is greatly surprised 
to find a women's reign. The queen tells them that according to 
the custom of the country the princess must ask the prince in 
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niarriagt, but ihoy would send an iJinbassy to Kalades^p and if 
they Uk^ ihe prince and be would submit to their customs^ he 
shnuJd have the princess. Kerbabahur is furious^ sends the letter 
back and threatens war if Sanialuki distjbeya his wflL He orders 
Bachtiar to prepare to attack Samalukij and gives him the pic- 
turpj which appeases Bachtiar. though at first he was offended as 
he knevi' that the princess of Eederani was intended for him. The 
picture of printzess Kemalawati Kerbabahur gives to Sorjana and 
tells him to proceed to E^derani and marr>^ her. Together the 
brothers depart and pitch a camp where their roads separate. 
There they meet an ambassador from SamalukJj and open the 
letter addressed to Kerbababuip which reproaches him for his atli- 
tude towards a w eak people. They are a w^eat people, with heads 
as fragile as the egg of a pigeon, but they witl offer resistance 
as well as they can, and when they are vanquished and pow^erlcss, 
he can do what he likes. Dumbfounded the courtiers and officers 
look at each other^ giddy as from the smell of datura. The two 
princes quarrel as to which of them is concerned in the matter^ and 
Kerbabahur is called to make peace between them. He arrives 
in haste, but is furious and ashamed when the letter is read to 
him, and orders his officers to impale Lhe letter and the picture of 
the princess. He promises Bachtiar another bride, but Bachtiar 
insists now- on princess Kemalawati, whibt Serjana will abide 
by his father's decision. Kerbabahur pemders how lo find a way- 
out of this dilemma, 

Sultan Yahya of Semalrani gives his son Eahrum Shah as 
companions Thahak, the son of his brother-in-law Amir Bahiid; 
Jamlus, the son of his grandviiiier Aplus; Dhadan, the Son of an 
officer; Sulan, the son of a biduanda, and Hilwan, the son of 
a merchant. Under the influence of Thahak, whose tharacter 
resemblKi that of his father, Babrum ireals liis companions vei^^ 
cruelly, especially Jamius. Once he is whipped until blood is 
drawn, and then bound and exposed to the sun. His father and 
the Suban find him^ and Thahak is removed from the court of 
Bahruni Shah. Hi$ father Bahud is offended at this and intrigues 
with the queen against .Apius and his son. The queen tries to 
persuade the Sultan to appoint Bahud grandvbier, and though not 
yielding to her, the Sultan neglects Apius and gives some of his 
work, especially outside the court and the town, to Bahud, who 
tries to incite the officials against .Apius. OncCj when villagers 
bring cotitributions to Apius according to custom, a scene ensues 
in the audience-hall between Bahud and Apius, and the Sultan 
has to lake the side of hi?- grand vizier and to reprimand Bahud. 
But the Sultan is weak against his queen and his son^ and soon 
Thxahak is admitted again into the companionship of Bah rum. 
Life becomes unbearable for the other boys, and Jamlus and the 
three friends resolve to run awTiy. One night they leave their 
homes, and disappear* To put pursuers on the wrong scent, thev 
kill a deer, tear their clothes, and leave them, smeared with blood, 
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in the jungle. Some peasanls hnd the clothes and everybody 
thinks ihe boys have bwn carried orf by tigers. The Sultan^ too, 
mourns for them^ recngxiising that the tehaviour of his son is the 
cause of their running away. The boys lead a happy life in the 
jungle and the villages. 

Bustamam in the meantime has come into the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town. The fairies hide invisibly in his knees, the 
swords he conceals in the jun^e. He meets Jamlus and his 
friendSj and they soon feel great syTupathy for each other^ Busta- 
mani persuades iheoi to follow him and leads them to the swords. 
Dhaban chooses immediately one of the hghting swords^ the others 
choose an ornamental one. They tell him who they are and why 
they ^ve run away, and Bustamam asks them to wait a few days 
for him, as he wants to see the town. He feeds them with hx>d 
from h^ bundle^ and they drink the water produced from the 
ground by the dagger, Bustamam cails ChSkur and Jerangau^ and 
Chekur is told to guide the boys to the hills. Jamlus tries to 
out from Chekur who Bustamam is, but she will not tdi him, 
\\ hen they have reached the foot of the hills, Chekur disappears 
Sfimhakas finds the and to test their coiiragC;^ appears in the 
form of hideous animal. Jamlus and Dhaban show no fearj the 
latter snatches up his sw^ord to defend Jamlus. He fights with 
Sembakas, who captures him and orders Jamlus to await with bb 
two other friends the return of Chekur, He will take Dhaban 

with him^ and Jamlus should tell Chekur that he who had given 

Bustamam lie swords had taken Dhaban with him, and would 

bring him hack when Bustamam returns. He tells Jamlus who 

Bustai^n is, and disappears with Dhaban, to whom he leaches 
the science of war. All the boys are glad to have found a new 
master. 

Chekur finds Bustamam in the house of .^plus. The latter 
had found the boy in the lown where he had made preparations 
for ^e voyage of ihe Sultan to Bederanij and feeling a strange 
leaning towards him^ has taken him home. Bustamam telb his 
name and that he has been separated from his mother^ for whom 
he would search in Bed^mni. The fathers of the other boys erme 
to Apius, and when they talk over the disappearance of their sons 
Bustamam opines that they have run away to find a better master 
and will return later. Aplus ponders over the possibility and asks 
Bustamam to go with him to Bederani^ but Bustamam is afraid 
of prince Bharum Shah after all he has heard. He consents how¬ 
ever to stay over night with Aplus, who sees hb dagger, and 
reflects that Bustamam may be Ihe son of the Sultan and Siti 
Selamih. Chekur receives permission to tell Jamlus everything, 
and following his advice she brings the necklace of Jamlus and the 
sword of Dhaban, which the boys had given to Bustamam to be 
sent to their parents^ to the mothers of the two boys, saying that 
she had found the thJn^ outside the dtygates. ChSkur then 
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ratums to the other boys and finds Dhaban gone and Jamlus al¬ 
ready knowing all abotii Busiamam, They remain together at the 
foot of the hill. Aplus finds cause for further musing in the 
reappearance of the necklace and the sword- 

The news of the visitor of Apitis and of his beautiful dagger 
reaches the Sultan and Thahak, who persuades Bahrum to send 
for the buy. Busiamam declines to come or to send his dagger 
for the inspection of the prince, and Thahak and Bahrum send 
some of their men to take the dagger from him by force as soon 
as he It^ves the house of Aplus- Aplus is anxious on Bastaoiam’s 
account and tbink-r it better that Bustamam should leave at once 
for Bederani« He gives him a jacket as a keepsake, and Bi^ta- 
mam leaves him, declining to be accompanied by an o^er. 
Bahrum's people approach and 215 k him to sell the dagger; if he 
will not consent, they will take it by force. Busiamam asks whether 
he is Healin g with a prince or a streetrobber? Much ashamed the 
messengers return, but are bidden by Thahak and Bahrum to do 
as they are ordered. They approach Bustamam again, who says 
that this is a matter for the king to decide. One of the messengers 
Snatebes the dagger and runs away; throu^ a charm Bustamam 
makfj; the dagger harmless, goes to the audien™-haH and asks the 
Sultan, whether the robbery had been committed in his name. 
The Sultan sends an officer to Bahrum to fetch the da^r; Thahak 
exchanges it for another one, thou^ the officer sees it and warns 
him. Bustamam declines to accept the proffered substitute and 
calls witness^ who have seen his dagger. The officer relates what 
has happened, and the Sultan sends Bahud with strict orders to 
reprimand his son and to bring the real dagger back. Bahud, who 
naturally takes the side of his son and the prince against the 
\-iilage-boy, is easily persuaded and returns with empty hands. 
The Sultan offers Bustamam one of his own daggers, but Bustam^ 
declines. He had not come to ask for a weapon, but to tell him 
of the robbery. He saw now' that he would have to bring his case 
before the judge, the Sultan being busy with other things and 
having no lime for thb small matter. But the Sultan would think 
otherw'ise as soon as a righteous judge could be found; he, Busia- 
mam, would now go to B^derani to search for his parents. 
JSrangau brings him his dagger, substituting a similar-lookiisg one, 
and be returns to the other boys. The jacket .Aplus has given him 
he gives to Jamlus. Sembakas brinp back Dhaban, and they 
take leave of Sembakas and set out for Khairani. 

\Mien they reach BMerani, they meet Tantasin, who likes 
the boys at first »ght. They tell him that they have come to see 
the marriage of the princess of Bederani, and he advises them to 
find lodgings near the palace. They see an immense number of 
people carrying water into the town and hear that there are no 
wells inside the walls. They find lodgings in the house of an old 
woman called Sokma and her husband Dahdi, on the condition 
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that every da}' ihey have to fetch two j^rs of water. Soknm 
brings them back to Taniasio to ask his ptrrriLSsioTi to house the 
atradger^ and is diaffed that Dahdi will become jealous. The head 
of the water-supply frees her and her gutsstj- irom cariytng water 
for the palace^ bat advises her to bring now and then some flowers 
or fruits to the princess to show her good will. Sohrna willl cook 
for the boys but they decline and eat from the btindie of Kakaduni^ 
and Sokma thinks they are followers of Islam and may not eat her 
food- During the nighty w'ben they have a room U> ihemselvesT 
they ask the fairies to change the looks of Jamlus and his friends^ 
$o that they may not be recognised by their parents who are sure 
to come to Bederani to attend the marriage. They arrange tliat 
Bustamam should be given out as the son of their Gum and be 
addressed as Tuan; the names of the olber hoys are chai]||ed: 
Jamlus into Johar, Dhahan into Khattiis, Halwan into Jumaat,. and 
Suban into Sabtu. The next morning the old couple aie surprised 
at the change^ but accept the explanation that it is due lo their 
having had their first good sleep for a long time. Johar hints that 
Hustamam would probably be able to find water within the townj 
for which the old people think the king would give whatever he 
w^onld ask for^ but Bustamajii say^ he is sliH too tired for that 
task and requests them not to talk about it. 

Ev^ery day the boys stroll through the town^ and Jumaat, 
acting as a broker in the market^ earns enough money to buy food, 
and to make a present to the old couple. Bustamani wishes to 
send the two fairies in search of his parents^ but they tell him tint 
he will find them at l ahta \ emen, though the time had not yet 
arrived. 

One day Sokma brings a little present lo flie Queen who tells 
her that she is freed from carrying water for the palace. She then 
pays her respects to the prince^;, w^ho is still motimirig over her 
fate. Sokma is mercilessly chaffed by the maids and Rakna 
Mala, and says that she has her grandsons living with her, one 
of whom would probably be able lo find water within the town. 
Rakn^ Mala asks about him, and Sokma says she does not know 
who he is, but is sure that he is of noble descent. He does not 
eat her rice and curn% but lives from the provision.^ he has brought 
with him and is probably a ^luslim. The princess and Raka 
Mala think of the report they' have read. When Sokma returns 
to her house, Johar gels from her all the mfarmatiqn about the 
princess and her sorrow over the intended niiirriage, and Bustamam 
arranges w'ith him that johar and his friends, under the protec¬ 
tion of Jerangau, shall go to Tahta Vemea and make enquiries 
about Kerba^hur and his power. They reach Tahta Vemen, 
stroll through the town and hear in the atiriience-hall that the 
prince w ill soon start for Bedfirani. They proceed to Kaladesa, w'here 
in the audience-hall Xerbabahur shows the pictures of other 
princesses to Bachtiar^ who likes none of therHi The audience-ball 
being thronged, they wait outside for the princes. First conies 
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whu looks so hideotis tliat thi-y think he must be 
buL when I he laiier coniess, they are really frightened. Me talks 
U 3 iheni, and when they lei] him that they have come to see the 
wedHmg, he bills ihem return promptly, as he will soon leave for 
Hederani. I'hev have trouble in leaving the town, as the gates 
closed and are tipened only once in ten days when Kerbabahur bids 
his sons visit him; but Jerangau opens the gate for them. They 
have seen the impaled letter and portrait of the princess of Sama- 
luki, and Jam!us Icams the letter by heart* They return to 
Bede rani, where niean while the guests from Sematrani have arrived. 
Aplus is lodged near ihe house of TaniEisin, and the two friends 
discuss the loss rtf Jamius and his friends, Taniasin does noL believe 
in the ligcr-sUirj' but thinks that the boy's have used the ruse of the 
bloodstained clothes to avoid pursuit, and tells of the five boys who 
have come to see the wedding. He sends for them and greatly 
frightens thereby the old couple, as four of the boys haw left* 
The old woman’runs to the palace of the princess, and mad wfih 
fear talks wildly agaisv Tamasin, whilst old man Dahdi feigns to 
sleep Rahna Mala finds out what the matter is, and the old 
dame is much chaffed and sent to Taniasin, where Dahdi appears 
with Bustamam. Aplus recogniBes him and Bustamam admits that 
he has sla^td with Aplus at Seroatrani; he has come to Bederani 
to try and find justice. .Aplus uiforms Taniasin of the matter of 
the dagger. They try to find out from Busiarmm who his friends 
are, but he feigns to know nothing and tells their new names, to 
the great disappointment of Aplus, though Taniasiii thinks that 
names are nothing and that they must see the boj^s first. The old 
couple are chaffed again and sent home with Btistamam. Aplus 
draws Taniasin's attention to the latter, who does not look and act 
and speak like a village-boy and in a certain way resembles his 
king; while the dagger he had seen with him had been of great 
value. His king, however, had no other wife but his queen; he 
had once been married to a village girl, who had died after a few 
months. They then discuss matters of state and the dilemma 
of the king of BedSrani, who does not want to have his daughter 
marrictl to Dandam Serjana, but is unable to oppose Kerbabahur. 

Rakna Mala sends two of her maids to fetch Sukma: the maids 
sec Bustamam in the house of the old woman and are surprised 
at his beauty, Skikma tells them that he is the son of the Muslim 
Guru. Arrived at the palace, Sokma is questioned about Busta- 
maiti, and whether he will be able to find water. Sokma is not 
sure whether it is Bustamani nr one of his friends who has gone 
away and is sent home with the maids to make sure. Bustamam 
finds out that Sokma has already talked about the matter, though 
she tries to deny it. He admits that he knows something about 
finding water, but the real espert had gone to Kaladesa. The 
maids return to the palace and are sent again to Bustamam to en¬ 
quire whether he could find a small spring in the palace from 
w'hich they could water their flowers. TTie maids should carefully 
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noi^ each word of BiisUmam's reply. The latter answers, the 
real expert being away, that he would try and find some water; the 
reward the princess and Rakna Mala would know themselves, he 
only wants to buy some cloth for a headkerchief {tengkolok). The 
maids return and find the price very cheap; Rakna Mala cfiines 
that they do not understand and asks the princess to decide. 
headker^ier means a crovb’n {tnakkoia)^ and no viliage-boy would 
use such words which could be interpreted according to one’s own 
desire. The princess replies that if the water was found she would 
ask her father for the price of a headkerchief. Hakna Mala sends 
the maids to tell Bustamam that they promise to procure as his 
reward a hradkerchief suitable for his rank. Bustamam Ls startled 
and wonders whether they have come to know his descent, but 
understands and prumises to do his best. He sends the ring the Jin 
had given him to Rakna ilala as a pledge that he accepts the 
task; when it is accomplished, he will claim the ring. Rakna 
Mala b surprised at the value of the stone and says to the princess 
that God has sent them a deliverer from their distress. She ex¬ 
plains about the “headkerchief sulable for his rank” and opines 
that his gift in return confirms that Bustamam is of noble descent 
and could be tmsteil to deliver them from the hideous giant. They 
decide to ask Sokma to bring Bustamam to the palace, and Raima 
Mala sends two maids to ask Taniasin to their palace before he 
goes to the audience on ihe nest morning, and her iwo usual 
messengers to lake Bustantam a little box of perfumes Uapek 
tengan), when they come to the palace on the foliowing morning. 

In the night Bustamam asks Chekur to make a well in the 
palace of the princess w'ith his dagger, and to bring him something 
back from the palace. Chfekur obeys, steab into the chamber of 
the princess and takes away the coverlets of the princess and Rakna 
Mala. She plays all sorts of tricks with the sleeping maids, 
exchanges their garments, powders them with chalk and knots their 
hair together. Then she thrusts the dagger into the ground of 
the courtyard and brings it back to Bustamam together with the 
coverlets, praising the beauty of the princess and Rakna Mala. 
The coverlet of the princess, recognized by the richer cmbn}ide^)^ 
Bustamam keejis for himself, the other he rolls up, 

^\Tieti the two maids come in the morning, Bustamam feigns 
still to be asle^, and they are much surprised at seeing the cover¬ 
let of their princess. They invite him to the palace; Bustamam 
replies that during the night he had already disclosed a spring, but 
if the water should be insufficient, they could call him again. The 
maids ask about the coverlet; Bustamam repli« that lie and his 
friend had bought a coverlet each when thej' arrived at Sematrani, 
and his friend had left his with him to sell it. He shows the other 
coverlet to the maids, who rect^ize it as that of Rakna Mala, and 
he gives them both to show them to Rakna Mala in case she would 
buy them to match her own; and that of the princess the price Rakna 
Mala would know. The maids give him the box of perfumes and 
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return to the palace, where great disorder ha$ reigned when the 
maids woke up and found out the tricks they had been played^ but 
merry washing and bathing follows when the water is discovered. 
Tamasin, is astounded at seeing the water, as within the memor>^ of 
man nobody cotdd find water within the towTi. I'he hurrying of 
Taniasin to the pafaoe of the princesS;, and the noise of the maids, 
haw created ejtcitement in the town, and the king himseif goes 
to the palace of his daughter^ but seeing I'aniasln there returns 
with an easy mind. At the request of the princess Taniasin has 
the spring controlled and returns to his house, where he informs 
Aplus of what has happened. Aplus thinks the appearance of 
water in a barren city is a good omen, but the will of God they 
caiuioL know^ Taniasin tells him of the king's and his owt* dreams 
when the princess was born, and the interpretation given to them 
by the $age$, adding that he has had another dream that his house 
was falling in, that he escaped^, and looking back had seen his 
house w^hole again and finer than before. .Aplus can make nothing 
of it. 

After a merry bath, Rakna Mala says to the princess that this 
must have been Bustamam’s doing. The maids report and deliver 
the coverlelSt which the princess and Rakna Mala recognize as their 
own. Rakna Mala would send Rustamam a message that the 
CDverleUs had been stolen during the night and that they would 
reward him if he could find the thieves, but the princess thinks 
this rather indelicate, and Rakna Mala sends the message that they 
would buy the coverlets but would agree on a price later; if he 
could not waitj they w'oiild send them back. They dare not send 
him the price, as they could not know whether he would accept it 
qr find it belqw' cost price. If he would name a price, and it agreed 
with their own estimate they would buy, but it would be diflicult 
to bargain at a distance, Bustamam replies that Rakna Mala 
should keep the coverlets, as she knows the price very well- Though 
it would be difficult to come to the palace, he would try to do so 
if Rakna Mala invited him with the consent of the princess to 
bargain. The maids interpose that he had already b^n to the 
palace, and Bustamam replied that there is a difference between 
finding a Sfjring and going to the palace to bargain and bring goods 
with him; when his friend returned^ the matter would be easier. 
The .princess and E^kna Mala arc uneasy at this reply and fear 
that BpLamam has already another attachment, but Rakna MaJa 
trusts in God that he will deliver them from the giant. When 
later the king and Taniasin bathe in the spring, Taniasin opines 
that they owe the water to the luck that rests upon Dandam 
Serjana; the king turns pale at the mention of the name, which 
Taniasin reports to Aplus. 

Xext day Bustamam goes to the audience. Maharaja Benia- 
sin asks who he iSj and Suitan Yahya says that he is a village-boy 
from his kingdom. Bustantam brings forward his complaint, Beni- 
asin orders a courtier to enquire into it, but Bustamam refuses to 
answer him^ saying that he know's it useless for him to prefer bis 
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chJirge hL^re. Beniasin cnquireSi Bustamam refers him to Sultan 
Vahya, who narrated how^ hi^a son had mi55ed a daj'ger, and how 
his had seen a similar dag^jer with HusLamain and had asked 
to have a look at 11 , whEch Bnstamam had refusedp whereupon they 
had taken the dagger by force. He had hidden his son return the 
dagger to Bustamam, w-ho had refused to accept the proffererj one, 
saying that the original had been exchanged for another one. 
Prince Bah mm Shah had asked that the boy should be punished 
for theftp but he himself had not thought that the boy was a thief 
and had offered him one of his own daggers by way of amends. 
This Bu-stamam had declined saying that the king kept robbers 
in his employ. Benias in laughs and tells Bustamam not to cause 
trouble, offering one of his own daggers and to take him into his 
employ. Bustamam declines: he wants a righteous judgment whe¬ 
ther he is a ihief or not; if he Is not, he is the rubbed one, 

and ihe robbery^ having taken place near the palace of the king, 

it has been done by the king s men. j\s long as the matter was 
not decided, it was useless for him to enter the service of the king: 

if he thinks that later he can be of service to him, he will offer 

himself* Meantime he witl search for a righteous judge who will 
judge his case without respect of persons. He leaves the audience- 
hall, and .^plus and Taniastn wink at each other. B^nbsm sees 
this, and .Aplus reports what he knows about the boy and his 
friends. 

Bustamam sees the entry of Amir Ismael, the son of .=\mir 
Thabb, prince of JJamshik, who is subject to Sematrani. Bustamam 
knows that he is his grand-uncle. 

On the following night Bustamam, led by Jerangau and thus 
invisible, enters the palace and ga^es admiringly at the princess, 
who is eating pomegranates with Rakna Mala. They smell his 
perfume and the maids think that the thief who formerly stole the 
blankets, has come and they try to find him. Bustamam steals the 
pomegranate the princess and Rakna Mala are sharing^ but the 
latter skilfully hides the incident. The princess tells Rakna Mala 
to send for mother Sokma^ w^ho has not visited the palace for many 
days, and Bustan^am returns to her house. When the maids come 
and call mother Sokma, she asks what she is wanted for. BustaruBiu 
explains; though Rakna Mala had given him a piece of pomegranate 
for his silence, he must tell her that she is called to the palace to 
be sent to the vizier to be punished, as her husband Is very jealous 
since he and his friend$ were staying with her and had complained 
about her* Mother Sakma swears dreadfully and sends the maids 
away. Eustamam gives them the pomegranate for Rakna Mala, who 
.should offer it to the princess^ as he dare not eat it being afraid of 
*' The maids report, and the princess is thrown into con¬ 

fusion, as Bustamam is sure to have overheard them. She wants to 
return to the palace of her mother; Rakna ^lala opin^ that thereby 
she would drive away Ehe saviour whom God had Sent to delivery 

*A calamity cDnscqurnl on E^crUeplc or ic^ireme presumption against 
royalty. 
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them and the omtitry from the giant. The princess is a raid that 
Bustamam will abuse his itivisibility to do something shameful; 
Rakna Mak says she would not be any siafer in the palace of her 
mother, if Buiitamani wanted to do wrong; he had had ample oppof- 
timity, but had only played a joke on them. If the princess wishes to 
return to her mother, Rakna ^lala will not follow her hut hide in 
the forest, as she will not become the sermnt of the gianL I he 
princess yields, and Rakna Mala suggests that they should entrust 
themselves to Bustamam, and ask his assistance: if he promises to 
save them, lhe>^ should swear that they wdtl shrink neither irnm 
danger nor shame. The princess agrees, but doubts if Bustamam 
and his friends will be a match for Dandam .Serjana. Rakna Mala 
sends the nnaids for mother Soknia, and bids them tell Bust□ mam 
that they Lhaiik him for the well, but that a ghost is still hovering 
round it. If Bustaniam could drive him away so that he would 
never molest them again, they would be grateful. The maids 
should also talk of the price of the coverlets and pay it to Bustamim. 

Bustamam replies that Rakna Mala could surely find a man 
to drive away the ghost, who must not remain there, as he might 
hurm Dandam SerjW, for whom the princess would Tnourn deeply. 
He did not know how to drive him away, and Rakna Mala should 
find another man to do it, but it should be done promptly, as 
Dandam Serjana would come very soon. As to the price of the 
coverlets, it would be better to await the return of his friend^ as he 
was afraid that Rakna Mala would not pay him the right price 
unless the owner was present. 

The maids want to take mother Sukma along^ but she refus^, 
and Dahdi e.vplains that she had a touch of fever. The maids 
return and reptitt, Rakna Mala is disa|5pointed. as she wants the 
calamity to be averted before it actually reaches them, 

Johar and his friends return. Bustamam informs him of what 
has happened. The maids from the palace arrive again to fetch the 
old woman^ who e>:cuses herseH that she has to look after her 
guests. The maids see johar and his friends and report their 
arrival, saying that all of the newcomers do obeisance to Bustamam, 
but one of them seems to be much respected by the others and is 
intimate with Bustamam. Rakna Mala sends the maids again to 
Bustamam with the message that they are so afraid that they do not 
know what to do. The ghost had come with the water, and surely 
Bustamam should be able to drive hini aw^ay, being the son of a 
Guru. Bustamam promises to do his best if Rakna Mala s order 
was given w^th the consent of the princess. The maids reply that 
Rakna Mala is acting with the consent of the princess, and Busla- 
mam promises lo try and drive the ghost aw'ay, but if the ghost 
should refuse to go, he had no other resource as perhaps the ghost 
had been there before and obtained a firm footing. Bustamam 
asks Johar whether he had brought anything they^ could ^ve as 
presents to the princess and Rakna ^laJa. Johar has thought 
of that, and Bustamam thinks they should buy somi-thing localEy, 
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even if they were to get Into debt for it. Jofiar offers even to sell 
himself to assist Bustamam, and to ask the maids if they know any¬ 
body who would aJlow him credit. The maids report at the palace^ 
and Rakna Mala sends them back with two dishes of fruits and 
the order to bring mother Sokim. Ini vain the princess and Rakna 
I^Iala ask her for some news from Kaiadesa. 

Tania^n has heard of Johar's return and bids Dahdi to bring 
his guests to the audience-hall, Bustamam stays at home, .\plus 
and the fathers of the other boys are with Taniasin and at first 
sight think that their children have returned, but when they app¬ 
roach are disappointed because they only resemble them, johar had 
threatened his friends with the great danger Bu^tamam would incur 
if his secret were disclosed, and the hoys manage to control their 
feelings. Taniasin has watched them closely, and knows what 
Johar has been saying, Johar reports to him all he has seen and 
heard, and advises Taniasin to collect a store of provisions suffix 
cicnt for the many guests that are sure to come ere long. Taniasin 
brings him to king Beniamin and Sultan Yahya, where Johar has 
to repeat his story^ leaving the two old princes in great sorrow. 

Bustamam and Johar confer^ and Biistamam declares his iti' 
tention to stay and see what fortuine will bKng him. His friends 
swear to follow him even into de.ath. He declares the same to Lhe 
two faines, who tell him not to Ije afraid. They bring him, unseen, 
into the palace, where Rakna Mala has prepared a meal of fruits. 
The scent of his perfume announces his arrival, and Rakna Mala 
tells the princess that the thief has come, hut it takes h;r whole 
power of persuasion anti a threat to abandon the princess to her 
fate and Handan Serjana, until the weeping princess allows her 
to call Sustaniam, Rakna Mala sends the maids away to look for 
the thief outside the princess' room as the princess wanted to hear 
the news his friend had brought from Kafadesa, and to ask him to 
drive away the ghost. Bustamam appears and warns Rakna ^lala 
to be on her guard as he is a thief. He declines her invitation to 
sit down next to the princess though Rakna Mala opines that as 
the son of a Guru he is above all of them. He takes a seat oppo¬ 
site the princess and reports what Johar has seen, adding that 
Bachtiar viai sure to come, as his younger brother would be unable 
to oppose him. Frightened, the princess retires into her btdroom, 
and with the consent of Rakna Afala Bustamam follows her. 
The princess wants to run away. Bustamam embraces and kisses 
her and asks her pardon if he has offended her. She rebukes him 
and when Bustamam twits her with having invited him, the princefs 
sap that not she but Rakna Mala had called him. In vain he 
tries to console her, and only by threatening that he will leave her 
to her fate and Bachtiar can he persuade her to precede him into 
the other room, where Rakna Mala has the meal prepared, Busta' 
tmm complains that Rakna Mala has cheated him, as the princess 
has denied having invited him and had asked him to go away, 
which he was now compelled to do. Rakna Mala offers to follow 
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hiTu^ a$ originally the princess had consented to have Bustamam 
call^^ but her heart had turned when she had heard what a mighty 
prince her bridegropm was. Thus they force the princess to imp¬ 
lore EusLamam's aid against the gergasi/"^ which Bnstamarn 
promises to give. He shar^ the meal with the princess, who offers 
him a goblet of Arrak BSrma. Btistamam arrests her hand and 
sa>^ that this drink, though lawful for her, was forbidden to him 
by the law be follows, which law the princess and her court should 
also adopt, so that God may love them aaid deliver them from her 
bridegroom, an unbeliever, who was recreant to Him, and a^'ored 
sun and fire and professed that these had created the world. 
Is it not nonsense to call lord something we can create and carry 
from one place to the other like fire^ something that is dependant 
on ourselves? Or something like the sun^ which moves from one 
place to another, and sometimes is there and sometimes not? The 
princess and Rakna ^lala follow the faith of the Adziz, the prophet 
of God, which had been right in its time, but now God had sent 
a new faith into the world, and it was right to follow it and not 
to stick to the old faith. He converts the princess and FLakna 
^lala and wine and spirits are thrown out with their vessels. 
Rakna MpJa has new dishes prepared with nothing unclean in them 
and Bustamam explains to the princess and Rakna Mab Lhe story 
of the letter which they still keep, and the story' of the moon. 
The two fairies appear as a mouse and a cat; the mouse flees 
before the cat to the couch of the princess, followed by the cat, 
jumps down again and tries to hide under the skirts of the maids, 
causing much consternation and merriment. At last the mouse 
flees behind Rakna Mala, and the cal sits down before her. As 
Bustamam sees Rakna Mala's fear lest the cat molest her+ he 
gives her a piece of cake and asks her to ^>are the poor little rrouse. 
The cat replfes that he was helping the princess and Rakna Mala, 
because he was promised a splendid crown, but w'hat was the mouse 
giving him for his help? Bustamam replies that he expects no 
reward from the mouse but wants to help it for the bve of God 
and out of pity; l he cat asks why he had no pity for her, whose 
daily bread tlM mouse is, and she had not tasted food for several 
days? Bustamam replies that he had only asked her for the mouse 
and had offered her other food in return. In a dialogue with 
Rakna ^lala the cat professes to be claJcvoyanl and says that 
Rakna ^^ala is the daughter of a vizier aiid ^vill become the 
daughler-in-law of a great vizier. Bustamam joins them and says 
that Dandan Serjana is an enemy of GcmJ, and they owt him no 
pity. The cat accepts that but asks about the mouse, which ac¬ 
cording to tradition had begun to gnaw a bDl? into Noah's ark to 
make it sink, when out of the tears of the prophet Noah the cat 
was created to destroy the enemies of God. Since that day the 
cats had caught mice, and now' Bustamam wanted to help a mouse. 
Bustamam replies that he has not prevented her from catching the 
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mouse, but bad given her ihe choice between the mouse ^ind the 
cake. Rakna ^lak onderstaiids that It is a play of Bustamams, 
hut one of the maids stares with op^n mouth at the latkiog cat, 
and the cat promptly puts her tail tnlo the maid's mouth excusing 
herself that it was a hole she must stop up to prev^t the mouse 
from escaping, A wi[d and gay hunt of the maid^ after the cat 
ensues, and the princess forgets her sorrows. The mouse asks 
Rxikna Maia to save its life by taking it into the tjednoom of the 
princess^ promising as a reward to teach her clairvoyance. Not 
without misgiving Rukna Mala obeys, as she Ls curious to hnd 
out who Bustamam is. The mouse tells her the history of Bust a- 
mam, bindEng her to secrecy^ as Hustamam wanEs to remain un¬ 
known in order to search for his mother. Rakna Mala returns to 
the princess, saying that she had saved the mouse, and Hu^tamam, 
w^ho suspects what has happened, smilingly tells her not to believe 
every^thing the mouse says. The fairies slip away and reappear in 
Lhc shape of Dahdi and Sokma, knocking at the du[)r and causing 
great consternation, the princess thinking that her father has come: 
She wants to hide E^ustamatn in her but he declines^ as 

he is ini thief. Greatly embarrassed Rakna .\Ia1a goes to the door 
and finds the old couple, whu in rather coarse language enquire 
after their grancJsfm. Rakna ^^ala admits them, and there is so 
much merriment that king Beniasin hears the laughter and sends 
two mnicLs over to enf|uire. .\t a sign from Rakna Mala the 
princess draws BusEamani into lier bedruc^m,^ and Raktia Mala 
plains thcit the old couple had quarrelled, as Soknia was jealous 
with Dahdi. Kokma complains to the king's two maids that the 
maids of the princess wanted to seduce her husband, and laughing 
the two me5!*engers return. There is more merriment, iinlil all go 
to sleep, Bustaniatn in the bedrcKjm of the princess. Kustamam 
repeats his visit in the palace every' other day% while the prepara- 
licins for the royal wedding gq on. 

Maharaja Kerhabahur has tried in \'ain to Interest Bakhtinr 
in another princess: Bakhtiar insists on marrying the princess of 
Bederani, whom Kerbabahur wants to give to Serjana, in accord¬ 
ance with his promise to her father. Serjana himself offers to 
withdraw^ but his father wants to keep his promise and still hopes 
to lind another bride for Bakhtiar. To gain time Serjana prfj- 
poses to visit the princes of the subject countries, and Kerbabahur 
agrees. Iwrjana gives the order; Bakhtiar hears of it and rep- 
reaches Kerbabahur lor having given Seriana permissiem to leave 
w^iih the troops, as he is sure to go to Bfdi^rani and marty the 
princess by force. Kerbabahur promises to caJl Serjana liack^ but 
Bakhtiar says he will see to it himseJf, and leaves his father. 
Kerbabahur orders the gates of his city to l>e closed and not to 
be opened to any one unless he himself calls his s<ms to come to 
him. 

Bakhtiar calls up his courtiers and in spite ciif their esqxjstu- 
lations that Serjana would return on receipt of his fatherV order, 
he follows his brother and reaches his camp on the following day 
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just when Seqana bad given the order to depart. Eakhtiar orders 
the troops to stop and kills all who disobey. He meets Serjajii, 
tears him from hh horse and b'ows hh brains out. The terrified 
officers of Serjana^ fearing the wrath of Bakhiiar and his father, 
arrange to throw the whole blame on Serjana. They bring his 
body lo KerLiabahur, who has it cremated and orders an enquiry 
as to why this fratridde has not been prevented. .As all the 
courtiers assert that Serjana was the first to use his arms^ the 
court acquits Bakhtiar, Kerbabahur asks the Brahmins what 
should iiecome of the princess, and they answer that not having 
been married to SerjanOp Bakhtiar can sli I mari^' her, bui only 
after liie present year has ex^siredt as she is still under a vow 
{didiila 7 a kaitl). According lo the slam great luck awaits th? 
princesSj but she will bring had luck to K-hairani. Kerbabahur 
is not afraid of that, as he can destroy Biderani in half a day^ 
and he decides lo give the town of Tahta Yemen, which he has 
already promised her, to the princesSp to reside there^ with her 
court and attnVj and reign there until she is married to Bachliar- 
He sends his vutier, Tew^angga, with his whole clan, 200 courtiers, 
ICCO officers and 20,000 men with a letter lu the princess to inform 
her uf his intentions, and with the order to bring the princ^ to 
Tahta Yemen and crown her. All expenses will be paid by Kerba¬ 
bahur, and il the family of the princess, whom Kerbabahur regards 
as pcx>r people, wilt fotlow her^ they may do su^ and Tewangga 
shall see to it that they w^ant for nothing. They as well as Tewangga 
must obey the princess in all matters. Only if they conspire against 
Kerbabahur + Tewangga must not join them, and if the prince of 
Bederanl tries to oppose these orders, he is to attack his country^ 
and destroy it. 

The news of the coming of Tewangga and of some of the 
contents of the letter he brings reach B&dirani; TanLasin consoles 
his king that they must acquiesce in the will of God, and pretiares 
everything fur the coming of Tew^angga^ who is agreeably surprised 
by the reception and the honour done to the letter of his master. 
The letter is read in the halt of audience; Taniasin politely regrets 
the death of Serjana, Ylaharaja Benias! n does the sime and asks 
Tew'angga to stay for some days with them, as he wants to think 
over the matter. Johar and his friends are present at the audience 
and report to Bostamam, who at night-time giies again to the 
palace of the princess. He informs her uf the message Tew^angga 
has brought and thinks that her father should accept the pr<^sak 
as Tahta Yemen is a well-fortified lowm, with plenty uf provisiins. 
If the princess reigns righteously, he hopes to prefer his charge 
against the son of the Sultan of S^maLranij and also hopeta to find 
there bis mother^ who has been sold to S^rindit by people of 
Sernatrani. He does not w^ant to Stay lunger^ as his friends press 
him to return and besides his funds are exhausted. The princess 
implores him not to abandon her, and Eustomam promises lo 
persuade Johar to change his mind. 
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Tewangga Is entertained by Taniasin, and ApluSj too, is invit¬ 
ed. After the meal they discuss matters of stale, and Taniasin 
^wails again the death of Serjana. Tcwangga narrates that Ser- 
jana was the favourite of his father and of the court, AvhUe Bakh- 
tiar was generally detested on account of his cruelty. Kerba 
Babur knew that Serjana had Ijeen no party to the quarrel ivith 
hb brother, but had been unable to find out what happened. 
Besides, the Brahmans had emphasised that Kerbabahur now had 
only one son. But what would Maharaja Bfiiiasin do? .At Kaiade- 
Sft they were in great trouble as Kerbabahur had been nearly 
maddened by the death of Serjana, and was following all the 
wishes of Bakhtiar, who was madder still. Thus sudden and cruel 
deeds could easily come to pass, and lie trusts that Maharaja 
Bfniasin would try to meet and not rudely reject the wishes of 
Kerbabahur. Disobedience would mean destruction. Tanlasin 
and Aplus admire the sagacity of Tewangga's words, and Taniasin 
tells him that they are like a ship on the open sea which founders 
if it does not sail with the wind, and they must trust in God to 
show them the right way. When later Taniasin and Aplus confer 
with Maharaja Beniasin, they repeat the words of Tewangga which 
they interpret as a warning that he has orders to declare war if 
they do not obey, but also as showing them a way to gain time 
for further deliberation. They ad\'ise that the offer should be 
accepted. Maharaja Beniasin asks the Sultan of Scmatrani and 
the other princess and ministers to join in a council, and Sultan 
Jahya, after having heard the adtice of the viziers, agrees that 
they should all follow the princess to Tahta A’enien under the 
pretext that she is still loo young to reign by herself. All else they 
must leave to God. Tewangga is very glad that the wish of his 
master 15 obeyed. 

Alaharaja Bfniasiti calls his daughter to his palace, Busta- 
tnam is in her bedroom; Rakna Mala enters and summons her, 
and the princess is frightened. She visits her father and is inform¬ 
ed of the decision. 

Saptu has attended the council and has informed Johar and 
Busiamam, who have returned to the house of the old couple. They 
decide to follow the princess to Tahta Yemen, but when Bustamam 
meets her again in her palace, he asks perrnission to relum to his 
village, as Johar insisted upon it. The princess and Rakna Mala 
implore him to stay and r^roach him with having played them 
false: Bustamam says that he hrid promised to deliver them from 
Serjana, and Serjana being now out of the way, his task was done. 
^\Tien they begin to ciy. he suggest that they should ask the assist¬ 
ance of Johar. Bustamam sleeps in the room of the princess, 
whilst the maids prepare for the journey to Tahta Yemen. 

On the following morning, Rakna Mala is made to call Johar, 
who immediately appears in the gallery, being brought there unseen 
by the two fairies. He studies the princess, who is sharing her 
meal with Bustamam, and admits that his master is right to risk 
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his life for her sake. He does obeisance to him and Bustai^m 
says it was Raki^a Mala who had called him. The pntic^ hk^ 
Johar, and Johar and Rakna Mala are very pbs^ with each 
other WTien Bustantam and the princes® have finished their meal, 
the tray is brought to Johar, and the princess tells him tbat he 
may cat without fear, as she has already profe^ his fai^. 
WTien Johar has finished, the tray is brought to Rakna Mala, who 
declines to eat, but is forced to obey the princess, who insists 
upon Rakna Mala obeying her as she has formerly obeyed Rakna 
Mala. Rakna Mata is sorry that she did not ask the moua who 
Johar is. She asks him not to abandon them. Johar has all sort'i 
of escuses, but the princess will take the wrath of his parents upon 
herself, and Rakna Mala, as daughter of a vizier, will Ik able to 
look after his and his friends' wants. The princess, who sc® a 
chance now of paying back Rakna Mala in her own com orders 
her to bring Johar one of her own cloths and to measure b™ 
a jacket, while Bustamam and the princess chaff her that God is 
now making her do what she had made others do. Johar a^d 
Rakna Mala fall in love but Johar sav-s that he m^t a« his 
friends before he can definitely promise to follow- to Tahta \emen. 
When he leaves, he kisses the doth and the princess thinks there 
must be something peculiar in it, wbibt Bustamam says that Johar 
has forgotten to take leave of Rakna Mala, and is now making up 
for it with her doth. With the aid of the fairies Johar leaves the 

palace unseen. The princess tries to find out from Bustamam 

who Johar is, but he pretends not to know, and tells her to ask 

Rakna MaJa^ who is clairvoyant. Rakna Mala replies she 

had only inquired about ihe pengkulu, and being asl^ by t^e 
princess whom she means, Rakna Mala Dili's that actording 
ideas nobody but those of equal rank with the princess would be 
able to enter her palace and sit on her throne. 

In the mrantime everything has been prepared for the journey 
to Tahta Yemen, which under the supervision of the viziers is 
accomplished without mishap. The old couple are allowed to foliov 
the princess. 

Kerbabahur, having received Tew^ngga^s report, sends rich 
pi esents for the princess and her family- The presents Tewangga, 
accompanied by Taniasin^ brings to the princess, whom he see 
for the first time, understanding the lealousy of Seriana and Bak- 
htiar. A letter also has come from Kerbabahur^ which Tewangga 
reads to the princess and Taniasin. It confirms in kind words that 
the princess should be crowned as queen of Tahla^ \enienp and 
that his two bi others, the kings of Bedfirani and Sematrani and 
Tewangga should take good care of her^ until she is married to 
Bakhtiar- The princess replies that she will obey fht of 

Kerbabahur, as she has already obeyed him in coming to Tahta 
Yemen* but being igjiDrant of matters of state, she relies upon the 
aid of the viziers. Tewangga and Taniasin promise to stand by 
her, but Tewangga has noticed how the princess changed colour 
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when the letter was read, and on their way home he remarks la 
lam^in that she seemed not t« be pleased with the letter, and 
why had she turned pale? Taniastn repli^ that perhips the prin- 
0 ^ was still Fond of Serjana, and Tewangga understands that 
•M Eakhtiar. He tells Taniasin that the princess 

will be much worse matched with Bakhtiar than with Serjana 
iseperti tupatis dtngtin pongsir)^ and that he pitied her very 
much. If it was in his power, even if her father and the princess 
herself would enme to like Bakhtiar, he would not agree to this 
match, and he vrauld rather see the sun fall down upon liim than 
this unequal couple married, Taniasin replied that thev must 
leave it to Gud. r j 


The old couple havi? loeen given by Taniasin a house near the 
palace of the princess; Bustarnam and his friends try in vain to find 
them and rent a house near the market. W'here Jumaat and Saptu 
earn enough money for the daily wants of the friends. In the 
evening Bustarnam visits the princess, who with her mother is stilJ 
busy arranging ihings in her palace, which she likes very much, with 
mu pilt^ings and talking minahs and paroquets ev'er^Tchcre. 
They smell the scent of Bustarnam, and the queen asks where it may 
cotn^ Irom, Rakr£L Mala sayjs that the ^"oodwork h:i$ been spray*^ 
with it. The birds begin to talk, greeting Bustarnam and congra- 
t^ulating themselves that they see his face which makes them forget 
htinger and thirst. The queen Is startled, but Rakna Mala e.\plains 
that these greetings are meant for the princess. The situation be- 
mmes rather embarrising, as the queen shows no sign of going away. 
Her hrst maid, Nilam, pretty and intelligent as Rakna ifalai 
notices that the scent is fresh and that when the birds started talk¬ 
ing, the princess arranged her dress and knew that soitiebodv has 
come, Bustarnam has brought two pomegranates with him; he 
lakes on a piece of peel and throws it miii Xilam s lap' she docs 
not seem to notice anything, but hides the piece of peel m her hand 
At last the queen dcpan,s, followed by Xilam; Rakna JlaJa accom- 
pani» them to the gale. The princess asks Buslamam where he 
has f^n ail the time. Bustarnam says that he had ivaiiled to return 
to his Village, but Johar bad not allowed him to do so, and had 
wni him here with his present. He gives the princess and Rakna 
Mala a pomegranate each; Rakna Mala remarks that it is the 
pre^nt of a village-boy, Nilam relurrus to the palace: the princess 
tmd Bustarnam disappear, and Rakna Mala receives her. Under 
the pretest that the queen had sent her to assist the princess 
Xilam comes in and sees the pomegranates. She takes them un 
and sa^ that on one of them a piece of the peel missing, and that 
the missing piece is in her possession. She tries it and it fits 
e^ctly. She tells Rakiui Mala that the queen has ^ven her the 

Rakna Mala is hiding some secret. Rakna Mala reports, and the 
pnn^ 15 alarmed but Bustarnam eirplains that they have nothing 
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Bustamani luves his da^ziger to Johar. When Johar visits tlic 
hall of auilienee, Amir L^mael sees, the dagger, which looks exactly 
like that of his brother, and wonders how Johar came by it. Bah- 
nim Shah, followed by Thahak, enters. Thahak recognises Johar 
and points him otiL to Bahrum, who is not convinced, but Thahak 
Insists and supposes that Apltis has kept him tn hiding somewhere 
all this time. Amir Ismael talks to Johar, who says that he is a 
village’boy and that the dagger is as given him by his teacher, who 
bade him not to draw it from his belt and spoke many charms over 
it for fear that it would be stolen. Bahrum orders Thahak to fetch 
the dagger. Scarcely has Thahak touched it^ when his hand begins 
to tremble anxl to smart S4 j that he nails screaming on the 
floor. Johah sa>^ that he knows no charm against that pain; they 
had called him a liar when he warned them, and Thahak tiiust now 
suffer. He answers Ba^hrum’s threats insolently, and is sent away 
to fetch his Guru. He leaves^ doing obeisance to jVmir Ismael, and 
taking Khemis away with him, shouts to Bahrum that for aught 
he Cares Thahak may die. Bahrum ts funous; Aplus tries to calm 
him: it was a village boy with no manners, and Bahrum should not 
start a quarrel here in a foreign cquntii% Thahak's creams bring 
Amir Bahud to the spit, and also the king of Sematrani. The king 
says that Thahak had already once brought him into trouble about 
the dagger, and that he who won’t listen must feel. .Aplus replies 
that Thahak had acted on the order of Bahrum. Bahrum had sent 
his pages out to beat Jobar. Kbamts threatens to split their heads. 
Taniosin arrives in time to prevent a fight. Johar meets Bustamam, 
who 33 just going to the audience-hall, accompanied by old Dahdi. 
Bustamani spits into Dahdi s hand and bltb him cure Thahak by 
rubbing the aching spot. Dahdi succeeds, and Thahak, ashamed of 
having rolled screaming on the ground before the whole audience, 
swears vengeance on Johar. The king bids Bahud watch his 
Insolent son that nothing may happen. Thahak Is carried home, 
followed by Bahrum and Amir Bahud. One of Bah rum's page$ 
meets Bustamam and Johar and warns them against Thahak's ven¬ 
geance. Johar replies that Thahak, if he had not has enough of 
the hilt of the dagger, can have a taste of the blade. Aplns hears 
of it and thinks that no village boy would use such words. He 
asks Dahdi, what was his cure Dahdi replies, the spittle of hb 
grandson had effected the cure. WTicti Ap1u$ hears that by grand¬ 
son Dahdi means Bu^tamam^ he becomes pensive. Taniasin telb 
him of Khamis^s words. 

Amir Sfijaa and his wife, who are still living in the village 
of Malik Jemala, mourning fur their lost child, hear that the king 
of Sematrani has gone to Tahta Yemen. With the son of AlaJIk 
Jcmalap who brings presents from his father to the king, they wan¬ 
der to Tahta Vemen. They stay over night before the city gate 
and next morning while the son of Malik Jemala takes hb father's 
presents to Taniasin, Sejaa stroils through the town. The festivi¬ 
ties for the coronation have just begin, and seeking the shadow of a 
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shed a^irtst the noon-day sun, S6jaa meets Bustamam and his 
friends, Johar wears the dajitger, Sdjaa sees and thinks he recog¬ 
nizes it. He asks Johar to let him sec the blade: Johar replies 
that only yesterday it brought the whole country Into uproar, but 
Bustamam asks him to humour the old man, who with his long 
hair and beard looks like a jungle-dweller. SSjaa draws the dagger 
out of its sheath, without anything happening to him. Bustamam 
vronders and mutters all the charms he knows, which make the 
blade red hot, but S6jaa feels it not. Chekur and J^rangau observe 
this and give Buslamain a hint, but he pays no attention to it in 
his fear that his dagger and his charms have lost their magic. 
Sejaa says that he is sure it is his dagger, but why does it become 
red hot? He would return the dagger to Johar, who is afraid to 
touch it, and Bustamam takes it, muttering another charm. He 
asks Sejaa who he is, and when Bustamam realises that he is 
talking with his grand-father, he covers him with kisses. The 
old man is startled: Bustamam^s head-kerchief falls off, and out 
of it the amulet written on the bill of sale which under the seal 
of Sultan Yahya delivers Selamih to Kakaduni. Sejaa reads it 
and bewails the fate of his daughter. Johar and his friends under¬ 
stand that the old man must be Bustamam’s grand-father, and do 
him obeisance. He asks them how they have come by the dagger 
and the letter, and when Bustamam tells him, he recognizes his 
grandson. They go to Bustamam's house, close the door, and the 
two fairies appear and narrate to Sejaa, what has happened to his 
daughter. He fetches his wife. The fairies lell them not to moom 
about their daughter. She is not far away and they shall soon be 
reunited. They slay at the house nf Bustamam. 

Bustamam and his friends watch the coronation. The throne 
Is hidden by seven veils. Before it an enormous crowd is waiting 
Sultan Yahya and Maharaja Beniasin stand on the steps of the 
throne, before them the viziers: 'i'aniasin and .\pius to the right 
and left, and Tewangga in the middle. The princess takes her 
place on the^ throne, Rakna Mala behind her, and two veils are 
raised as a sign that the princess is present. Taniasin and Aplus 
cross their arms awaiting the speech from the throne; Tewangga 
would do the same, but the two kings stop him: as an old nian 
he has to slay with them, Tewangga knows that they do this by 
order of the princess, and obeys, Three limes the trumpets are 
munded, but there comes no word from the throne. Tewangga 
is perplexed, and at last calls out that they are ready to receive 
the royal commands. The princess replies that she entrusted every¬ 
thing to him and has nothing to say. Tewangga explains that the 
princess wili only consent to rule if they will serve her “ with the 
swords hung round their necks,” as she is ignorant of matters of 
state and of the laws of the land. If anybody does wrong she will 
punish him in accordance with those laws but she does not know 
how to conduct an enquiry and to decide right and wrong, and 
cannot accept the re^ionsibility. .^11 agree to serve the princess, 
and it is arranged that the kings of Bederani and Sematrani shall 
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adimniater justice, the viziers shall conduct enquiries, and the 
oiBcers shall execute judgruent upon thasc who escape or try to 
evade the law. Four more veils are raised, the nobat is sounded, 
and all do homage, tnuchiiif; the ground with their foreheads three 
rimes. At this moment Bustanram gives a sign to diekur, takes 
her hand and Lhcreby becomes invisible. Rakna Mala sees the 
four friends of Busiamana, standing outside and not joining in the 
homaj|:e, whilst Bustamam is invisible. The homage is repeated 
seven times, whereupon Rakna Mala scatters gems and flowers of 
gold and silver over the three viziers and sprinkles them with rose- 
water. The two kings do the same to the feudal princes, and 
everybodj' prays, according to his faith, for Seri Maharaja I’uteri. 
Dresses of state are distributed, and then the knights and officers 
draw their swords, and touching them with the forehead swear that 
their own swords shall ent their throats if ever they turn tlieir back 
on the enemies of the country, or rebel against the sovereign. The 
princess and Rakna Mala are amazed at the gigantic warriors. 
The ladies of the viziers and the high officials then do homage to 
Seri Maharaja Puteri, who returns into the palace, w'hilst alms are 
distributed to the poor and the fakirs, and a feast is given to 
princeSp ofticLaJs and wurrionj. 

Bu^L^mam \isjt 5 tbe princess in h^r palace and sLts down n^xt 
to Rakna Mala, pretending to be afraid to take his seal near the 
reigning queen. Sfri Maharaja Puteri draws him to her throne 
and Rakna Maia chaffs him that he has not joinrf in the homage. 
On the following morning he asks S6ri Maharaja iHileri whether 
she would like to see a real jungle-dweller: there was one with 
his wife Slaving in his house, who had come to see the coronation 
and to prefer a complaint. The princess tells him to bring them 
and Bustamam adds that he also has to prefer a charge, for which 
he had not found a righteous judge in the kings of two countries, 
hut which she must examine with the utmost care. 

The fame of the administration of justice in Tahta Vcmen 
penetrates to the remotest countries, beyond Arabia and beyond 
India, to Bederani, Zanjirat, Sfikandariah, Terkt and .^jam, even 
to Persia, and to the islands Talkia, SSrindit, S£ierkia, MidSrih 
as far as the island of Habshah, 

When Bustamam and his friends have watched this for some 
days, Bustamam remarks to Johar that he likes this way of admini^ 
tering justice, as his teacher has told him to prefer his charge in 
a court where it would be examined withcjut looking at the 
person,and here the ruler, sitting behind the curtains, could not 
see the people. He w'ould prefer his charge on the following day. 
The viziers look round, but Bustamam pretends not to see them 
and leaves with Johar, Aplus and Taniasin laugh at the pun, 
the kings are startled, thinking that they have laughed at some 
silly action of theirs, and enquire. Taniasin repeats the pun of 
the misunderstood saying of the teacher, but Aplus chines l^t 
so far the boys have proved too intelligent, and b sure that they 
are no mere viUagers. The kinp agree; Tewangga asks, who the 
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boys arep and when he hears that nu^KnIy has found out yet^ 
lhat he will find ml their secret on the next morning. 

When the princess returns to her palace^ she remarks to Rakna 
Mala that on the following day she would know^ who her (>£nghuEu 
is, and his real name. Rakna'Maia says she kmms all al>i)ut hiiUp 
and tells the princess what she heard from Ch^kur. S6ri Maharaja 
Putferi reproaches her for not having told her before, as she vi^ouid 
have informed her father. Bustarnam, who is just coming in and 
has heard the last words, suspects that Rakna Mala has told the 
princess his history-p and letting go the hand of the fairj‘^ appears 
before them and tells the princess, she should not bdicve Rakna 
Mala, who in her longing for Johar would tell her all sorts of 
foolish nonsense. 

On the following morning he a[ipears in the hall of aadtcnce, 
greets the kings like a blind man without respect and awe, anti 
the viziers that there must be something behind this 

behaviour. In a loud voice he claims to have his case Irieti, 
funerally in such ^ses Seri Maharaja Puteri promptly orders the 
xiriers to begin with the exa mi nation p hiit now^ she hesitates fnr 
some time, and lastly gives the order in a very lovi^ voice. Tewangga 
begins with the examination, Bustarnam narrates how he has come 
tci S^maIrani, how the pages of Bahruii Shah had robbed him of 
his dagger, while he himself had been charged with theft, how both 
kings^ to whom he had preferred his charge, had dismissed it with¬ 
out careful examination, and so he is still charged with the theft. 
To Tewanggas repeated questions, who he Hustamam answers 
only that he has come as a plaintiff. Taniasiii in forms J'cwangga 
that Bustamam comes from a village near the frontier of his 
country, but Tewangga does not li^lieve that BusLamam is a 
viJlage-boy, He pks him, where he comes from; Bustamam 
replies from the village of Zahid Satian. I'ewangga asks him the 
name of his father; at this question Rakna Mala laughs and opines 
that now they would hear it. The king notices that and wonders 
what is going on; he changes colour^ and Taniasiii is in gr_at 
trouble, Busiamam replies that the name of his father wEts 
Bustamam, too^ and that of his mother also. Tewangga laughs 
and says that it is of no use to go on with the case of such a liar, 
Bustamam replies that indeed it will be of no use if they continue 
their present method. He leaves the hall; Johar asks him, what 
he means by h.h reply, as now'here in the world father, mother and 
son have the same name. Bustamam replies very' audibly that 
Johar is just such a fool as the viziers and should sit tlown next 
to them, as it would make four of the same sort, Tewangga hears 
this and becomes furious, the otJier viziers also jump up^ and four 
soldiers who have to stand by Tewang^, uppn.iach. Johar repeats 
his question, and Bustamam his answer, adding that a child cdls 
his parents only ma and " bapa/^ using the same names when 
talking of them, and that also by other people they w^ere called 
' Ma Johar ” and “ Pa Johar, ’ Tewangga shakes his head and 
observes that he has served his master for sixty years^ but never 
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in hi 5 life ke l>een so stupid as to-day. He takes off his turban 
and throws it down sfi that the ^ems noli over the floor, rushes after 
Iluslamam^ lakes his hand* kisses his mouth and asks his pardon 
hir his stupidity. Bustamam rqjiies lhal there is nothing to for¬ 
give^ explaining, Tew^angga cannot follow him, that the fact o^ 
his seeing his stupidity was a sign that it had been forgiven, as 
that discernment was a confession that he would not follow it any 
more. In silence Tewangga leads him back to the audience hall. 
^\'hen he had confessed his mistakei Rakni Mala laigheJ a d 
said that now he had come to some knowledge of his sell and had 
conceived that there were still others wnscr than himself. Her 
father hears the remark and becomes very' pensive. Tewangga 
calls for the scribes, has everything read which they have written 
down, and asks the two kings to give him a short report. All 
concerned are bidden to appear before the court; Bahrum Shah is 
alarmed when an officer of the court comes to call him, hut Thahak 
says that they have nothing to (ear as bag as they keep to their 
former statement. The pages are instructed accordingly^ but are 
rather uneasy as the officer warns Thahak Uiat the case is now 
iried by other methods than formerly. They appear in the court 
with the old broken dagger. The pages give evidence^ according 
to the instructions they received, but Dumis^ the menteri who 
was sent first to Bahrum Shah to fetch Bustaniam's dagger hack, 
is so uneasy in trying to shield his master^ that Tewangga knows 
that there is something wrung. Bustamam asserts that Dtimis 
has frequently seen the dagger on him, before he was robbed of it, 
and a thundering admonition from Tewangga, ordering two of the 
soldiers to approach with drawn swords, makes Dumis confess: 
hr had seen Thahak hide Bustamanfs dagger under Ws thigh 
when he had come to felch it, and in spite of his warning Thahak 
had given him the other dagger which he had brought lo tlie court. 
The Images admit their pari in the crime. Bah'ud, Bahrum and 
Thahak are called and are loo afraid to leave iheir place, but 
Tewangga thunders that better people than pdnci^ have had th-iir 
heads cul off. They conie^ and Taniasin is lold lo examine them. 
Bahrum iries to lay the blame on Thahak but is reproached with 
being an accomplice in the crime. Thahak confesses that he has the 
dagger still at home. It is fetched^ and Bustamam recognizes it as 
his weapon. .All three are severely reprimanded by Aplus and led 
away by ihe ears to Stand in the sun, while the kings shall pronounce 
judgment. The kings orders ihe dagger to be returned io the owner" 
Thahak is guiily of iheft and robbers and only the fact ihat ihe 
deed had been done poblicty saves him from having his hands and 
feet cut off; otherwise he will he punished as severety as the law' 
permits. Bahrum and Uahuri are guilty of complicity and will 
receive the same punishment f/mkum skubaftaijy the one for follow¬ 
ing Thahak, and ihe oiher for not bringing up his son heller. The 
viziers ask S£ri Maharaja Bolfiri to confirm the judgment; $he de¬ 
clines and leaves the matter to Sultan Vahy^a, to whose family the 
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culprits belong. The>' are bronchi inlo his fialsce and ke|}t pris^m- 
ers, Thahak in chains and iron toifar, 

Aplus gives the dagger lo Hustamam and asks him whether 
he now sees ways and means to enter the service of the ktngp and 
whether his friends had found the master they were seeking. Johar 
laughs at this question^ and Apliis thinks whether he could not be 
his son Jamitis; he seems too much changed. Hustamam replies 
that Aplus had already answered the question^ and repeats this 
again when Aptus cannot understand him. tiustamam asks to be 
permitted to put some question^ hJmselfj and receiving permission 
asks as rollon's: 

If a prince has no will of his own, and no power^ and follows 
the will of his subjects and his army^ is he a good prince? The 
viziers faugh and reply that nobody should pay homage to such a 
prince. 

BusEamain asks again: If a prince issues a decree that 10 
catties of paddy should be sold for one dirham^ and after some lime 
issues another decree that 20 catties of pmddy ^ould be sold for one 
dirham, which decree should be followed? \^buld his subjects be 
justiried in cEinging lo the old decree and continuing to sell 10 
catties for one dirham. The viaiers s>ay that the question is foolish. 
If subjects do not obey each new decree of their ruler they are 
guilty of disobedience and must be punished. 

Hiistamam asks further: an official w'ho cannot discern between 
good and bad, and though he sees he has done wrong persists in it^ 
is he a gfiod official? The viziers and princes Eaughj and say that 
such a man should not he giv'en office, and a man who knows that he 
does wrong but persists in it docs not deserv^e the name of a human 
being. Bustamam thanks them and leaves the audience. 

Johar asks Bustamanrs permission to see his mother, and 
jSrangau brings him to the house of Aplus. Invisible he stands 
near his mother, who still weeps for her son. She smells the scent 
of his body and thinking that the spirit of her child is present, burns 
incense. Johar implores Jerangu to show him for a moment to his 
mother. Jerangau lets go his hand and gives him back his former 
looks and Johar quickly kisses his mother, saying that the ilicense 
has brought hiin^ and that she should not mourn for him any longer^ 
as he wnuld soon be rc-uniled with them. Afraid that perhaps he 
has already gone too far, Johar grasps Jerangau's hand and dis¬ 
appears. Aplus is told by his wife of the appearance of Jamlus, 
but does not know what to think of it, and Taniasin, to whom he 
relates the mailer on the vollowlng day^ can also find no explanation. 

Siti Selamih stiil mourns her parents and her son. She per¬ 
fumes the ring which Dewf Xilaw'aLi had given her. Maharaja 
Thelahut by geomancy finds out what has happened and bids Dewi 
Xilawati bring Siti Selamih to Tahta Yemen, where she wimld hod 
her parents and her son. Her son is living with the princess, but 
God has prutectL'd them so far from ail camal lust. Dewi Nilawati 
brings Sill Selamih lo Tahta Yemen right into the palace of Seri 
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^iaJiaraja Puieri, The princess is jusi rising with Bustaniani, 
Riikna *Mala, imtside their b«Irt«>in. prejiares the breakfast* Si\&- 
wati appears 1m: fore Rakna Mela and demands what manners they 
have here that the daughter of a mighty king kidna[JS her boy and 
keeps him in her bed; die princess must give hack her boy imme¬ 
diately. Rakna Mala, frightened, tries to turn her off, but with no 
a^il/and is sent to teil liuslaniatn that stimefaody has come to fetch 
him* Rakna Mala hurries to the princess; both Seri Maharaja 
Putfiri and Huatamam have rather a bad conscience, and Kustamani 
sends the princess to meet the visitor in order to gain time, Dewi 
Nilawati enjoys the rituaiion Eniniensciy, saying that she had aime 
inim Semaltaiti to fetch her ruti-away boy, who, as Nilam, the maid 
of the queen, had told her, was kept by the prince^. Bustamam, 
in the princess’ tjcdroom, calls in vain for the fairies, who have 
recognized thtdr mistress and know that she is going to have some 
fun with the young couple. The princess, sure that Huslaniam has 
disappeared, asserts that there is nobody in her bedrootn and threat¬ 
ens to have Taniasin called to turn the instil cm intruder out* 
iBrangau and Chekur assume the sha|ie of Nilam and Silam, the 
two irustv maids of the queen, and when they appear on Niiawali s 
caJling for them, Nilawati tells them of the princess denial and 
threat; if the princess had told the truth, she would consent to \k 
brought before Taniasin, but if not the prin-Css wou d be pumsh d. 
She enters the bedchamber, drags out Bustamam, puls him 
on the Itirone and asks the princess, who the boy iSp whether 
he did not come out of her bedroom, and whose place it 'jas now 
to be tbrow'n out of the palace? But when she sets the InghtenM 
faces, she lets HustaTuam go. and kisses the princess. SSlamih 
clasirs Bustamam in her arms* He does not know who she is, unril 
Nilawati tells him. Jerangiu and Chektir fetch Amir hejaa and lus 
wife, who find their daughter awaiting them. The princess is rather 
surprised at the looks of the jungle-dvvellers, but at a sign from 
Rakna Mala renders them obeisance. Nilawati lialhes Solaiiuh and 
irestores her former beauty. S6ri Maharaja I’uteri gives ^Sfilamih 
dresses and jewels and asks Nilawati to rejuvenate also Sejaa and 
his wife, but Buslamam objects, as they must first go to the court 
so that everybody can see what they have suffe^d, Nilawati agrees, 
and departs, having given Seri Maharaja Ptiteri a n^gic nng, and 
having warned the fairies to stand by her children m the difticult 
rimes that are lo come. The fairies take back bejaa and his wife 
to the house of Bustamam: Stlamih stays with SSri Maharaja 

Johar, instructed bv Bustamam, brings Sejaa to t^ 
audience and introduces him with a few words to the vraers. SSjaa 
prefers his charge that Bahud had pressed him and his wife into his 
service as coolies, whereupon Sultan ^ ahya had earned on his 
daughter and sold her as a slave. It had happened la years ago 
but he had so far been unable to prefer his cha^e, as he had not 
known the king. Aplus laughs; Tewangga thinks that the matter 
is so old and incrediWc that he would like to dismiss U, but after his 
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receni experience has not the courage to do so unlesd the Dtlier two 
viziers agree, "fhey do^ although Tewangga reminds them, to Ik? 
careful, as the boy who has brought the old mau hiiher has already 
played a part in the affair of the daj^er. Aplus+ however, tells 
l>6jaa ihai the niatler is too old, and 5^ri Maharaja Pntferi ancj the 
audience agree, johar says to S^jaa, he should come away with him 
and tr>' and find justice elsewhere; here they were progressing by 
leaps, and that was injustice. The viziers ponder over these wurds; 
Sfiri Maharaja Pul6ri asks them to try to find a way. Sejaa must 
repeat his talc; he narrates what happened to him and his wife; a 
few days later the king had carried off his daughter and sold her. 
.\plus suddenly remembers SSlamih and changes colour; Tewangga 
observes this and remarks that the boy musi have dretpped from 
heaven to point out their faults. He asks Sultan \'ahya whether 
he has a brother-in-law' Bahud, and has Bahud called- Hahuc! pre¬ 
tends not to remember anything^ but Tewangga's method and the 
warriors with the drawn swords force him to confess. Tewangga 
pratses the boy who has saved ihem from dismJsslng the case 
opining thal the three questions the other boy had asked were hin¬ 
ting at Some other fr»!ishness of theirs, whereat Rakna ^lala laughs. 
Sultan Yahya has to give evidence: he knows nothing of what Bahud 
has cione, but admits that he has found the girl and married her. 
.After four months she had disappeared^ and his search for her had 
been vain. Sejaa asserts that she has been sold to a man from 
^fakbar called Kakaduni, the mate of a ship from SSrindit. The 
Khatib and the witnesses of the marriage are called, and the validity 
of it is proved beyond quest ion. Tewangga says that there can be 
no question of a sale: Johar opines that being duly married she had 
surely not run away and besides, she had h^u quite young. I’e- 
wangga agrees. Messengers are sent lo Bandar Amasad to fetch 
Kakaduni, and at the suggestion of Johar, also the captain and the 
crew of his ship, 

Bahud is examined and b told that instead of pressing people 
into service, especially a woman, he had better have given his own 
horse to carry provistuns fur the king; he is not worthy of the rant of 
Amir, bul should be a catlledriver. He is delivered to Sultan Yahya 
to be puni$hed and he is imprisons^ together with his sun, to the 
great fury of the queen, who curses the viiiers. 

Tewangga asks Sejaa, whether his family would stand bail for 
him that he would not run awm'. Sejaa says he has no family, 
lhat he lived fornierly in Damshik, but has now' moved to the front¬ 
ier of S^malranJ. Tewangga asks Amir Ismael w'hcthei: be knows 
the man; l$mael denies iL .-\n ofificer of Damshik is called; he 
cognizes Sejaa, runs to his prince and tells him that the old man 
is his elder brother. Amir Ismael changes colour and sends for 
another officer who also recognizes Sejaa, Ismael instructs them to 
lie, but Tewangga and his warriors make them confess that the old 
man is Amir S€jaa, the eldest son of .Amir Thnlib, and the brother 
of their prince^ Tewangga assigns him a place amongst the other 
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princes and trios to find out why he left his country' and has come 
to such a stale. Sfjaa replies that it was the will of God; and 
Ismael says his brother had watiietl to dcTOte himself to pious Jiving, 
Tewangga has Sejaa bathed and dre^^iied. a^nd by order of Bustamam 
Chekur jnvos him liack his streni^th and loots. Returning to the 
hall Sejaa would render obeisance to S^ri ^fahara;^n PutSd but she 
refuses to accept it from an old man. Tewanpga says that some 
crime of Ismael must be behind it^ othcrwi^ where w'ould be 
Seiaa's share in the treasures which Amir Thalib. being a mit^hty 
prince, must have left at his death? ^Miere was Bustamam? Johar 
replies^ as Bustamam had instructed, that he returned to his village 
when he received his dagger, Aplus hears this and is very unea^. 

Sultan Vahya b very' uneasy about the coming trial. Busla- 
mam takes Sfijaa and his wife eveiy^ feiv days to fhe palace of S§ri 
Maharaja Put^ri, where Sfibmih is slowly forgetting her past sor¬ 
rows. To the queea of Bederani, when she visits her daughter, 
Selamih b introduced as a trusty maid who has c ime from one of 
the villages. With the consent of Bustamam S^^aa informs Rakna 
Mala and the princess who Johar and his friends are. 

Kakadutii and his ship ate found at Sirindit,. and sent to 
Bandar Amasad, and the whole crew i$ brou^tht to Tahtu Yemen. 
The case h opened again^ and Sejaa is called. Bustamam asks Johar 
to accompany him and gives Ch£kur the bif] of sale to show Kaka- 
doni at the right moment. Taniasin examines Kakadnni, who at 
first does not remember anything; but being sent with the other men 
from Malabar to a room in the palace to think the_ matter over, he 
opens his bundle, and Chekur .^Ups the letter into it. Then things 
come liack to Kakaduni: he ri^irs with his friends to the courtt 
and declares timt it is true that he bought a girt called SSlamih 
from Sultan Yahva for 2Q dirhams. He produces the bill of sale^ 
which is shown to Sultan ’i'ahva. The Suit an recognizes his seal, 
and the handwritling of Bahud. and black in the face returns the 
letter to Tewangga, saying that it is his seal, and that he must take 
the consequences, but that there were still ways to search further 
into the matter. Taniasin understands that there is something more 
behind, gives the bill of sale to Aplus and a$ts him w'hether he knows 
the handwriting. .Aplus does not want to express an opinion but 
says that there is something more, and Tewangga leaves further 
investigatinn to him. Kakaduni narrates how' he bought S^lamih^ 
who was already wdlh child, describes the two women who sold her, 
though he does not remember their nanieST what happen^ 

until he put her ashore^ The captain and the crew confirm his 
statemerl. AH pity Selamih, only Sijaa' remains unmoved, and 
Aplus suspects that Silamih is still afiv^e^ and Bustamam her son- 
Sultan Yihva remeniljers that Kakaduni's description of one of the 
women fits Silina, the first lady of the court of hb queen,, and has 
her called. Kakaduni recognizes her and she declares that she sold 
Silamih by order of the queen, and that Bahud had written the bill 
of sate and without authority sealed it with the klng^s seal. Bahud 
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is ptaced in ihe sun lo await his senlence which the SulUn leaves 
to the viitiers, Selina slates that Selamih was with cliiid, and that 
this caused the queen to have her sold. 

TewaiiRga is of opinion that Selamih is alive, and an exp^ition 
is sent lo search for her* Kakaduni. who refuses compensation for 
the purchase-money he has lost, as he had given SSlamih liberty of 
his own free will, Is eiveii rich presents, and so are the captain aid 
the crew of the boat. AM shifis of the Maiabar-people from SSrfndit 
are made free of port-dues. The men from Malabar accompany the 
expedition. TewanijBa proposes that the sentence cm Bahud be 
suspended until they know the result of the search, as he is sure 
that Sefamih is alive. 

Sultan Yahva returns to his patace, has the queen called and 
would kill her, but Aplus thrown himself at his feet and begs him to 
have p.-itieuce, as he is sure that Selamih is alive and not far off 
that Bustamam is her son, and that Jamius, his own son, is with 
Buslamam. The Sultan becomes more composed, but the queen 
and Seiina are kept prisoners in chains and neck-irons. The queen 
Ivarns that her crime against Seiamih has come to light and is in a 
great fright. Aplus slays with the Sultan during the night and 
compels him lo discharge his duties as usual during the iollowing 
days. 

The expedition finds the man with whom Selamih had stayed 
one night; he is sent to Tahta Yemen, e.^amined pd receives rich 
presents. When, they reach the realm of Maharaja ThSlahul, the 
king, knowing that the expedition has been planned by Bustamam 
to make sure of the fate of Selamih aud his owm (wentage, assumes 
ihe shape of an old man and tells the leader of the espeditioa lhal 
about 15 years ago he had mel a pregnant woman, who in the house 
of Kahid fiatlan had gi^'en birth to a son; he does not know whethw 
she is still there. The expedition reaches the house of Zahid 
Sahan, who is just starling for Tahta Yemen to look for Buslamam. 
He confirms that the woman gave birth to a son tn his house, whu 
later went lo Tahla Yemen to search for his pilots. He ac¬ 
companies the expedition lo Tahta Yemen, is examined and stales 
that Sfiiamih, the daughter of Amir SSjaa, grand-daughter of Sultan 
'rhalib and the lawful wife of Sultan Vahya, had given birth to 
a son, but a year later had been carried off by a warrior from SEmat- 
rani called Jelpa. As she stood under the special protection of God. 
he had felt no anxiety about her fate, and had brought up the boy, 
whom he had called Bustamam. Tewangga would have Selamih 
fetched by a special embassy: the Zahid smiles and replies to Te- 
waugga’s question that in his opinion Selamih must be here in 
Tahta Yemen. Tewangga agrees and looks at Sljaa, whose face 
remains unmoved, 

Tewangga now asks for ifie sentence, Sultan Yahya admits 
that he is guilty. The Zahid asserts that ihe Sultan b innocent, 
and Maharaja Beniasin agrees, but Sultan Yahya has conferred power 
on people who where not worthy of it. and they being members of 
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his family (mitift], he is giiiJly of negligence. Sullan ^"ahya oilers 
to pay the price for the culprits, whom nobody else would buy, to 
Seri Maharaja Kuteri. The viziers ask how high the price would 
be, and who is going to receive ii. Maharaja Beniasin replies that 
the heirs of those against whom the crime has been committed have 
to receive the price, and also to fix it. Sejaa leaves every' thing to 
Seri iilaharaja Pul&rl. She complains that though she is ignorant 
of the law, such matters are forced upon her. How many culprits 
where there? Sultan Yahya answers, two, with their two children, 
who are to be sold. Seri Maharaja Puteri orders the viziers lo 
bring the culprits to her palace on the following day. She will not 
acc^t any excuses; it is wrong to entrust power to people who abuse 
it. She docs not know yet how she is to punish such doings which 
bring disgrace and ruin tint only upon the ihoughtlc^ people them¬ 
selves but also upon all those who are serving the state but anyhow 
she will dismiss the culprits from their office. Sultan Yahya delivers 
his crown and seal to the viaers, w'bo give them to Rakna >ida. 
Sfiri Maharaja Pul£ri would also settle the case of .Nmir Sejaa, 
and giting the crown and seal to Taniasin, says that with the realm 
of Sematrani she pays the debt. Sejaa shall be crowned forthwith 
and repair to Sematrani to receive the tribute of the subject count¬ 
ries, and those of Bfiderani, which she would make good to its king* 
Sejaa dares not refuse the gift, and SSri ^laharaja Puteri bids the 
three viziers bring the people she has redeemed to her palace. 

Tewangga shakes his head; he thought that he had crowned 
the daughter of the king of BedSrani, but now the Lord of the 
World seems to sit on the throne, and he hopes to be permitt^ to 
die in his service. The king of Bed Irani tells the king of Semat¬ 
rani that they belter go home, they' had fared as sugar that had 
dropped into milk. Sejaa returns with Johar and his friends and 
the Zahid. Ismaif comes to Sljaa and asks his forgivenes; Sejaa 
replies that Ismail is not guilty, that it was only his fate. BustaTnam 
welcomes the Zahid, and the fairies fetch Silamih to greet the Znhid, 
When she has returned la the palace, they discuss the coming 
events, and the Zahid prays for Bustamain. 

(hi the following morning they repair, with the exception of 
Bustamam, to the hall of audience, where preparations for the 
coronation of SSjaa have Tewangga draws Johar b^ore 

Lhe Zahid and asks him who the boy is, that had pretended to be a 
village-boy and had made fun of them. The Xahid laughs, bids 
Johar's friends approachp sprinkles water and murmurs a charm 
over them, whereupsin they regain iheir former looks. Their pa¬ 
rents hurry to embrace iheni^ only Aplus dues not show his 
joy and continues the duties of his office. Taniasin asks him, and 
Aplus replies that Johar is really his sou, but having now fouTid 
his own master, he is nothing more to him,^ . ■ n ^ 

Sejaa is crowned^ and by order of Siii Maharaja Futeri 

dven the title Sultan Sfijaa Amir Al-Atnur. 

Tewangga is still surprised at the wisdom of S^n Maharaja 
Puteri. wdio had found the title of Amir AUAmur; Aplus opines 
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that it is the blessing that rests upon her office which has insptrefl 
herj and is more perplexed by the three questions uf lluslamaniH ihe 
meaning pf which he cannot fathom; Johar says that according to 
the Zahid Bystamam is still in the town, but jwrhaps does not 
appear because he is afraid of the vistiers: they often act otherwise 
than they talk, and great men never confess their foolishness. 
Aplus tells Ehe Zahid of the three questions. The Zahid laughs 
and says it is no commixi thief who steaJs a man^s brains without 
his body feeling it. He then explains: ff God sends one prophet 
Into the world to Leach mankind the faith, and later sends another 
to teach another faiths marikind must follow' the new one and not 
cling to the old^ which is disobedience tr) Cod. A prince whij 
follow's the will of his people is a man w^ho prays to idols or lire, 
which we have created ourselves, and which cannot do anything for 
us and are even powerless against ourselves, as we can srnash or bum 
idols or throw' them into the sea, and with fire we can da what we 
like. The officers who cannot discern between right and WTong, 
or know-ingly persist in wrong, are hypocrites and pf these Bustamain 
is afraid. The viziers are ashamed, and the Zahid adds that one 
of the ancestors of the prince of Bederani had r^eived a sign and 
bad sent out an official^ w^ho sent a report but had never returned. 
The report was still preserved, and they could read it. The^act 
that the moon had descended from the sky and risen again^ had 
divided and the two parts had united again, was connected with 
a man of noble descent who was prcsclainiing the new law^ of God 
in .Arabia. \\‘hen he had not been believed, he had shown his 
power by' that miracle. The Zahid himself intends to go to .Arabia 
and find out more abmt that man. The Zahid e.xplains the new 
dispensature to Tewangga with such convincing reasoning that the 
king of Bed^rani and Tanias!n arc converted. I'ewanggi is con¬ 
vinced that praying to idols and the sun is idle, but does not say .1 
w'ord. The others know how' hard the fight w'ill be for him to 
vanquish his o!d beliefs, but trust that (rf>d will show him the right 
way. Tewangga passes a sle^less night, but w^hen on the follow-- 
ing murhing the Zahid asks him to try to find in the new' faith 
greatness and sublimity (as if he were unable to do so^ he could 
always return to the former creed) ^ Few^angga declares that he 
will follow the faith of the Zahid. He sends messengers out to 
e.xtingulsh the fires in the temples and destresy the fire-altars: when 
the Brahmans and Sages, who guard the fires, come terrified at him, 
he Saji'S that if the god they pray' to cannnot even protect himself 
against such action of men, huw could he protect them? They 
should meditate on these words, and follow the new faith. Many of 
them do So. 

In the E^alace eyery'thing is prepared for the meeting. The 
ladies of the high ofiicials are also invited lo witness the punish¬ 
ment of the culprits. Opposite S5ri Maharaja Puteri the kings of 
B^dirani and Sl^malraiii take their seats, the three viziers behind 
them. Behind Sfiri Maharaja Bui^ri her mother is sitting and 
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Selamih next to her, btit ^ that anly the king of Bid^rani can see 
her. 'rhe queen of Sematrani^ her daughier and Bahrum Shah as 
well as Sehna are brought in chains. The guards let the princess 
pass, the queen and Selina are detained by the maids ai the fool 
of the staircase^ and Bahrum Shah outside by the guards. Kakna 
31 ala brings the jjrincess to Serf JIaharaja Puterij who pretends 
not to have noticed the com motion, "rcwangga says that the guards 
are right, as there is no place here for chains and merit and Sultan 
Vahya orders that the queen and Selina be freed. I'hey are al- 
loweci t{] fjass by the maids and ivould sit down near the door, but 
Rakna ^Ia!a brings the queen to Seri Maharaja Puteri. to whom 
she would render homage. Quickly SSri Maharaja Puteri gras_ s 
her hand and says she may not wrong her by letting her commit a 
great sin. Crying the queen sit& down, Selina is led behind her by 
Rakna Ma'a. Tewangga is greatly pleased with the latter and 
thinks her a proper match for Johar. Sfilina recognizes Selamih, 
whisper to her mistress, and the latter^ too, recognizes her, Seri 
Maharaja Puteri asks Selina whether she has not worried and beat* 
on Sifamih on their wray to the port, Selina denies^ and being asked 
whether she can bring a witness, throws herself at Selamih's feet, 
asks her forgiveness and to give evidence for her the queen of 
Sumatrani also implores her forgiveness. SSri ^laharaja Puteri 
seems surprised that her new trusty maid is Selanuh. She says 
that those who have wronged her and for their crime had been sold, 
had been redeemed by her, and she gives them back their liberty but 
the young princess she asks to keep as her play*niate. Selamih 
should not l>e angry with her husband, who is innocent. Selamih 
replies that nobody is guilty, as Pale has willed alL Sijaa and his 
wife, the Shahid and Bustamam and his friends are fetched to the 
palace, and there is great joy; .-\pius throws himself at the feel of 
Bnstamam and says he had had his suspicions from the moment 
that Buslamam had told him Jamlus had looked for a new master. 
He kisses Johar and says that he has not left him in vain. Tewan- 
gga sees that Rakna Mala is rather shy with Johar. and remarks; 

Somebody has stolen a march upon me/' W hen Bustamam ren¬ 
ders obeisance to the king of B^derain, Taniasin opines that now 
he will enter his ser%ice; the others understand^ but are much afraid 
that Tew'angga will find them out. Selamih kisses Bustamam, who 
^vitl not render her homage, in spite of the sign of Aplias^ and Te* 
waugga ponders w^hat may be behind that. Sultan Yahya renders 
obeisance to Sejaa, who gives hb crown and seal to hi^ sondn-laWj 
saying that he had accepted the realm as a gift^ but being to old 
and ignorant of matters of state, Sultan Yahya should rule in his 
stead, Alt wonder at the sagacity of Siri Maharaja Puteri. Sul¬ 
tan Yahya asks Bustamam to render homage to S#ri Maharaja 
Puteri, but he declines and Seri Maharaja Puteri says smiling, it 
would be useless to force him. 

l^ewangga remarks that they have obeyed the will of his 
master and crowned the princess. But now there is somebody^ who 
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disobeying the king nf Sernatrani declines to render her homage. 
The kings are silent, and Seri Mahriraja Puteri and Fakna MaJa 
fear that a quarrel ynU anse. Tcwartgga opines that by not ren- 
denng homage to his mother Biistaniam had shown that it was 
forbidden to him {pufftangott-ttya) to render hornage lo any woman. 
.\ngrily he asks the two other vimtrs to accompany him home, as 
there are many things to settle^ Taniasin objects as Seri ^laharaja 
Puteri will offer them a meal, Teivangga replies that he has a'- 
ready eaten and feels filled to satiety. Johir renuirks to Khami$ that 
that was a very true word, and Khamis should keep his ears open, 
as there were many lessons to learn this day. He explains that 
Seri Maharaja PutSrf had just decided that a man who would not 
render her homage should not be forced to do so, as she was neither 
richer nor poorer by it, and thus one would sup^xKse that it would 
not be right lo force a person to eat who had already had hb hIL 
But apparently it was right, as Seri Maharaja Puteri intends to 
forte Tewangga, who has already had more than his flU, to eat some 
morel Tewanggu laughs and begins joking with f[>har, whose ready 
wit surprises Aplus. 

When matters had taken a serious turn, Seri ^laharaja Puteri 
had sent for mother Sokma in the hope that she would be able to 
divert (he vLzicr from his anger. The old dame arrives and first 
comes into conflicl wllli BaJimm^ who, she has beard, has been 
redeemed by Seri Maharaja Put Sri. She %vould ask the princess 
Ut make her a present of Mm and promises him happy timE?s as her 
servant, Johar then diaifs her^ and she blurts out that the spring 
m the palace b the work of Bustamam. Tewangga hears this^ and 
though Siri ^faharaja Puteri tries to interfere^ mist skillfully 
draws the old woman out and hears how Maharaja Beniasin has 
l}een compelled lo accede to Kerba Babur's demand and how the 
princess was afraid of the GecgEisi, the son of Kerba BaJinr, 
hut that this fe.ir has vanished since Bustamam has come into 
the palace, Bustamam laughs at the old woman. S^ri Maharaja 
J^uEeri, too, seenv^ much abasJied, whereat Tewangga wonders. The 
Zahid knows the reason, hut remains silent. 

A meal is served. Rakna >la!a serves the loyai families, but 
when she comes with another tray, Johur jumps up and takes it 
from her. She hides her confusion by talking to mother Sokma. 
Twangga h told that there is nothing unclean in the food or the 
drinks, and that even the dishes and vessels have been changed. 
.Apins ho|xs that he will not suGfer by not having Ms usual drink, 
but he will soon leam to go without it. Tewangga, of whom most 
of the others are afraid^ seems quite at ease; he chaiTs Jobaj and 
Rakna Alala^ asking the latter whether she had promised Bustamam 
his reward, and why she has not given it to him. Timidly she 
replies that the promise had been given in Bfidiratii; being now in 
Tahta Yemen she had no means to fulfil it, and Tewangga should 
help her. When Pew^angga hears that a headkerchief has been 
promised as a reward, anti that Tewangisi will know best what kind 
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of hi^adki^rchtef would be suimbTe for hlm^ he asks Johafj what kind 
BtisLaniam would like l>est. Johar replies that when the reward wds 
promi&ed, there was no question of what Bii-^taniain wouJd like, but 
Tew'ajigga should do what he considers bestj as he will have to take 
the blame for it. Tewan^a asks what blame could be Lhmwm 
upon him. He adds laughing tliat when he talked of being blamed 
he had referred to Bustamam having refused to render homage to 
her to whom they had all rendered it, Why did Johar talk of 
blame fur choosing 3 handkerchief, Johar replies that in hJs opinion 
it is the same problem, Tewangga asks where Johar has learned 
such tricks; Johar says from Tewangga himself, 

VV'hcn they have finished the meal, Tewanga asks Seri Malia- 
raja Puteri, who it Is that has invented the title of Amir Alamur, 
and when he hears that she got it from Bustamam^ enquiry if she 
had not forgotten to add Had As Salathin'. Seri Mahara'a Puteri 
says not, Tewangga had suspected that Johar invented the title 
and had promised to punish hSm^ whereupon Johar had denied it. 
He now says that JolUr has saved his neck, but he would put a 
chain round his feet, Johar replies that It would not matter to him 
whether his neck nr his feet are put in LronSp and Tewangga asks 
Taniasin to give him Rakna Mala to hold the end of the Irons so 
that Johar could not escape, Taniasin places not only his child 
but himself at Tewangga's disposal, and ask the ZahSd to marry 
the young couple. Johar objects, as he has to accompany his 
master on a voyage. Bustamarn explains that he has to go Lo the 
mountain Th^lahin to bring back the two fairies, vrhich he promised 
to do as soon as he had found his moLher, Jerangau and Chekur 
appear at a sign from Bustamam behind Selanuhn and the viziers 
wink, Tewangga says, Bnstamam must explain first why he would 
not render homage to Serf Maharaja Puteri, He knotvs very well 
that Bustamam wants S5ri Mharaja Futeri to render homage to 
him^. and they, the three viziers, agree. Thus Bustamam is safe, 
but he must also bring them into safety. If Tewangga^s master 
hears that he has deserted him in this matter, he would have him 
put to death, and all he would ask Bustamam is to have him buried 
and not cremated , Tewangga asks Taniasin and Aplua to arrange 
with the kings the betrothal of Bustamam and S^u Maharaja 
PutSri. Maharaja Beniasin fears the anger of Bachtiar and Kerfe 
Babur: Tewangga replies that he does not care for the former; the 
anger of Kerba Bahur he will take upon himself; what he intends 
to do, is not disobedience to his sovereign. He was looking for 
means to justify his action to his master, and they should therefore 
grant his request^ as the Zahid is present and can betroth the two, 
Maharaja Beniasin agreed, but leaves eveiylhing to Tewangga, and 
will take no responsibility. The consent of their parenLs would be 
sufficient for Seri ^faharaia Puteri ordinarily, but as she is a ruling 
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pri^ce^ls she had better also ^ve her con$eiiL Seri Maharaia 
Piiteri protests: Bustamani had proRiised to deliver her from the 
j;iant^ but if he is asking her m marriage^ she feels not the least 
inclination to consent. Raka ^lala is her witness^ and if she had 
suspected that Bustamaiti had such intentions^ she would never 
have al]f)vvt*d him to enter her palace. Bustamam had always 
treated her as his younger sisierj and it is wrong of him to ask her in 
marriage, Tewaiiggu should take her away, and if it must be, 
to Xqrba BahuTj who could put her to death if it pleases him. 
Crying Seri ^raharaja Puteri withrlraws into her bedroom. .\ll are 
dumfounded, but the Zahid says that now they could see the kind¬ 
ness of God, who had allowed those two children to live together 
in an intimacy, without any untaw'ful doings. God has preserved them 
from sin and made them growr up like brother and sister, w^hile the 
amulet written by the Kathib AlAalam^ too^ had helped them- 
Tewangga also declares that he is convinced no wrong has been 
done, Zafitd Sahan explains how ihe Khatib .M4alam had appeared 
before S^iamih and written the amulet and bles^d her bundle and 
the dagger, Tewangga snatches the dagger from Bustamam (who 
has just time t() mutter a charm so that it Cannot harm Tewangga) 
and tries the dagger on the ground before the palace, whereupon 
a spring appears at once, Rakna Mala is sent to tell Seri Maharaja 
Puteri that the three vi 2 iers threaten to return to their countries 
and leave her to her fate if she insists in thwarting their good 
intentions, Johar tells Raknu Mala to explain to her. Rakna Mala 
succeeds in coaxing the princess to come out again, and Tewangsa 
persuades her that all is done for her good, as it will justify 
Tewangga's action tn the eyes of his master^ and prevent Bach Liar 
from coming to Tahta Yenief!+ if they can spread the new^s that 
S^rr iMaharaja Puteri is engaged to somebody else. The princess 
srill objects, that Tewangga, who has made her ruler, now wishes to 
give her somebody to rule over her. but when Tewangga e.vplains 
that she would rule as hitherto, and that his master's command had 
been to crown o!^lv her and nobody else. Seri Putgri 

consents, and the Zahid reads the bethrothabservice. Seri ^faha- 
raja Puteri takes hold of Bustamam and reprimanding him severely 
for his intrigues, makes him render homage to the queens and his 
mother. The Zahid prays for the happiness of the young couple and 
their descendants, .\plus ask him about the old man he met w'hiie 
s^rching for the parents of S£lamih, who had told him that the 
time Eo find then^ had not yet come, and had further told him that 
two children would be born to Sultan Yahya. The Zahid explains 
that he had only referred to boys, and .\p\us recognizes In him the 
old man. The Zahid further explains the dream of Maharaja 
Beniasin: had not their old faith been destroyed, and had they 
not all found the way to salvation? ^lother Sokma appears again^ 
and being told of the two engagements, is afraid that the other 
three friends of Bustamam will be caught too. She joins the little 
finirer^ nf Bustamam and Seri ^^ahara^a Puteri (iferkmi kelmgkm^). 
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The viziers discuss the leuer to Kerba Babur p which is com- 
^jqscd by johar, h\ it TeviTingga reports that the king of Bederani 
had followed hh datighier to lahta Yemen, where the prince had 
been crowned in obedience to Kerbs Bahur s order* She had been 
Inconsolable over the death of Serjaaa and had remained silent when 
the other letter arrived that she was to marry Bachtiar, but 
Yewangga had perceived that her sadness had increa^sed. He had 
questioned her latherp who had replied that he had given his daughter 
to Kerba Bahur. But this was said out of fear of Kerba Bahur. 
The princess had accepied ihe regency on condition that ihe three 
vhiiers should determine ail cases of law, and that the two kings 
shuutd administer justice. The court of justice of Tahta Yemen 
had become famous, but to maintain the tradition was^ costing tioops 
and money. The princess had a^ked Tewangga to inform Kerl^ 
Bahur* The letter b approved by the \dzier5, and Johar with his 
three friends accompanies the messenger to Tahta Y^emen. Busla- 
mam bids Jerangau protect them. 

The Zahid, liiaded with presents, is escorted to his village, and 
Amir Alamur is sent with great pomp to yfimatrani. Amir Alamur^ 
as SQim as he has reached Senuitrani, sends troops from there and 
from the subject countries to Tahta Yemen. 

Tewangga's emljussy reaches Kaladesa^ Kerba Bahur is pleas¬ 
ed with the letter and orders troops, funds and presents to be sent 
to Tahta Yemen* He sees Johar, who pretends io be sent 
by S§ri Yfaharaja Puteri lo buy her baubles at KnJadesa, comt^ 
to tike him and orders him to choose for Seri Maharaja l^uteri 
whatever he likes. 

johar meets Bachiiar, is reQjgriized by him, and follows him to 
the audience-hall. Kerba Bahur gives him the letter, which so 
far <mjy he himscll has read, Badatiar thinks that Tewangga does 
not want hint at Tahta Y'emen^ but as he has heard that a prince 
from beyond tlie sea Is coming as a suitor for the princess, he pro¬ 
poses to go and guard her. Kerba Bahur does not agree. Bach Liar 
is much too passionate and better wait* Bachtiar insists, as the 
princess is his fiancee, ff f'ewang^ gives trouble, he will drive 
him off. Kerbabahur how^ever. forbids him to go lo Tahta* Yemen: 
when the time comes he wdll take him. .Angrily Bachdar leaves 
the audience, and ask Johar further new's about Tahta Yemen. Johar 
exaggerates the inlluence of Tewangga, of whom even Seri Maharaja 
Puteri is afraid, and insinuates that reinforced by funds and troops 
he might become dangerous* Bachtiar flares up, and the follovvlng 
morning goes again to the audience-hall. He meets the ministers, 
but they are sure that Kerba Bahur will not consent. They advise 
him to have patience and not lo irritate his father. Bachtiar replies 
that he does not fear the anger of the old madinajit and goes into 
the palace. Kerba Bahur, sees him and discusses wuth his ministers 
what he is Lo do, as he fears Bachtiar will disgrace him. 

Bachtiar finds his mother talking with the mother of Set Jana. 
When he explains his wish, Serjana's mother warns him against the 
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princes, who ba wornyn uf ill omen {pikk) njid hits already caused 
Ihe death of her own son, Bachtiar answers rudely. When she 
says that Jiachtiar may kill her and so reu^te her wilii htr sodj 
but that she has spoken only with the best iDtenUon, he furious y 
grasps her hair, and she knocks her head on the steps of the throne, 
and dies. Badniar, escapes into the jungle and dccid^ to go to 
Tahta Yemen, which b fortified and wait there until his fa^rs 
anger has abated. He will uikc his cousins, Dendam Siwau and 
betidam Kiwabi, ihe sons of Maharaja Tesnahur, to intercepl with 
them and their troops the reinforcements and funife which iverba 
Babur is sending to Tahta Yemen. Maharaja lesnahur b the 
younger brother of Kerbabahur and king oi Sinkani, Bachtiar 
sends him a letter that Tewangga has obtained strong magic powers 
ill Tahta Yemen, has brought Kerba Bahur under his influence and 
is swindling him out of his troops and hb treasures, ihat he 
has tried in vain to dissuade his mad father from following the m\y 
vLiJer. When he had discussed the matter with his mother, Scf- 
jaiia' mother bad tried to murder him, itnd when he had thrust her 
back, had smashed her head on the steps of the throne. He asks that 
hts cuiisins may help him with troops. He w^ould then go to lahta 
Yemen, do away with Tewangga, and bring lYs bride to Tesnahur. 


Tesrtahur believes Hachtiar and sends his two sous with the 
troops. 'Fewangga is to be punbhed; the troops and treasuxeSj 
when captured, they shall bring to him, and he himself will take 
them to Kerba Bahur and inform him of Tew^angga's treason. 
.Another army shall follow. 


Kerha Bahur sends the troops and monies to T^hla Yemen 
and a special messenger with a letter to Tewangga, tnforining him 
of what has happened and asking him to give sound advice to 
Itachtiar, if he should come to Tahta Yemen, Johar asks permission 
lo return with the messenger to lahta Yemen, which is gradously 
granted, and given a letter to all and everybody to as$bt him on 
hts voyagCp and an invaluable jewel as a present for the princess. 
On iheir way to Tahta A'emen they meet Siwati and Riwabi, are 
examined but nil owed to proceed. WTien the two princes meet 
Bachliar, he asks them to go with him at once: they would have 
preferred to await the second arniVn but by his jibes he forces 
them to follow him. Kerba Bahur is informed of Buchliar's inten¬ 
tions and curses him that he shall be unlucky ivherev^er he comes. 
Hachtiar hears and makes fun of iti his cousins don't like his 
liehaviout, and inform him that they hav^e met a messenger carrying 
n letter from Kerba Bahur to Tewangga. Bachti r has biTii captured, 
takes the letter from him by force and destm^'S it, jnhar and his 
friends, who have come to Baclitiar's camp, have seen th's, and 
h the evening Johar pays his respecis to Bachtlar. He regrets that 
Bachtiar had not informed htm of his dei^artiirc, otherwise he Avonld 
have gladdened Seri Maharaja Puteri's heart hy the news of his 
coming, and would have enabled her to make prepaxalions for his 
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riiception. Bathliar, Hatter*^, tells Johar of his intmtiuus, an4 
johar advises him iiol Lo worry about the wrath ul his father, who 
h aD old maa: Seri ilaharaja Putiri, if she hears ihat Bachtiar 
has now taken inatters into his own handSp wiU be glad to get nd 
of Tew^gga, whoin she fears. Bachtiar should not intercept the 
troops and treasure now, as Kerba Bahur is only a short distance 
away, but dose to Tahta Yemen, which would allow him to take 
his booty there and to finish fewangga, Bachtiar agrees, but his 
cousins fear that their troops will not fight a^inst Tewangga him¬ 
self. Johar perceives with dismay that Siwat and KJwabi are not 
such fools as Bachtiar, but opines that the troops w ill rather follow 
thdr prince than the \ider, and on no account will fight against 
their prince. Johar receives permission to leave for Tahta Yemen 
in advance in order to inform. Seri Maiiaraja Puteri of Bachtiar s 

At Tahta Yemen Johax makes his report, and iewangga thinks 
that they must oppose Bachtiar. Seri Maharaja FutSri and the 
two kings leave eveiything to him^ and he sends troops to meet 
ilic reinfortiements with a Eetter to their commanditig officer 
and other troops which are lo prevent the army ircnn Siukam from 
following EachLiar^s orders. With Bustaniam’s consent, and protected 
by Jferan^u, Johar mid his friends depart as scouts, taking a bottle 
of perfume from Biisiamamp and some victuals. They march to 
Hachtiar's camp, and Johar gives Bachtiar the periunie and the 
victuals, which Bachtiar accepts as presents from Seri Maharaja 
Puteri. I'hc troops from Kala Desa arrive; their leaders refuse to 
appear before Bachtiar, as they have orders to march to Tahta 
Yemen. Bachtiar orders his cousins to bar the way and to bring 
the leaders to him if they will not obey. They object, as they will 
lose their good name if they act like thiefi taking away the treasures 
of his father; they prefer to (olbw the troops lo their destination^ 
and if Bachtiar there shall ask for the treasure, nobody will refuse 
him. Bachtiar calls them cowards, and in their fear they promise 
to obey. The leaders of the army from Kala Dtsa refuse to obey 
Bachtiar: in the jungle there are no princes, and the sword is king. 
Fighting begins, Johar rqMrts by letter to Tahta Yemen, and 
Tewangga liecides to hum' la the spot; Bustamam insists on 
accompanying him, Bustamam declines horse and carriage, and 
marches with Khamb and SapLu, who had carried Johar's letter to 
Tahta Vemm, tn the camp of Bachtiar. The guards let them pass 
when they say that iliey belong to johar, and fhey go to Bachtiar's 
tent- Bustamam, who stays outside, b surprised at the appearance 
of his enemy. Khamis and Saptu pretend that they have come to 
warn Johar lest he may fall into the hands of Tewangga, who 
is keeping a strict watch, Bachtiar laugbs and repeats his order to 
capture the leader^ from Kala Desa. The latter again refuses to 
olwy Bachtiar’s orders; princes and viriers command in the town, 
but not in the jungle. Bachtiar's officers cannot but agree, but when 
they report to Bachtiar, he cuts down a few' of them, and the rest 
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prefer fighting in a balUc to being cui down by iJieir prince. Fight¬ 
ing b^iis in eiirnest; s few men fftim Kala Desa are captured, and 
Bachtiar has then ioipalsed. He sends his last triKJipfi against those 
of Kala Desa, who fall back. Bustamain joins in the battle, merely 
kicking the warriors of Bachtiar when the>' come loo close. joWr 
and bb friends conifi to help him, cutting their way through 
Bachtiar s troops, and the men from Kala Desa, thinking that 
Tewaogga has come to their aid, attack with fresh vigour and press 
back Bi^htiarb troops. Bachtiar hurries to the tight. All tice 
before him; only Bustamam and his friends remain where they are. 
Bachtiar asks what they are doing here; boys should watch'such 
play from the tents, \Vith the sheath of his sword he aims at 
Khamis, who awids the blow and would attack Bachtiar with hfs 
sword. Bustamam grasps his hand and asks him whether he does 
not know His Majesty? Johar explains that they had come only to 
^ the fi^t, but Jad been attacked. Baditlar asks them to follow 
him to his tent, fhe fight lasts -until the evening without success 
for either party. In the night Tewangga arrives, and decides to 
join ihe troops from Kaiadesa by going round Bathtiar’s armv. 
He IS heard by the guards, who report to Bachtiar, and the fatter 
thinking the troops from Kala Desa are Irving to pass through 
orders his troops to bar the way. Bui thev 'get iiehind TewanREa 
who meeLs the troops ironi Kala Desa and hears their reixirt with 
grpt sorrow. He camps with them, while Busiamatn and his 
friends stay over night in Bachtiar’s camp. 

Siwaii ^d Kiwabi propose to fetch the second army from Siu- 
kam. Bachtiar agrees, but only one of them may leave him Riwahi 
departs, meets Tewangga's troops and asks to see the viaers 
lewangga dtelares that for him there is only one master and he 
cannot let Kiwabi jiass, Kiwabi, in fear, asks to |jc allowed to 
return to Bachtiar. The latter arranges his troops in echelon on the 
^ngle road, and (Kiwabi and Siwati to his right and left) waits for 
Tewangga. The troops from Kala Desa arrive, and the Eiattle begins 
Tewangga is unable to advance. Bustamam orders Johar and his 
riends to assist Tewanggas troops. .Made invisible bv the fairies 
he assists a knight of Tewangga, who otherwise would have been 
sltun, to capture Siwati. From the order of the knight to bring tlie 
prisoner to Tewan^a, Bustamam learm that the latter has joined 
the troops from Kala Desa. ^ 

. w his brother’s fate, attacks Tewaiigga’s troops 

and drives them back. Bustamam, still invisible, wrests his s^ 
and mace but has to assist Tewangga’s knights jn capturing him as 

^ bret'idif r T ^ ''' of them Kiwabi 

IS brought to Tewangga and kept with his brother. 

oathtiar lrie> to frw his cousins. Tewangga forbids the fcillmg 
of his masters son and orders that he lie taken alive. Lassoes are 
of no avail, ^ Bachtjar’s horse is trained to avoid them Bustamam 
wonders at Bachtiar s strength when Tewangga approaches Bachtiar 
he shp b,s dagger S„.o ih, va„ - s hel,. 
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dagger drops, but when it is slipped into his belt again, he recognizes 
it and knows that Bustamam is near. Bachtiar attacks Tewangga, 
but is unable to bring down his sword or his mace upon him. 
Furiously he asks i ewangga where he has learned such magic, and 
Tewangga knowing now what protects him, drops his shield and 
orders his knights to surround Bachtiar. The fighting stops, and all 
wonder at I’ewangga's daring. Bachtiar attacks the vizier with 
bis Khanjar'; Bustamam takes up Bachtiar’s sword, which the 
latter had dropped as unless, and cuts down Bachdar’s horse. 
Bachtiar falls; Bustamam is unable to keep him down, and Bachtiar 
jumps up again and attacks the knights with his mace. They flee, 
only Johar and his friends remain, and Khamfs jumps before Johar' 
ready to cut the mace with his sword. Bachtiar is aiamied at the 
sight of that sword, and demands what the boy of ill omen is dobg 
there. Johar replies that Bachtiar himself has invited them to witness 
what he would do with Tewangga. Tewangga laughs, Bachtiar at¬ 
tacks him again, but Bustamam from behind wrests his mace, and 
Bachtiar falls on his back. A knight jumps cm his chest, but is 
tom to pieces, and Bustamam can only keep Bachtiar down by 
pressing his heavy macc across Bach liar's throat. Bachtiar tries 
to get away; Tewangga presses down the other end of the mace, 
and two warriors seize Baclitlar’s bands. Face downwards, with 
sand and dust in his mouth and nose, Bachtiar gives up the struggle 
requets Tewangga not to bind the son of a master, whom he has 
to thank for everything. Tewangga replies that Bachtiar has not 
acted like a prince, but like a thief. If Bachtiar will behave like a 
do homage to him. Bachtiar answers that in coming 
to Tahta Yemen he had no other intention but to receive Tewangga’s 
homage and to load him with presents. Tewangga promises to 
render him homage when Bachtiar has returned to his parents and 
follows their instructions. Khamis scoffs at Bachtiar for the 

follows their instroctions. Khamis Scoffs at Bachtiar for the 
spetacle he ha.s invited them to witness, and when Bachtiar threatens 
him, Johar tells him to take care that he is not bound and made 
prisoner like his cousins. Bachtiar is frightened and promises to 
return to his father; his cousins he will take with him. Teivungga 
refuses: he will set the princess free if Bachtiar brings him a leirer 
from hb father with that instruction; meanwhile he will keep them 
as hostages for the good behaviour of Bachtiar. The latter promises 
to mend hb way. and is allowed to return to h:s camp. /flh:tr 
and his friends follow, and when Bachtiar's men start bragging 
the boys ask them why they did not help their master when he was 
lying on his belly in the dust like a crocodile. Some say that 
Bachtiar had suffered himself to be vanquished in hb pity for 
Tewangga. his father's trusted servant. Bachtiar confirms this 
and adds that Tewangga in his fear had promised to crown him as 
reigning prince if only he would return to his father. Johar and his 
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friencb are expelled from Bachtiar's camp and join Tewangga^ who 
in the roeanLime has met Bustamanv Together they returned to 
TahLa Yemen, passing Bachtiar on die way. 

Bachtiar meets the army of Sinkam and asks the connnander to 
follow him to Ka3a Desa. The gates of the town are closed^ Bachtiar 
ikfods the warder of the gate to ask his father for an audience^ The 
warder reports how Tew^angga has frustrated Bachtiar^s plans and 
has captured Kiwahi and Siwati. Rerba Bahur refuses to see his son, 
and Bachtiar marches to Sinkam. Tesnahnr receives hinij and crying 
Bachtiar reports how^ Tewangga has abandoned Lhcir old faith, and 
acquired magic which enabled him to capture Riwabi and Siwati 
and even himself. His cousiiis w^ere treated shamefulEy by Tewangga, 
who had refus^ to set them free unless he received a letter from 
Bachtiar's father. He had abstained from further fighting^ but is 
willing to march out again and annihilate Tewangga. T^nahur^ in 
a fury, orders a letter to be written lo his sons bidding them return 
at once. 

On his return to Tahla Yemen^ Tewangga is received with great 
honours. Before he reached the town, he has freed Kiwab! and 
Siwati, has clad them in princely ganuients, and in sedan-chairs they 
are carried to the hall of audience, whilst Tevrangga^ joined by 
Aplus and Taniasin^ follow's on foot. He renders homage to Siri 
Maharaja Puteri and the kings, and makes Kiwabi and Siwati do 
50 . The kings embrace and kiss the princess. Tewangga reports, 
praising Bustamam^s help,, which has enabled him to settle the 
matter without wounding his masler'^s heart. The kings understand 
what he means. 

Kiwabi and Siwati are given a house and their own little court, 
and .^plus is to be their adviser and Councellor. 

The three viziers together draft the letter to Kcrba Bahur, 
reporting, that Tewangga had to act as he did to uphold the honour 
of his master, and that Bachtiar had been set free to obtain a letter 
from his father that Kiwabi and Siwati may be allowed to return. 
The letter repeats that the kings of Bedenini and Sematrani are 
still mourning the death of Serjana and are so afraid of what is 
coming that they could rather retire into the jungle and live as 
hermits than witness the unhappiness of their child, Tewangga 
does not knovv what to do; he has to follow' the orders of his master, 
but Kerba Babur should compare the picture of the princess wiih 
that of Bachtiar, whose character events had shown in full light, 
and Kerba Bahur would surely change his mind. 1'ewangga and the 
two kings were ^waiting his decision. 

The letter h sent, together with another letter of Tewangga 
to Tesnahur regarding his two sons, 

Kiw'ab! and Siwati are visited dailv by the three viziers and 
by Bustamam and his friends. Kiwabi, the younger, shows signs 
of favouring the new faith, but Siwati remains reserv'ed and inaccess^ 
ibie. U'hen the messenger from Siukam arrives, he is brought 
before the two princes and hands them the letter of Tesnahur. 
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Kiwabi is of opiolon that their father misimdersUnds th^ siLtiatlon; 
they are prisoners of war, and their father must either beg for their 
relea^^ or rescue Lhent by force. Siwati thmks they are free to do 
what they like, and suggests that they show the letter to Tewanggsu 
Kiwabi says that the honourable treatment they have received binds 
them more strongly than prison, fetters and guards, and even if 
Tewangga allows them to follow their own choice^ SLwatl may return,, 
but he himself will remain at Tahta Yemen. They go to Tewangga 
and show him the letter; he reads it and returns It in silence. Siwati 
asks him whether they should return or not; Tewangga laughs and 
says he should do what he thinks right, and if he does not know it^ 
should ask his younger brother. Siwati leaves Tahta Yemen, whilst 
Kiwabi remains^ 

Tewangga^s letter reaches Kerbat>ahur, who replies condemning 
Bachtiar's doings^ and renouncing him as his son. He approves of 
everything Tewangga ha$ done and sends his vuzier Sejan Bada with 
500 officers and 4000 men to a^'st Tetvangga, If the \'iziers ran 
find another prince whom they and the king$ deem suitable, they 
should marry him to Sert M^araja Puteri crown him as king of 
Tahta Yemen and watch carefully over his two children. Badbtiar 
he had tarn out of his heart. He had deserved death by kJlUng 
Serjana and her motherj and should be treated without any con¬ 
sideration if he can^e to Tahta Yemen^ His two brothers (the 
kings of Bederanl and Sematrani) should remain, if possible^ at 
Tafita Yemen, and watch over h'is and their children: he would 
provide for their wants, 

Sejan Bada departs with his whole clan ; he asks the two vi 2 kr^ 
who remain with Kerba Bahur tn watch over his old nmter and 
inform him at once ]^ danger threatens him. 

Tewangga's messenger reaches Siukam and gives Tesnahur the 
letter. I’esnahur gives it to Baclitiar, who tears it up^ saying that 
if Tewangga dues not send the princess back with the troops who 
have gone to fetch them^ he should wait for Bachtiar himself, as he 
would not be satisfied unless he had Irosed Tewangga’s ears. That 
reply the messenger should deliver to Tewangga; a fetter he w^ould 
not send. The officer replies that the letter was addressed to 
Tesnahur and not to Bachtiar^ who, not better than a corpse on 
the battlefield, had begged Tewangga to spare him fetters and neck- 
iron^ had promised to mend his ways, and had left his cousins as 
hostages. Bachtiar should brag before Tewangga and not here. In 
a fury Bachtiar draws his sword: the officer remarks that this is 
not a place for fighting,, and leaves without paying homage. 

Bachtiar persuades Tesnahur to assist him in crushing Tewangga^ 
and the princes subject to Siukam, the kings of Gujerat, J&iSam, 
Siulan, Sfitin, Basmit, Kemusat. SembalSj Guha, Jusi and others 
are called up with their armies. The letter to the king of Gujerat 
says that Tewangga is planning treason, had caused all the fighting 
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and the death of SltJeiii3p and that in the interest of the dynajsty 
it Is imperative to destroy Tewangga and make Bachtiar the ruler 
of Tahta Yemen, 

The troops of Siukam arrived with Siwatl, w^ho reports that 
Kiwabi has remained at Tahta Yemen of Ins own free will. They 
had been treated honourably^ but IWangga has abandoned their 
own religion and is following the faith of Bustamam;, the son of the 
king of Sfima Irani p whom Tewangga would surely cnswn as ruler of 
Tahta Y'emen, Siwati has met Sejan Bada and kuoivs that Kerbs' 
bahur has ^reed to another prince being married to Seri Maharaja 
Fhjteri and crowned as king of Tahta Yemen. At this re^jort 
Bachliar throw^s himself on the ground and howb so that the whole 
town hears it. Tesnahar renews his promise to help him’ SSwati 
warns him that Tahta Yemen is veiy' strong and the viziers are so 
wise and strong in magic that even Bachtiar had been defeated. 
Tesnahur 1$ rather taken aback, but decides that they may not 
suffer Tewangga to become their master^ and their religion to be 
destroyed. 

Sejan Bada reaches Tahta Yemen, is received with great 
honours and approves of cveiy thipg Tewangga ha.s done. Every'- 
body is pleased with Kerbabahur's letters, and Tewangga is praised 
for his sagacity, Kiwabi decides to remain at Tahta Yemen, and 
before the full audience Sejan Bada and Kiwabi swear aJIegiauce 
to S£ri Maharaja Puleri and to the constitution. Kiwabt k given 
the name of Raja Shah Malik. 

The four viriers draft the report to Kerbabahur^ and SSJan 
is introduced to Bustamam, Johpr and their friends. They are 
invited to the palace, and Sejan Bada is pleased vvilh S§ri Maharaja 
Puteri, After the meal Tewangga says that ihev now have to solve 
the difficult problem of finding a suitable husband for SSri 
x^faharaja Putfiri. With enigmatic hints he intimates that with 
Kiwabi a new factor has entered into their plans, who may upset 
all their former doln^^ ,At first nobody comprehends him, until at 
last Sejan Bada understands the hint and says to Seri Maharaj"a 
Puteri the nephew of his master had come to her country^ 
renoimdng his home and his family^ to stay with her for ever and 
serv'e her, and is now asking for a sign that the kings accept his 
lru;t. The king refers him to S^ri Maharaja Put&ri, who says that 
the moment for a decision had not yet come, as first the viziers 
should agree amongst themselves. 


The viziers ask for time to deliberate, and meet in the evening 
at the house of Sejan Bada, where Bostamam and Johar are also 
present. Sejan Bada saj-s that he had asked Johar to explain to 
him the meaning of Seri Maharaja Puteri's words; Tewangea replies 
t^t he should not have asked the pupil, bet (he master, meaning 
BusUmam He relates hour Bustamam has already made futi of 
him over the dagger, and with the question of the prince and the 
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viziet, of which the Zahid had given him the right e^lanation. 
They should try carefully to find out the meaning of SSri Maharaja 
Puteri's words. 

Sejaii Bada is taken aback when he hears the Zahid’s answers 
to Bustatnam's questions; Tewangga remarks that he had been con¬ 
verted by them at once^ and Aplus with his wisdom would be glad 
to assist SSjan Bada. They leave him for the night, but Sfejan Bada 
keeps back Bustamam and piles him with many questions, all of 
which Bustamam answers^ adding many wise teachings and advice, 
so that Sejan Bada b converted to the new faith. (The author 
adds that all these people have been converted so quickly b™use 
they were wise men, acquainted with the teachings of many religions^ 
so "that they wanted but a him to distinguish between tnith and 
falsehood.) 

On the following morning the viziers meet again^ and Sejan 
Bada tells the others that Bustamam had shown him the right way. 
They request the kings to begin with the wedding-festivities, invita¬ 
tions are sent to the subject princes; embassies are sent to fetch .\mlr 
Alamur and the Zahid, One day in the hall of audience, Tewangga 
bids Jnhar sit down ne?it to him and reminds him of the day when 
his master had told him that he had as good a brain as the other 
\nzicrs and should sit down with them. The work they are now 
busy with is the semce of bb master^ and Jobar should take it 
over and relieve the old viziers of it. Johar murmurs that SSri 
Maharaja Puieri had given the order to them and not to him, and 
it is not right for them to back out of it. Tewangga laughs and 
says that Johar is right, but this time they viill back out of It- Johar 
and hb friends should get accustomed to the service of their master 
and should not form a separate party opposed to the old viziers. 
Johar takes over the work of preparing for the wedding. The two 
kings agree and smilingly reprove them for ail the-r pranks: Busta¬ 
mam must relate how and where he has found his friends. 
Tewangga takes the dagger out of his own belt and gives ft to 
Johar to return to his master. Bustamain nods, and Johar gioes 
down, thrusts the dagger into the ground and retums it to Busta¬ 
mam. Water begins to flow, and when the e^ccitement has ceased, 
is caught for the use of the palace and the public. The king of 
Biderani and Taniasin ncyw guess where the well in the palace 
of B^derani came from. 

Bustamam disappears into the palace, where ad the ladies of 
the court are busy with the preparations for the wedding The 
queen of SSmalrani sit$ disregarded in a corner, and SSri Maharaja 
Thjteri does not even allow the princess of SImatrani to be near 
her. Bahrum Shah has his place vrith the pages and is made 
their laughing-stock.—Bustamam complains that he feels lonely^ Ms 
friends beiii^ pressed into service by the viziers, and Rakna Mala 
is chaffed that she- has been the cause of h in order to have 
Johar always near her. 
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Amir Alamur and the Zahcd arrive with their wives^ and Amir 
Alamur asks the king of SSmatrani to |>ardon x\riur Eahud and his 
Sfifij as ail they have done has been ordained by God. The king 
replies that the matter lies with the viziers. The viziers agreeing, 
Atnir Bahud and his son are released from prison. 

Tewangga asks Amir Alamur about the origin of the dagger. 
Amir Ismail turns as white as a sheets but Anitr Alamur merely 
states that he had inherited the dagger from his parenis, tlial 
robbers had attacked him for the sake of It, but that God had 
presen.'ed him. The names of the robbers he pretends not to know. 
The Zahid laughs, and Tewangga sa>s that he know^s everything 
and only has asked in order to fathom the mind of the first man he 
knows who would not divulge the wrong done to him by hh fellow^ 
areatgres. 

The messenger of the 4 viziers reaches Kerba Eahur and delivers 
the letter, w^herein they propose to marry the son of the king of 
Sematrani to Seri Maharaja Puterip and K.iwabi to the princess of 
SetTiatratn\ Kerba Eahur juyfijlly agrees and sends rich presents, 
fn a letter he bids Tewangga bring the young couple to Kala 
but to beware of Bachtiar, who he had heard was in Stukam pre¬ 
paring a new attack on Tahla Yemen. He himself would tome to 
assist them, as everyborjy Joining Bsthtiar is a irailur against him¬ 
self* With Kiwabi the viziers may do what they consider best. 
The little army reaches Tahta \'emen safely and is sent back by 
Tewangga, who is afraid that Bachtiar m'ght even attack Kala l>esa. 

Bachtiar in the meantime has urged his node to huirj^ up with 
the preparations for the expedition. Slwati visits with Epchtiar his 
teacher Tembun to inform him that Tewangga ha,s turned apostate, 
and to ask him to put his course on Tewang^, Tembun refers 
them to his own teacher, the Braman jakni, wha for three htindretl 
years has been living as an ascetic on the mountain Jaktun, has 
become the mightiest Brahman on earth, is clairt^oyanl and nil 
his wijjies fulfilled by the Gods. 

Bachtiar and Siwati cHmb the mauntain Jaktun. Jakni is at 
hLs praying-palace, which is on the top of a huge column of fire. 
The two princes visit the top of the mountain, where the enormous 
fire h blazing, with thousands of pupils praying around It. Two 
days later a gigantic dragon appears, carrying in its mouth a fruit 
of the Jungle which is the food of Jakni, Having taken the fruity 
Jakni, climbs down on the body of the dragon from his praying 
place, and taking his customar\^ seat on a rock, resumes the teaching 
of the worship of fire to his pupils. Seeing Bachtiar and Slw’ati, he 
knows at once the purpose of their coming* and tells them that they 
Will Hol see their desire fulfilled. Buslaniam. prince of Sematrani, 
will mam- Bacbliar’s bride and became ruler of Tahta Yemen. 
Thnouph his misbehaviour and the murder of his brother and mother 
Bachtiar has forfeited the Roodwill of the Lord of the World, and 
his inheritance will be given to Biistamam; Bachtiar should give 
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up all ill-will against Hustaniam as being of no avail. Bachtiar 
iincl Si wall implsjre fiini to help th^m and not Tevvangga;^ the accused 
apostate. Jakni replies that he i$ unable to grant their desirep but 
he can show Bachtiar a way to repent of his sins and thus obtain 
the forgiveness of ihc l^rd. Bachtiar promises everything and is 
given a corner where he has to liv'e for seven days as ascetic, wor-^ 
shippping the fire; as soon as he is given a sign, he should inform 
Jakni. Bachtiar obeys> living on the provisions he has brought 
him, and on the eighth day pretends to h^^ve received a sign 
that all is disclosed to JaknL The latter saj^ that he also has 
received a sign: but of all omeU:, and proceeds to his own place of 
worship to make sure. By the will of God he asks by mis^ke his 
gods about the fate of Bustamam and not that of Bachtiar, and 
receives a favourable reply. Returning to UachtiarT Jakni says that 
he IS now able to help Bachtiarp whom three more days of ascetic 
life will make invulnerable. UTien Bachdar has accomplished those 
three davS;, Jakni says that there b only one sw'ord that will be able 
to kill Bachtiar: he '^calls ' that sword, which immediately appears 
before him and is thrown into the big fire. He promises to help. 
Bachtiar if he cannot vanquish Tewangga, and likewise “calls” for 
the only sword that can kill Siwati^ which he gives to the latter to 
take care of. They thjink Jakni and return lo Siukam^ where the 
subject princes are already arriving with their armi^^. Bachtiar 
boasts of the assistance which Jakni has given and promised him> and 
Tesnahur is glad that the mighty Brahman is with them. When all 
the princes have arrived, a banquet is given in their honour^ and all 
brag of the great feats they will do. Only the king of Gujerat 
remains silent. Tesnahur asks what he thinks of Tewangga^s 
treason: the king of Gujerat asks whether Tesnahur has consulted 
his elder brother. Tesnahur says that he has not, as Kerba Bahur 
through old age and grief has fi^ome so inaccessible to reason that 
he is even angry with his only remaining and first-bom son Bach- 
tiar and has given orders to kill him. He repeats all the lies which 
Bachtiar has told him about his owm innocence and the treason of 
Tewangga. The king of Gujerat is unable to believe such things 
and demands that Tewangga be called. Tesnahur refuses, but the 
king of Gujerat insists^ if it is only lo find out w^huther Tew^angga 
will come or not. Faith is a private matter, which Tewangga has 
to settle ivith his own conscience. He and his brothers had come 
to ask Te$nahur to leave the work to them and stay at home unless 
they were unable to accomplish their task, but what he had heard 
now had blunted his passion (nafsu), and Tesnahur knows that 
without the right anger (march) a war comes to naught. Even if 
Tesn^ur had broken off hi? relations with his elder brother, Kerba 
Bahur Is still the heart. the>^ themselves are the body and the limbs, 
and without Kerbabahur'’? consent they could not have the true 
fighting spirit. If however Tesnahur will order them to march^ 
they will follow him unto death. The kings of Je^t and Jerlalis 
agree, and the king of Gujerat suggests that he and his two 
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brcjihere should proceed to Kerba Babur and ask for his order 
to remove Tewangga, Tesuahur admits that they are rights but 

Ll wUl be useless^ as Kerba Bahur dotes on Tewangga. In the 

interest of the djmasty he asks them to help him and Bachtiar 

The kings reply that they will obey Tesnahur unto death. On 

Tesnahur’s question the king of Gajerat explains that acosrding to 
the belief they have inherited from their forefathers a war Is like 
a lawsuitp the right ^ins the victory^ and if they are vanquished;^ 
!t is a proof that they have beetn in the wrong. Tesnahnr can 
say nothing against th^5^ btit as he has decided ig hdp BachtiaT;^ 
he orders that those of the kings who are with him might join 
their troops on the following day, as the next day he will depart 
himselL Much grieved that the tliree most powerful of hb vassals 
have not offered to do the work for him tberchukup), he retires. 

On the third day eight of the kings have departed with their 
armies; the king of Gujerat and his brothers have not movedp and 
some of the subject princes have not yet arrived. Tesnahur 15 
furiousp and Bachtiar suggests that he stays behind and destroys 
the countries of all th(^ kings that are not with them, in order 
to leave no traitors behind. Xesnahur fears that such a policy will 
j^'ve him a bad reputation and decides that they will settle Tewangga 
first and later on those who have not joined Lhem. The vassal- 
princes hear of that conversation, and much afraid all of them 
depart on the following morning tc^ether with Tesnahur. 1’hey 
pass Kala Desa. and Tesnahtir^ afraid that the capital may be 
attacked by another enemy or that Tewangga may fall back on 
It, orders the kings of K^musat and Setin, both his trusted friends, 
to surround the ^towm with their armies and prevent anybody from 
leaving nr entering it, Kerba bahur hears this and is greatly en^ 
raged: he fears for Tewangga, but being unable to do anything, has 
the gates closed and the walls guarded by his troops. 

Tesnahiir continues his tnarch on Tahta Yemen, destroying 
and plundering villages. Tewangga is informed, and preparations 
I made. The ^ahid returns to his village, 

which belong to Siukaiti. He suspects that Bachtiar has invoked 
the help of Jakni, which will cause them much sorrow, but God will 
protect them. 


Tewang^ sends out spies, who mingle with the troops of 
J esnahur ^d obtain information. He also sends a trusted messenger 
to Kerba Bahur: the messenger avoids the army of Tesnahur, but 
IS captur^ by the troops of Gujarat and brought before the king and 

to be a native of Kala Desa who has 
ws:tecJ Tahta lemen. and having heard of the blockade of Kala 
De^, IS hastening to rejoin his family. He reports that on the cider 
of Kerba Bahur Tewangga is going to resist the attack and jdves the 
kings a full accost of what has happened in Tahta Yemen. Busta- 
mm, who Tnll lead ^e defence, is the same who h^ vanquished 
Bachtiar, and is not the least afraid of Jakni’s promised assisunce. 
Tewangga and Eiwabi have been converted to Islam. The kings, 
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rather uneasy^ give him a letter to Kerba Bahur and another letter 
to pass the troops who surround Kala I>esa, The officer enters 
the town safely and deltvers his letters. Tewangga reports that 
Tesnahur is going to attack Tahta Yemen; if he jnelds, he defames 
his master, if he resists, he becomes a rebel against Tesnshur, 
They have decided to defend the town until their last breath, but are 
unea5>^ about Kaja Desa of which they have heard that it is block¬ 
aded. They are however unable to relieve Kala Desa, as they cannot 
leave Tahta Yemen without Kerba Bahur^s order. Kerba Bahur 
agrees with the decision of the viziers and bids them resisl the 
attack, and to care not for him hut for his good name. 

The king of Gtijerat reports that he and his brothers have 
been called up by 'Fesnahur and Bachtiar to capture Tewan^ga, 
who had rebelled against his master but that they had not been 
given time to consult Kerba Bahur, and suspecting something they 
ask for his commands. Kerba Bahur has a reply written that not 
Tewangga but Bachtiar is the rebel against God and himself, hav¬ 
ing murdered his brother and his mother. The messenger easily 
passes the surrounding troops when he leaves Kala Desa. 

In Tahta Yemen Tewangga and Sejan Bada will defend the 
town outside the gates, Aplus and TanJasin to remain with the two 
kings. Bustamam and his friends will accompany Tewangga; Johar 
and K ham is select lOOO knights to be Bustamantes bodyguard. 
Bustamam takes leave of Seri Maharaja Futeri and asks her for 
the ring he had given her; Selamih also gives him the ring she has 
received from Dewi Nilavrali. Bustamam Joins Tewangga and 
sends Johar and Khamis as spies to Tesnahur's camp. Chekur is 
to accompany them and look (or magic charms In the tent of 
Bachtiar, which Jakni may have given him. She finds some charms 
and returns with Johar and Khamis, who have mingled with Tesna¬ 
hur's troops. Bustamam orders the charms to be buried in the 
Jungle. Johar and Khamis report the army of Tesnahur so big that 
the forces of Tahta Vemen will easily be surrounded, and follow^- 
ing their advice Tewangga decides to resist the attack under the 
walls of the town, Bachtiar, who leads Tesnahur's advance-guard, 
storms the empty camp and thinks that Tewangga has already fl&l 
pressing onwards, he meets with Tewanssia's rearguard and fighting 
begins. Johar and Khamis wJlh the 1^000 knights keep Bachtiar's 
troops back, and fij?hting lasts until the night comes. Bachtiar 
pitches his camo and the other princes arrive and reproach him for 
his rashness. He savs that Tevi'angga bad barred his way and 
Started the fighting, Tesnahur hc^ds a council of war. The kings 
of Stulan and Guha are of opinion that fighting having begun, no 
other way is open to them, but the king of Gujerat insists that 
a letter to be sent to Tewangga, as fighting is the last means they 
may resort to. Tesnahur sends a letter to Tewangga reminding 
him that Kerba Bahur has given him his high office and his confi¬ 
dence, which Tewangga may not abuse by turning rebel. Other 
officers were sure to follow bis example. Tewangga should repent and 
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proceed to Kalade^^ delivering Talita Yemen to BachUar, Other¬ 
wise they are compelled to take Tahia Yemen by force and hand 
it over to Bachtiar. 

Bustamam in the mean li me has divided his army into four 
troops^ one for hioriselft one for each of the two viaieni, and one 
for Johar. Through a magic potion and charms^ he makes his men 
invulnerable. One of his rings he gives lo Joharj the other to 
Khamis. Jumaat and Jerangau are to watch over the vmer^- 
Saptu on his mute appe^ is allowed to participate in the hghting. 

Tesnahur^s letter arrives. Aplns and Taniasin come, and the 
four viziers draft a reply- Tewangga gives it to Johar to iierusej 
who also dictates a letter- Both versions are read: in their letter 
the viziers say that Twangga has acted on instrnctions received 
from Kerba Bahur. Kerhn Bahur had sen I SSjan Bada with in- 
strutions of which they enclose a copy. Fewangga acknowledges the 
order of l>snahiit. but requests to be given lime to await Kerba 
Bahur's decision^ for w^hich he has already asked.—johar's letter is 
practically the same: Tesnahur well knows that Tewangga has 
acted solely on Kerb,! Babur's orders. He has never deviated from 
the custom of their anceslon;. and if he is shown a single line from 
Kerha Bah nr to that effect, he would surrender not only the lowm 
but also his life. Johar's letter is sen* and causes consternation. 
The kings of Gujerat and Je?am explains that by alluding to the 
custom of their ancestors Tewangga claims that a king a$ stich 
has no brother, son or grandson, and the letter further says that 
only his master can accuse TewTingga of being a iraitoTj that 
Tesnahur as brother of the king b of no importance, and that 
Tewangga may not surrender the town without Kerba Bahur's order. 
They admit that Tewangga is right, hut Tesnahur should decide what 
they should do. Bachtiar says that he told them that it vmnld lie of 
no use to write to Tew'angga, and they could do nothing else but cut 
off his head. The kins t*f Gujerat nbjecLs that they wtiuld spoil their 
g<K}d name by attacking a serv-ant appointed bv his father, Bachtiar 
replies that those who arc ufmid could stand aside^ bnl if he was 
wTong, hi5 teacher Jakni would not have helped him. He takes 
down his waistband which Jakni had given him^ throws it on the 
ground, and it turns into a gigantic snake. Some of the princes 
become afraid: Tesnahur says that they l>ehevc that Jakni will 
assist them, but Bachtiar should not act rashly and disturb their 
council by such things. Bachtiar excuses himself that Jakni has 
ordered him to act quickly, as otherwise their religion wdlt be 
destroyed, and by tarrving they may incur Jakni's anger. The 
princes fear mighty and sinong-willed Brahman, with the excep¬ 
tion of the king of Gujerat and his brothers, who worship idols and 
not the sun or fire. This king says that they had coirte not to trifle 
but to hear Te^nahur's orders: there were death and wounds in war 
also: and it would CAme to the same as if they were devoured by 
a snake. Tesnahur decides that they will assist Bachtiar. They 
were lighting not for Bachtiar, hut for their faith. The kings of 
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Guierat and Jfizatii, beinK ihe eldest and m®t Mpenenced, should 
lake the command. Both reply that they wUl obey, but they cannot 

do so with all their heart. u,.. ,k- „ 

On the following morning the king of Gujerat has me war 

drum beaten; Tewangga does not ^wer but 
with a red border, which signifies that he declares himself subjffit 
to him under whose authority he acts. The kmp of Gujerat i^d 
Jezam are in great sorrow: for the second time the drum is beaten 
irith the same result. Bachtiar, rejoicing, suggests that Tewarigga 
is afraid and that they go to fetch his head after ^tmg the drum 
for a third time. The king of Gujerat implies that he is m TOinman J 
and shall not obey Bachtiar’s wishes. \y hen the sun is in the zen th, 
the war-drum is repeated twice, and this is done again in the 
noon. Then, at the second beating Tewp^a towers his flag, and 
at the third time replies, keeping up beating his drums until mte m 
the night. The kings of Gujerat and Jezam are startled and con¬ 
ceive that the\' will gain nothing but trouble and sorrow troni this 
war. They r^rt to Tesnahur, but do not share Bachtiar s opinion 
that Tewangga is so afraid that he did not answer the drums until 
so late that he was sure nobody would attack him, and that he will 


flee during the night. 

On the next morning Tewangga answem the drums, and tne 
king of Gujerat arranges his army. The king of Guha takes the 
right wing, the king of Siulam the left, the king of Jezam the centre, 
and the king of Gujerat with his tw'o brothers fomis the head. 
Bustamam and the viziers know that the king of Gujerat, who has 
never lost a battle for Tesnahur, is in command, and tlat his ^^i^der 
is to enclose and surround them. They agree that Kbamis shall 
keep back one wing, the viziers the other, and Bnstamain is to try 
to smash the head and the genlte. Thus they arrange their troops, 
Ihe knights in front of the soldiers, but with strict orders to restrict 
themselves to defence. The drums are beaten again, but Tewangga 
does not give the order to advance. The king of Gujerat feels un¬ 
easy, as he understands that Tewangga will do nothing but prev'ent 
him from carrying out his intentions, but he has to obey Tesnahur s 
order. So he'sends his son Amir Bedia with four knights to chal¬ 
lenge the enemy, but Tewangga forbids his warriors to fight unless 
they are attack^ where they are, and the challenge remains un¬ 
answered. Bachtiar urges the king of Gujerat to storm, as 
Tewangga was sure to flee, and following closely they could enter 
the town. The king of Gujerat refuses: if Bachtiar will attack on 
his own account, he may do so. WHien night falls, both armies 
return to their camps. At a council of war, I'esnahur, urged by 
Bachtiar, asks the king of Gujerat to try a general attack, and the 
king of Gujerat agrees on condition that Bachtiar joins in it. 

On the next morning Amir Bedia, Bachtiar and forty knights 
try to press back Tewangga’s knights wihoui using their arms, but 
to' no purpose. Bachtiar draws his swords, and though unwounded, 
the knights fall back before his blows. Khamis jumps to the front, 
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calling Bachtiar a dead dog, cuts off the leg of a warrior of Gujerat 
mounted on a steer, snatches hi$ sandal and throws it at Bachtiar. 
Dodging the strokes of Bachtiar’s sword he picks up the sandal 
again and thrashes Bachtiar with it, who unable to hit KharrJs, 
falls slowly back, tr^-ing to ward off the blows as well as he can* 
Bedla laughs and asks why Bachtiar allows himself to be thrash¬ 
ed with a sandal? Bachtiar replies that he cannot fight with such 
an unequal adversary, and asks Bedla to have that boy captured. 
Bedla sends some of his knights against Khamis, and fighting 
becomes more general. Tewang^a’s knights remain unharmed, hut 
many of the warriors of Cujerat are wounded, and some slain* 
Bustamam wonders at their bravery. Just before the fighting ends, 
a warrior of Tewangga, whose sword has been broken, is lassoed 
and brought to the king of Gtijerat, who takes him to Tesnahur. 
Tesnahur questions the prisoner and hears that Sejan Bada has 
been ^nt by Kerbabahur to help Tewangga to have Seri Maharaja 
Puteri married and her husband crowned as king of Tahta Yemen. 
Bachtiar opines that to-day it has only been play, and unless they 
c^tack in earnest, the war will last a year. Tesnahur reminds hirn that 
Tewan^a’s troops are invulnerable: Bachtiar says that Jakni has 
given him charms for invulnerability too. and sends Siwati to fetch 
them from his tent. WTien Siwati reports that the charms have dis¬ 
appeared, Bachtiar opines that the boys have stolen them for their 
^ men, but he will cut off their heads and impale on the battle¬ 
field those who now think themselves invulnerable. If the king of 
Gujerat will provide sufiicrfent men with lassoes and maces the mat¬ 
ter will be quicUy settled- The king of Gujerat replies that he 
mil only fight in a fair manner, but if another would capture or 
kill ihe hoys, he would undertake to vanquish Tewangga and the 
other if he does not succeed within a few days, they might 

rhra-sh bis face with a sandal as Bachtiar's had been thrashed to-dav 
on the battlefield by one of the ho\s. The knight of Tewangga is 
set free, given presents, and sent hack to his army. 


On the following morning both armies march up in the same 
order of battle. Khamis advances, and those he vanquishes in the 
hrst lightng, and who fight fair, he sends back as "dead men” to 
their own pnn^. Soon he is fighting against superior forces, who 
try to surround him, and Busamam comes to his resene. The king 
or Jeaam |«™nal]y leading his troops, succeeds In encircling Busta- 
mam and kbamis, m spile of bis heavy losses, and the king of 
Gujerat, who ,s wwtehing the two hoys with growing svmpaW, 
^nrls his son .Amir Bedla, who is of Bi-stamam's age to capture 
t^hem. The viziere see the dangerous position of Bustamam and 
Khamis and fighting becomes general, the kings of Guha and 
Siulan also joining. Johar. followed by forty of the bravest knights 
ri just encountering Amir 

^ Bustamam warns 

Betlla that fate may turn the tables against him, as his father is in 
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the wrong. After a short siruggJe Bedia is captured and bound. 
All his friends tr>' to rescue him; the king of Gujerat fights against 
Khatnis and Johar^ the king of JesaTn against BusLainam. The 
latter dodges the weapons of his advensir^^ without atutcking, and 
when called upon to show his arniST Bustamam replies that if he 
wanted to kill the kinj^ he would not wait for thetr order. This 
b ^ foolish war, thoughtlessly plotted to the detriment of Kerha 
Bahur and their own good names, and any king who look part in 
it had better return and repent, as otherwise the dynasty in his 
kingdom inight be changed. The king of is in a great fury, 

hut has to admit that Btislamam is right. He turns his elephant 
and seeks the king of Gujerat;^ who is rather surprised at seeing his 
friendp for the first rime in his life, turning away from his foe, but 
he leaves Johar and RhainLs to meet him. I’he king of Jezam 
explains, praising Bustamam, and adds that the king of Gujerat 
need not trouble about his son^ who would come to no harm in 
the hands of Bustamam and the viziers. The king of Gujerat agrees 
with him. 

Bedla is safely carried to Tewangga, vfho unbinds him at oncej 
has him bathed and clothed in royal gamienlSj leads him to the 
royal armchair and with Sejan Bada and Jumaat takes Ms seat 
below him. 

The kings of Gujerat and Je^am give the signal to break off 
the fight, to the surprise of Tewangga, who prompLty does the same, 
and that of Tesnahur^ who is taken aback when he hears of the 
capture of Ecdla and the heavy losses. 

Busianiam returns to his camp, greets the viziers and sits down 
next to Bedla. lakes his hand and asks him not to mourn his fate^ 
as victory and defeat are the lot of the warriorj, and in war one 
should liave God on his side. He proves this by quotations from 
old epics. He shares his meal with Bedla and orders the captured 
knights of Gujerat to be set free and to pay respects to their master. 
When Bedla asks to be allowed to visit his father in order to com¬ 
pose his fears about his fate, and to implore him to withdraw 
from this vmVf promising to return speedly, Bustamam and the 
viziers agree; the knights of Gujerat shall go with hlm^ and an 
officer and ten men of their own. They leave it to Bedla whether 
he will return or not: their ow^n men may return without Mm. 
Bedla reaches the tent of his father^ w'ho has just gone to Tesnahur. 
He Mraits for him, detaining Tewangga^s officer, with whom he wants 
to return. 

"rhe messenger from Kala Desa arrives: with great joy 
Tewangga reads Kerba Bahur^s letter and sends the pnesenger with 
the letter for the king of Gujerat to the latters camp. Bedla takes 
the letter to Tetnahur's tent. The king of Gujerat, who had already 
requested Tesnahur to relieve him and his brothers from participating 
in this^warp declares that his master now orders him to withdraw^ 
He gives the letter to Tesnahur, who has it read before the other 
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kings. The king o£ Gujeral declares that Kerba Bahur not having 
ordered him to help Tewangga, he will withdraw to KaJa Oesa lu 
await Kerliia Bahur's further orders. 

Bachtiar furiously exeUinis that the old man in his madness 
is only obeying Tewangga; he will abolish the accursed, mad dotard* 
*Ail grasp ineir arniis, and the king of Gujerat reprimands Bachtiar; 
they will have to cut off his lips, and would rather perish in a iight 
with him than hear such words again. They ndther fear nor 
respect Bachtiar as being the son of a king; for them 
there is only one master. Bachtiar is frightened and remains silent • 
the council of war is broken off. ’ 

T^h^ur does not know how to act. Boasting of his and 
Snvatis in vulnerability and the assistance of Jakni, RarTniar 
implores him not to give up the matter, and Tcsnahur, knowing that 
he has gone too far to withdraw without losing his good name and 
ansious to please the mighty Brahman, decides to try and find 
another king to take command. 

1 he kings of Gujerat and J^aani receive accounts of what has 
happenec] from Bedla and Tewangga's officer, and as Bcdla chooses 
to return to Tewangga, his father decides to return to Guferai and 
then proceed to Kain Desa; Bedla shall procure him a letter to Kerb.! 
Bahur that he may be admitted. 

Bedla returns to Tewangga's camp, and the viders, overjoyed, 
send the letter he had asked for to the king of Gujerat, who departs 
at once with his brothers and the king of Jezani and their armies* 

J hey reach Kerba Bahur, ask his pardon and report. Kcrba Bahur is 
alarmed at the news that Jafcnj stands iiehind Bachtiar, and though 
the kings tr>' to calm his fears, praising Bustamam and the viziers, 
he bids them prepare their armies to assist Tewangga, 

I esnahur holds 3 council of war. Bachtiar boasts again of his 
and Siwat, s invulnerability, which they prove with each others 
awords. J esnahur orders the kings of kamis and Guha to lake 
supreme command. 


f he viziers recognize the red and blue standards of the kings 
of Kanus and Guha and warn Bustamam that they and their war* 
nors^rry a narcotic in their clothes, which in a fight gets into the 
mout^ of their foes and makes them faint. The fairies Chekur 
and Jerangau fetch certain roots from a near hill, which, when 
toten, form an antidote against the narcotic, and Bustamam distri¬ 
butes them amonpt his knights and his friends 

w.r 'J'^wangga has answered the 

war drums, the king of Guha arranges his armies in four big troops 
who are to encircle the enemy. He himself with his brother takS 

poiliion far in ^^ont of his Croops. 

the Khamis their knights are drawn into 

the battle and the enemies close round them in a wide circle The 

Sind iohTr from 
behind* Johar forms a bamer behind the kings, cutting off further 

reinforcements and attacking the kings from the rear. He break! 
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ilie troops immediately behind the kings, and they itirn lo meet 
him. Johar cuts off the trunk of the king of Guha's elephant, 
the animal breaks through the circle round KhamJs. The king 
of Guha jumpis down., mounts a horse and attacks Khanus, who 
cuts off the horse’s feet. The king of Guha advances towards 
Khaniis on foot; the king oi Kamis hastens to assist his brother, 
but Bustamam and Johar have joined, the viKiers have advanced, 
and the order of battle is broken. The kings are swallowed np in 
the general light, which la$ts until it grows dark. The kin^ see 
that their order of battle is of no av'ail and decide to try a general 
attack on the following day. 

On the following moming Tewangga dt^es not answer the war 
drum; Bachtiar thinks he is afraid and urges to storm the town, 
but the kings of Guha and Kamis prefer to wait, and Tesnabut 
agrees. 

Tewangga has held a council of w'ar with the other three viziers, 
and a letter is sent to Tesnahur repeating, that Bachtiar is ^e 
cause of all trouble and that iewangga b acting in accordance with 
Kerba Babur's orders, and requesting Tesnahur to consider, what 
custom bids him do in order lo preserve his good name. 

This letter is handed to Tesnahur in the council of war. 
Bachtiar observes that his uncle wavers, and tearing the letter to 
pieces admits that it is mlten very cutmlngly, but Tewan^a has 
rebelled first against him, and now apinst Tesnahur, who sUnds 
m Kerba Bahurs place. To Tesnihur's objection that Tew^ongga 
could not do otherwise but obey his master Kerhabiihur, and that 
they should see the latter first and depose him if he should refuse 
to order Tewangga to surrender the town, Bachtiar replies that the 
old madman could not escape, and that Lhey better finish the work 
on the spot first. Tesnahur consents, but does not agree to Bachdar's 
suggestion to impale the messenger as only answ^er to Tewangga, 
and sends Tewangga a message to hand over the town to Bachtiar 
and lo go to Kerba Babur with him, Tesnahur, who would accept 
Kerba Bahur’s judgment, 'J’hus I’ewangga would not commit any 
offence. 

When Tewangga hears the message, he says that Tesnahur 
apparently is convinced that he is in the right, and still has to 
learn what is right and whal Is wrong. ."Splits and Taniasin return 
(o the town and report lo their masters. 

Whilst Tesnahur and his princes would rather have awaited 
to see whether Tewangga would send a reply, Bachtiar urg^ that 
fighting should be renewed at once, and Tewangga answering the 
war-drum, the armies march to the battlefield. 

In the first skirmish a moustached warrior of Kamis is captur¬ 
ed, who has hreasis like a pregnant w^kman. This curiosity, who 
calls himself Janpa, is brought to Tewangga^ who sends him back to 
the king of Kamis to inform him that he has received Tesnahur's 
message and will obey, and that he has so informed Seri Maharaja 
Puteri, and if she will not conssent^ would take her to Kerbabahur. 
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She Imd been adopted by Kerba Bahur and had been made hia 
(Tewangga'a) queen ^ whose orders he mighL not disobey^ Without 
giving lewangga time to reoeLve her reply, TesnaJiur had renewed 
hostilitiesp Tewangga would therefore fight, as he could not accept 
orders from Tesnahur, who b only following Bachtiar^ a traitor to 
Kerba Bahur. BtL^laniam is greatly pleased with this message and 
gives the order that everybody is to be cut dowm who advances and 
will not withdraw^ 

Whilst Jampa is delivering Tewangga's message to his king, 
Biistamam^ Johar and Khamis join in checking the adt>'aitce ot the 
enemy. Four princes of Guha and Kamis are slain, five are captur¬ 
ed, and the troops of Gtiha and Ramis begin to break. The kings 
urge Bachtiar to help. Through his terrible strength he presses 
Tewangga's troops back on the right w ing, but Khamis attacks him 
again with the sandal of a dead soldier and gives him a sound 
thrashing. Ri$ face swollen and covered with bloody the little finger 
of his right hand broken so that he has to drop his sword, Bachtiar 
has to flee, pursued by Khamis. The king of Guha seeks in vain 
In interfere, Khamis dodges his mace^ and the king gives the signal 
to cease fighting and return. Khamis pursues Bachtiar to his tent ; 
the king of Guha orders hb men to capture him, Khamis throws away 
the sandal^ takes hb sword and cuts Ms way back to Bustamam 
and Johar. 

I’ewangga receives the captured princes with great honour^ has 
them bathed and clothed and sends them back to their kJn^, accom¬ 
panied by the captured knights, with the message that the kings 
should take care not to suffer the same fate, as he does oot want 
kings of their rank to lose their good names. The prisoners do not 
like to go back to Tesnahur, but Tewangga consoles them that theirs 
has been the common fate of every^ warrior^ and that they may 
return to him if they like after having delivered their message* 
This they do and report that the kings of Guha and Kaims now 
undenitand what has caused the king of Gujerat and his brothers 
to withdraw from the war+ 

The kingSj, taking Janpa with them^ go to Tesnahur and make 
Janpa repeat Tewangga's message. Tesnahur regrets what he has 
done and blames Bachtiar. The king of Guha relates how Bachti.ar 
has Ijcen thrashed with a sandal and declares that he will withdraw 
from the war. Bachtiar abuses the kings. He had run away before 
the sandal because Jakni had taught him not to fight against a foe 
who used no arms, and if the kings had used such language lo him 
outside the councii, he would have knocked out their t^th. Tsna- 
hur asks him not to start a quarrel, as he wilt be able to find other 
pKnees on whom they can rely. The kings ol Guha and Kamis 
angrily leave the council and depart with their armies. 

Tesnahur discusses the position with Bachtiar, who would 
call Jakni. Tesnahur asks Siwati whether he thinks Jakni will 
Dome; Siwati is uncertain, but thinks it possible if Bachtiar, whom 
Jakni seems to like, goes to fetch him. Tsnabur calb a council of 
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war, but has to offer the tributes of Gujerat^ jezam, Guha and 
Kamls before the king of Siulan undert^es to capture or kill 
BiJStafnam and hh friends and take the supreme toninuind. 

Bustamam and the viziers are glad over the good news they 
hear from the princes who return to Tewangga, Tewangga warns 
Bustamam that the king of Siulan and his warriors are vety stilful 
in using the lasso. 

On the next morDing Tewangga answers the wai'-drum of 
Siulan. In the first skirmish Kbamis is lassoed and rescued by 
Bustamam, but so numbed ihat he has to be carried behind the 
line$. As as he feels well^ be returns to Bustamam, and 
together they play havoc amoisgst the warriors of Siulan. The 
king uf StuLan enters the battle^ seated on his elephant, fighting 
with arrows and dbeus. He meets Kiiankl3,i who cuts the king'^s 
lassO;, but steps into the noose which the king's mahout keeps trail¬ 
ing on the ground^ falls and is made defenceless by further lassoes. 

Jumsat sees Khamis' plight and informs Johar, Both try 
ts> cut their way through the troops that surround their king. 
Bustamam sees their efforts, suspects the reason and tries from 
his side to reach Khaniis. They are however unable to force their 
way thmugh the masses, until Johar with his men cuts off the 
reinforcements. Tewangga and SGjan Bada advance, Saptu keep¬ 
ing at Tewangga's side. The king of Siulan recognizes Tewangga 
and throws hU discus at him. With a sudden jerk Saptu turns 
I'ett^angga's horse; the vizrer nearly falls and angrily reproves Saptu^ 
when the discus, consecrated by the blessings of many Brahmans^ 
alts right through the head of his horse. ^ Tewangga falls, but 
jumps up again and on foot continues to cut his way through the 
enemies. The king of Siulan has qli$er\efl the scene and throws 
another discus at Sejati Bada;^ ivhose life Saptu saves in the same 
mannei:. Furious fitting concentrates round the king of Siulan^ 
whose elephant becomes restless. The warriors of Siulan now have 
to fight against twtJ froittu, and Johar^ relieved through the attack 
of TewanggHj reaches the king's elephant and frees Khamis. TJie 
king of Siulan gives the sign to cease fighting, but Brntamam, Johar 
and Khamis take no heed, as fresh forces of Siuhnj seeing their 
king still on the battlefieldj continue to arrive. Bustamam rages 
like a madman. Only when he sees that Rhamis is rescued, his 
’fury abates; he meets 'lewangga and S^jan Bada and requests 
them to return. The king of Siulan turns hb el^hant. Busta- 
mam, seeing that Khamis b : 5 till In a great fury, cuts off the 
elephant's trunk and tusk; the animal totters, and Saptu jumps 
on its back and captures the mahout. Bustamam cleaves the ele¬ 
phant’s headj and the animal falls down, throwing the king. The 
king jumps upp sword in hand. Khaniis asks Bustamam to leave 
the king to him, and Johar and Bustamam attend to the warriors 
of Sitilan who rush to assbt their king. Khamis, calling the king 
of Siulan a thief and sneak who deserv'cs no crown^ knocks off his 
crown, which is picked up by Jiimaat. The king turns to him^ and 
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Jutnaal knocks him down with a mace. Khamis iamp5 on the kinfi’s 
back and binds him secureh^ with the lassoes dial are lying around. 
Hustamam and Johar keeping off the princes of Siulan, the king is 
carried to Tewangga and Sejan Bada, who rather embarrassed re¬ 
ceive him respectfully. The king replies that these are the doings 
of accursed boys; otherwise both Tewangga and Sejan Bada would 
have already had their heads cut off by his discus. The\'^ should 
not unbind but kill him. The viziers reply that his fate rests with 
their mastery Bustaniam. Saptu^ angry at the word accursed, 
remarks that though accursed they still have brains and are not 
like the king, who had a crown but no brains to remember who had 
given him that crown. It is not their custom to kill the ^'corpses 
on the bittlerieid^\ and the king should remember the fate of the 
traitor, who, unworthy of a weapon, had been thrashed with a 
aondal. The king, ashamed, remans filent; the viziers, who have 
now' learned that Saptu has saved their lives, have a carpet brought 
out for the king and respectfully take their seats opposite him. 
Being still bound, the king of Siulan finds the situation rather 
curious. 

Khamis continues to rage amongst the fleeing troops of Siulan 
and pursues them even into the camp of Tesnahur. Bachtiar flees 
to the rear, excusing himself later that he had intended to call up 
the other armies. 

Darkness prows, Tewangga's drums call more urgently, and 
Bustamam and Johar succeed at last in persuading Khamis to return 
with them to the viziers. 

At the order of Bustamam, Tewangga (inbinds the king of 
Siulan, bathes and clothe$ him and take^ him to hi.s own tent. 
Jumaat puLs his crown at his feet, but the king refuses to put 
it on in spite of Sejan Bada’s consolations. When the meal is 
serv^ed, he will not suffer Johar to pour water over his hands. 
Bustaniam thereu|xm takes the water and pours it over the kiug^s 
hands, and they share their meal together, Tewangga sets free all 
prisoners from Siulan, who pay their respects to their king, pleased 
with the honour that b showm to him. Tewangga sends for the 
vizier of Siulan, who is still w^iiting on the battlefield, tells him 
to collect the vassal-princes and the troops of Siulan and to pitch ihe 
ro\ral tent for his master, who would stuyn return to his countrv. 
The king's mahout is also set free^ is severely reprimanded that his 
sneaking^ thieving action has caus^ Khamis to insult his king, but 
is allowed to remain with his master. On (h^ hllowinff morning 
the king of Siulan is sent with a retinue of his vassal-princes into 
the towm, where Aplus and Taniasin have prepared everything to 
receive him w^th due honour. In the hall of audience the kings of 
Sematrani and Bede rani wclcoine him. Taniastn, on hb knees 
before the throne, informs Seri Maharaja Puleri that her father, 
the king of Siulan, has come lo ask forgiveness for ha^'ing acted 
without consideration, being deceived by Bachtiar. Seri Maharaja 
Puteri replies that such things happen every day in the way of 
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the world, but the king shuuld beware of a greater deeepuorip the 
harm of which would never cease. The king of Siubn replies that 
he has learned his lesson and asks again her pardon^ Seri MaM- 
raja Piileri cannot help smiling at his failure to grasp the meaning 
of her words. She presents him with royal clothes, a new crown 
and a palace of hLs owo+ Soon he becomes converted to Iskm 
and refuses to return to hi& country until the war is ended. 

Bachtiar decides to invoke the assistance of Jakni* He leaves 
with only three knights: it is given out that he has gone to fetch 
fresh troops. The king of Temis is made commandet-in-chief. 

After two days" rest the king of Temis starts the battle again^ 
and Khamis, fearing that they would have to light for another ten 
year^, orders a general attack after the first skirmish. The king 
of Temis faces him, in the fight exposes his armpit^ w^Mch Rhamis 
touches with the sheath of his swgrd^ and following Khamis' advice 
decides to cease fighting on the side of the rebels. The king returns 
to Tftsaahur and asks him to give the supreme command to another 
prince;, as he himself b now no more but a corpse on the battle^ 
field/' As soon as Tesnahur has given the sign to cease lighting, 
the king of I’emis marches with hi$ troops to Tewangga, is brought 
into the lown^ converted to Islam, and remains at Tahta Yemen. 

Tesnahur gives the command to the king of Basmit, who suffers 
heavy^ losses in the first battles. Bustamam and the viziers suspect 
that Bachtiar is gone in search of reinfurceinetitSp and that therefore 
Ihe war is carried on in a dilatory' way. Bustamam decides to rest 
for some days. Johar and Kliamis meanwhile may just keep hack 
the enemy. They receive the rings which Bustamam had given to 
the viziers. Fighting is desultory, 

Bachtiar complains to Jakni of hb bad luck, imploring his 
help in upholding their faith, adding iMt the boys, who had stolen 
the charnts Jakni bad given him, had challenged him to bring hb 
teacher to the battlefield to have his face slapped with s sandal. 
Jakni has pity on Bachtiar, and when he discovers through his 
geomantic books that Bustamam will destroy their religion, promises 
to send within five days his dragon to devour Bustamam. As 
Bachtiar asks for immediate assistance, Jakni sends three of his 
pupils, the Brahmans Jaksun, Jakli and Jakman, with three thous^ 
and novices, and also gives him an antidote against the venom of 
the dragon. Bachtiar arrives with the Brahmans on the battlefield 
on the day when Bustamam has just returnd and is pressing the 
king of Basmit ver>^ hardly. The novices join in the fighting, and 
under their blows, deliverer! with stones and le>ps. Teivang^ s trrxw^s 
fall back. Kbomb, Johar and Bustamam come to their rescue, and 
many novices are slain. The Brahmans take a handful of dust, 
mutter a charm over it, throw it into the air, and an army of grasps 
and hornets attacks Tewangga's troops. Johar bids Bustamam, 
who b immune against the insects, to make an end to this heathen 
magic by destroying him who has caused it. Bustamam cuts his 
way through to the three Brahmans: Jakman attacks him with a 
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log, Bustamain snalehes k from him and knockis him twice over the 
head, so that Jaksun has Lu bring him to Bachtfar’s tent. Jakstm 
attacks Bustamam, who cannot w^ound him with h?& swordj but 
when Jaksnn takes off his girdle-cloth, Hustamm wounds him on 
the hand with hb dagger, w^hieh causes such pain that Jaksun runs 
away. Jakli advances; the girdle-doth of Jaksun has turned into 
a big snake^ which Bustamam hnris into Jakli^s lace. The Brah¬ 
man grasps its head^ and It Lurns into a root^ which Jakli throws 
at Bustamam. It misses hitn^ and lidling on [he ground turns into 
a big dog, w^hith Bustamam kills with a uiace. The blood and 
brains of the dog turn into scorpions and centipedes, whirb cover 
the ground and attack Bustamam. 

By the blows on Jakinan's head his magic power has been 
broken^ hornets and wasps disappear ,1 and lighting is renewed^ Johar 
asks Bustamam to rather light the Brahmans than scorpion^ and 
centipedes, and Bustamam rushes towards Jakli^ dagger in iiand. 
At the sight of the red-hot blade Jakli makes a hole into the ground 
with his heel and disappears into it. Bustamam thinking he has 
run away, attacks with his sword the novices until the drums beat 
to return. 

Jakli reappears, goes to Bachtiar's tent ami cures Jakman of 
his headache^ but is unable to help Jaksun^ as the poison has already 
entered the body. At his r^uest Jaksun is carried back to Jakni 
with the message that Jakni should come himselfj, as the dragon 
w^oulcj probably not be of much avail and only Jakni would be able 
to resist Bustamam's dagger. 

The nest day tlie Brahmans again throw dust into the air, 
which closes the eyes of Tewanggas warriors, but Bustamam, Johar 
and Khamis, protected by talismans and rings,, keep the enemy 
back. Khamis fights with Jakli, but cannot wound him with his 
sword, and the drums to return sound before he can reach the 
Brahman with a mace. The enierald-rings, w'hich Bustamam had 
given to Johar and Rhamb, prove a cure for the sore eyes, and all 
are healed^ but they can only trust to God to protect them against 
the magic poweis of the Brahmans. 

The next day Khamis fights with Jaknnaiij who throws his 
girdle-cloth at hinij hut he b unable to kill the snake into which 
the cloth turns. Bustamam renders it harmless with a broken rice- 
com he finds on the ground, and Jakman throws a root into the air 
which falls down as a big sheet of fire. Khamis has to fall hack, 
but Bustamam remains unharmed and knocks down Jakman, Jakli, 
seing that hb mbslles ivill no: hit Bustamam, carries Jakman back, 
and the fire dies out. General fighting continues until dark* 

Jakli and Jakman arrange that on the following day Jakman 
shall engage Bustamam, and Jakli, proceeding under the ground, 
will pull Bustamam down and suffocate him, i^Tlen fighting begins, 
Jakman attacks Xhaitus firsts and Jakli disappears into the ground. 
Johar has seen that and warns Bu.stamam, who thrusts his dagger 
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mtn the ground where Jakli has disappeared^ and attacks Jakman. 
WTien the latter sees the dagger, he turns away, and Bustamani 
ptirsues ham in vain. 

The water issuing from the thrust of Biistamam's dagger 
Rows into the hole where Jakli has disappeared and drowns him. 
Jaknian has he^rd Jatli calling to Jakni, and awaits Hustamam, 
who has sheathed his dagger. They fight with logs and mace. 
Jakrtiau is unable to hit Bustamani, who knocks him down with 
a mace and kills many of the novicts who rush to assist their master 
tindl his mace breaks. One of the novices grasps his belt; Busta- 
niam seizes his hands and swings him round, beating back with him 
the other novices. Jakman just rising, he knocks the body over 
his head so that blood and dirt fly around. Jakman falls on his 
face and Eustaniam would give him another blow, but is afraid to 
defile himself. He hurls the corpse amongst the novices and tells 
Khamis, who wants to bind the Brahman, not touch the unclean 
kafir. The king of Basmit, w^bo has seen the Brahman fall, orders 
,-1 general attack, and the novices rescue Jakinan, who is powerless 
as by contact with the unclean all the Jins and Shaitans who gnard- 
txl him have fled. Night comes and fighting ceases, 

Jakman b brought lo Bachtiar's tent, is bathed, recovers and 
cleans him&eEf with incense, but is unable to rise w^heii Tesnahur 
visits him. A search for Jakli is made: following Jakmanb direc¬ 
tions the hole wherein be has disappeared is found full of water, 
and the dead body of Jakli is discovered. Jakman has it placed in 
a coffin and accompanies it lo Jakni, as he alone is now useless. 
Tesnahur is very^ downhearted, but Bachtlar consoles him that 
Jakni is sending his dragon and will no doubt come himself when 
he hears that one oi his ravourite pupils has been killed and the 
two others are disabled. 

On the following day there is no fighting; a river has appeared 
thming from Bach liar's tent right across the batdefietcL Tewangga 
and his troops lear new magic hut Johar explains lhat the enemy 
has followed the traces oi Jakli, digging until hb body was founds 
anti thus made the river. 

Three da>'^ later Tesnahur orders Bachtiar to ct>mmand the 
troops. His attack is irresistible; Kharuis conirnences the old play 
with the sandal, but Jumaat thinks that they should make ati end 
of the man who has caused all the trouble. In vain they fight him; 
Jumaat calls Bustamam^ but he, too, is unable to wound Bachtiar. 
He cuts down his horse, Bachtiar faJIs and Bustamnm stabs him 
with his dagger. Though the blade does not ^netrate the skill, it 
causes such pain Lhat Bachtiar flees behind his tn?ops. 

Jakni has found out by his magic art that tw'o of tii$ pupils 
have have been killed (Jaksun apparently has died on the way), and 
that one is disabled. He finds out also that iluslaniams da^er 
is the cause of it, but calls" in vain for thb weapon, the first 
that has refused to obey his command. He orders his dragon to 
destroy his enemies and to bring him Buslamam and his friends. 
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The seven-homed dragon^ fed expressly by the pupils with poison¬ 
ous roQts^ departs roaring. He me^ts Jakman on the way; the carriers 
fiee, and the Brahman hides between the buttresses of a big tree. 

The dragon arrives in the middle of the big battle: iftith a 
iretnendons roar he spurts his venom, and all th<»e who are hit by 
it roll insensible on the ground. Johar, Khamis and Jtimaat with- 
draWp lea^'ing Bustamanu whom they know to be immune against 
every poison, on the battle field. 

In Tesnahur’^s camp Siwati is fastening the sword^ which can 
kill him^ and which a little page-girl carries on her back, more 
securely. He has just laid the sword on the tiack of the girlp when 
an immense shout is heard that the dmgon has come and all 
warriors are lying insensible on the battlefield, h^verybudy fleeSj the 
girl jumps up, Siwati seizes her tresses, and she falls backwards 
upon him. \\’hen she struggles to rise the sword cuts Siwati s 
sidCj his bowels gush out, and he dies. 

Bachtiar calms Tesnahur’s fears by curing some of his men 
with the antidote Jakni had given him, and Tesnahur is becoming 
more hopeful, when the news of Siwati's death is brought to him. 
He hastens to the spot and faints by the side of his dead son. 
When he recovers^ he loudly repents of having started this enter¬ 
prise. Bachtiar, afraid that Tesnahur might leave him, promises 
to take Siwati to Jaknip who is sure to revive him. Tesnahur is 
somewhat consoled, and Siwati's bodyp after the bowels have been 
put back, IS stitched up and laid in a coffin. Tesnahur retjue$ts 
Bachtiar to hurry to Jakni, as the revival of Siwati will greatly 
encourage the princes who are still with them. Bachtiar replies 
that the war is nearly over; in a day or two they will enter the towm, 
and a few days later he will be on his w^ay to jaknt. 

The viziers, and the two dd king$ on the walls of the town, 
gaze terrified on the baltlefieidp with the millions Hing insensible 
on the Ktound, and Bustamam alone facing the big dragon. The 
dragon is afraid of the dagger and overwhelms Bustamam with 
poison. The boy nearly faiiits, and the dragon swallows him up tn 
the waisL He bites on the dagger which Bustamam still holds in 
his hand, the blade penetrates de^ into his Up and sticks there, 
and its poison robs the dragon of nearly all his strength. He is 
unable to swallow Bustamarn any further and crawls away. Johar, 
Khamis and Jumaat hasten to the rcscuep and dinging to the dragon 
start chopping off his tail, bul in his pain the dragon heeds them 
not and carries them off. Great b the consiernation of the viziers, 
of Saptu and the old kings. They hear of Siw^ati's death, but have 
the mortification of seeing their enemies carried from the battlefield 
and restored to life, while their own men do not recover. 

When the dragon arrives at the foot of Jakni's hill^ Joharj, 
Khamis and Jumaal, W'ho are still hacking at him, reach at last his 
\itals. Opening his mouth the dragon dies. Bustamam, still in- 
^nsible^ rolb into a cave and lies there hidden. Johar l5oks for 
him^ but finds only the dagger, which he wraps up in some ]e=«ves. 
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Khamis cuts up the aniniars belly, but in vain, and they think 
that the dra^n has dropped Bu^tamam on ihe way without their 
having noticed it. In deep griet they remain where (hey are for 
the night, and as it h very cold, light a fire. 

Chekur and Jerangau in great anxiety tly to Maharaja Thela- 
hud. He reproaches them for having left their post without order 
and bids them return. To Hewi Xi'awati, who calls him heiirtless, 
he explains that God has played with Buslamam, hut has also 
hastened the end of the fight, whieh without the pain Boslamarn 
had suffered in the mouth of the dragcio would have lastesl another 
ten years, as millintis are sli1l adhering to the wrong faith, with 
many pions ascetics among them+ of whem Jakni is the most iKjwer-^ 
fuh If Bustamam kills Jakih, none will dare to oppose him fur¬ 
ther, (Inly in order to bring things to a s[ieedy end, and that the 
lives of inmimerahle human beings may be spared, the dragon bait 
Iseen able tu carry Bustamam off, and his poison bad t>een effec¬ 
tive. Sembakas was now with Bustamam, and there is no need 
to be afraid. Chekur and Jfirangau return. 

Johar had held bis hand with Bustamam's ring over a fire, vi^here- 
in some Agila-wood had been burning. The heat and the smoke had 
attracted Sembakas w'ha finds the boys and with his magic art 
discovers the spot where Bustantam is lying. With water Bowing 
over a talisman which Sembakas has btoughl with him^ Bustamam 
is restored to life. Sembakas fetches fruits for them from Jakni's 
garden and encourages Bustamam ta slay Jakni, ivhose time ap¬ 
parently has comcp as he has lost the sense to discern [between right 
and wrong. Bustamam should take great care, as no weapon in 
the world can kill Jakni: God may give him a weapon to slay the 
Brahman. Sembakas gives them a talisnvm which will restore 
to life the troops still lying insensible on the battlefield, and con¬ 
sents to carry back Jumaat to Tab la Yemen to help the viziers, 
as johar and Khamis will not leave Bustamam. Bustamam gives 
Jumaat some fruits for his parents and Seri Maharaja Putfin, to 
which Johar adds a pomegranate Tor Rakna Mala. Sembakas 
carries Jumaat to Tahta Yemen and leaves him outside the camp, 
which Jumaat alarms by rushing into the tent of the %iziers and 
embracing his friend Saptu. He is quite exhausted, but gives the 
v-iziers the taBsinan and telJs them what to do. At first they do 
not believe him, as Jakni s mountain is distant $ix days’ Journey 
on horse-back, but he convinces ihem^ and the talisman does its 
work. Those who revive think that they are still in the mJdst of 
the battle, snatch up their arms and start fighting, but the vizfers 
soon stop that, Jumaat is sent into the town and has to repeat 
hts report to Seri Maharaja Puteri, Siti Selamih and the kings. 

Bustamam climbs up to Jakniplace of %vorship. An im¬ 
mense fire is burning in a terraced pit, fed by the pupils with wood 
thrown down from a high scaffold surrounding the pit. At the foot 
of the scaffold Bustamam thrusts his dagger into the ground: the 
water gushing forth turns into steam and advances a few^ steps 
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ever>' day, until on the fourth day it reaches the fire-place and 
eMtinguishe^ ihe fire, Jakni, who was sitting on the lop of the flame^ 
drops into the pit. Seeing the lire extinguLshed and the pit full 
of water, he Wanies his pupils for not having brought sufficient 
fuel, and calls his dragon. I'he animat not coming, he suspects 
ihat Bustaniam has killed k and extinguished the fire. In a great 
fury he bids pupiTs search for and capture the boys, to be impaled 
on the top of the mountain as a sacrifice on the lighting of the new 
fire. Buslaniam and his friends are soon discovered and fight with 
the pupilsr killing many of ihem^ but as missiles are thrown at 
them from every rock and IreCj they fait hack iiniil they reach an 
open space, where none of the pupils dare to follow, ^me Bralt- 
mans approach them telling them that the ground is sacred and 
offering to mnducE them to Jakni^ if they will lay down their arms. 
Johar refuses^ as they are still in the war and have only come to 
ask Jakni for an antidote against the dragon's poison, such as 
Jakni has given tf> Bachtiar. The Brahmans consent to take one 
of them fully armed lo Jakni, and Bustamam goes with them. 
Jakni asks them why they have brought only one of the iHiys, and 
bids them fetch the others. The pupils rush at Bustamamn who 
Slav's many of them: Jakiii^ breathing fire aru] smoke, hurls him 
back: Buslaniam advances again, but neither his swrord nor his 
dagger can hurt Jakni, and another cloud of smoke and fire hurls 
Bustamara tjack Us the fool of the moujitain. He recovers and Joins 
Johar and Kharnis in iheir fighl against the pupils. Many are 
shtin, and Jakni comes to their rescue. Seizing Bustamam with his 
right j, Johar and Klaaniis with his left hand, Jakni hurls them into 
the air. and they fall down a quarter of a day's journey from the 
foot of the mountain. In vain Bustaniam has tried to wound 
Jakni ivjth his dagger; the sktn of the Brahman \$ as hard as stone. 
Jakni thinks that ^he boys are dead and orders his pupils to fetch 
Cfaharu —^ Paicnihak — and Keisturi-wpod for the new fire. 

The fWw of the night makes Bustamam recover, and on the 
next morning he return^ to the mo-imtairi, searches in %'ain for Johar 
and Xhami.s, and like a madman slays every pupil he finds searching 
for wood, Johar and KhamiS. who have fallen down together, like¬ 
wise recover and returning to the mountain search for Bustamani. 

Bustamam is seen sbying one of the pupils Hy a Brahman. 
Bustamam discovers him but sparer his life, and the Brahman 
tells him that his teacher, the Brahman Jaklas living on the moun¬ 
tain IMahagutia, has found out that Jakni will die l(>day, and has 
B^t him to fetch Jakni^s heart, w'hich through his long ascetic 
life has turned into a bezoar-stone. As no weapon ca.n wound 
Jakiti, his teacher has given him a rice-siKwn {sudip), which will 
cleave Jakni's breast. He gives it to Bustamam, who finds it of 
a shining, black colour. He tells the Brahman, w^hose name is 
Jamita, that Jakni i$ still alive: Jamita should search for his two 
friends, return with them to this ver>^ place and there for him. 

Bustamam climbs the mountain again^ When he approaches 
Jakni, the Brahman has a foreboding of ill, though he has not yet 
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iKen the rice-spoon, and offers lo adopt Bustamam as hh son. 
BiiSLamam consents if Jatni follow his faith, renouncing the 
worehip of the sun and (he fire. This brings Jakni into a ra>^ 
again, which increases when neither his pupils nor he can hit 
Bustamam with their missiles. At last Bustaniam says that Jakni s 
time has come, and shows him the rice-spoon, Jakni trembles and 
tries to run away, but with three blows Buslamam cuts three of 
Jakni^s ribs, his mouth and his groin. Jakni falls but heaJs his 
wounds with a talisman, Bustamam cuts off one of Jakni's hands, 
putting the Lalistnan into his girdle, but Jakni ha5 a second talisman 
ready. For a long lime they fight in vain, Jakni renewing his pro¬ 
mises and Buslamam his demand, until Bustamam succeeds in cut- 
Lijig off JaknFs head. It tries to join the body; Bustamam kicks 
it and before it has time to come again, Bustamam deayes 

Jaknibreast, the inside uf which is like black coral-stone, whilst 
the heart is like a jew^el, Bustamam culs ihe heart out, wTaps it up 
in leaves and puts it into hi$ girdle. The head remains where it is, 
but Jins and Shaitans in the form of dog^, jackals, cats, tigers, 
snakes, hornets and wasps issue from Jakni's iHKly and rush upon 
Bustamam, The amulet which the Khatih al Aalam had f'iven to 
Siti Salamih, and which Bustamam wears, proiecLs him, and the 
unclean spirits fleer Jakni is dead, his pupils take to flight, and 
Bustaniam examines at leisure the place of w^orship^ w^hlch is arrang¬ 
ed like a garden, with flowers, richly carved fire-altars and ilragons 
spouting water. He examines the firc-placc, adorned with male and 
female idols, and in the pit finds massries of gold and silverj the sacri¬ 
fices thrown into the fire by piOus pilgrims. He alstJ finds a beauti¬ 
ful sword. Returning tq Jakni's body, he finds a Brahman search¬ 
ing for Jakni"s heart. He throw's himself at Bustamam s feet, and 
Buslamam spares bis life. Jakwan, as the Brahman is called^ has 
been the favourite pupil of Jakni and had been bidden b\' him to 
take after JaknFs death his heart, vvhirh wfiuld bring him long life, 
fulfilment of all his wishes and power over all animals, Bustamam 
promises him better thingii If he will follow him, and the Btahtpan 
consents, as he has already had a sign that he will gain salvation, 
W'ith his 700 pupils he follows Bustamam to the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, w^here Johar and Xhamis are waiting for him with Jamita, 
He shows them the sword, which KhamLs recognizes as the one which 
Bustamam had given him, and which had mysteriously vanished. 
Afraid that Bustaniam would be angry^ he bad said nothing of it 
and bad taken the sword of a knight killed in the fighting, Busta- 
mam examines the sword and recognizes it also. Johar says lhal his 
sword^ too, had disappeared, and Jakwan e^siplains how the sword of 
Khamis has come into the fire-place, and that of Johar had been 
given to Siwati. Bustamam bids Jamita to tell his teacher that 
what he desired was now in his possession^ and if his teacher would 
come to Tahta Yemen, Bustamam would give it to him, and some¬ 
thing better, too. If he would not come, Buslamam wnuld visit 
him on Mount Mehaguna, After Jnhar^ Khamis and Jamita have 
seen Jakni^s place of worship, they depart for Tahta Yemen. On 
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the way they find Jakman bringing the body of Jiikni and having 
heard from Jakwan ivhat ha^ happened, he fallows Bii. 5 i:aiiiam. 

Since Bastamam had disappeared, Bachtiar had urged Tesnahur 
to storm the town, but in his grief over the death of Sfwati Tesnahur 
has refused^ until Bachtiar threatens to look for help elsewhere. 
Tesnahufj, afraid that Baditiar will not keep his promise to take 
Sivvatis lx)dy to Jakni, calls a council of war, and it is decided lo 
call iti ihe kings of Kemusat and Setin, who are still bhK-karling 
Kaladesa, and leave only a small guard there, as nothing can hapjieii 
to the town as long as they stand la? tween it and Tahta ^'cmcn. 

Bachtiar takes the lead with 1000 knights, whom he has made 
invulnerable; the rest M the army is divided into five troops. In 
the first skirmishes Tew^angga's men are pressetl back, Tewangga 
himself advances, and Bachtiar hastens to meet him. Jumaat and 
Saptu, each armed with a sandal, face him; Saplu throws a handful 
of dust into Eachtiars eyes, and JumtiaL thrashes him with the 
sandal. Blinded, Bachtiar's slashes out with his sword^ Jumaat 
wounds Bachtiar’s hiirse, w'hich runs back to the tents, carrying its 
master through his own troops, cutting down blindly his own men^ 
and tearing to pieces a page whom Tesnahur had sent to call him 
and who had seized the bridle of his horse. .\t last the shouts of 
his people tell Him that he is in his own camp, and he h brought to 
his tent and has his eyes w^ashed, swearing at the accursed boys. 
Tesnahur gives the signal to slop fighting. 

jn spite of Bachtiar having been driven from the battlefield, 
Tew^an^a has lost on that day 400 knights and 20,000 men, and 
decides with Sejan Bada to move into ibe towTi, where defence is 
easier. During the night they enter the town, the gates are closed, 
the moat filled, and everything is prepared for the defence. The 
viziers report to the kings, praising Jumaat and Saptu, who have 
prevented a heavier defeat, but all are rather dowmhearted. 

Bachtiar continues the attack and has the town surrounded, 
The moat prevents Bachtiar's troops from reEtching the walls> but 
during one night Bachtiar, using every^ available man, has the moat 
filled upj and when dawn tomes, the viziers see their enemies under 
the waJISj and the whole piain filled with reserve forced. With a 
shower of missiles che defenders try to keep the foe back, and 
stones, earth, boiling water and oil and molten tin are poured on 
those who try to tear dowm the walls. Under Bachtiar^s command 
Tesnahur’s princes have such attempts made wherever they think 
they can .see a weak spot, using skilled masons to make a breach, 
which the defenders fill up again as soon as the attack is beaten off. 
But all gaps in the ranks of the assailants are speedily filled again. 
Behind the gates the old kings keep guard, ready to run amok if 
die enemies should enter. The viziers, though bv no means .sure that 
it will be accepted, decide to hoist the white fiag, and fighting from 
their side ceases. With the five kings who remain with him Tesna- 
hur discusser whar to do. Tesnahur gives the sign to cease fighting, 
Bachtiar orders his men to go on, cutting down Sfmie of the drum- 
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mers Tesnahur has sent to make his order known. When Tesna- 
hur has him called ^ Bachtiar replies to the messenger that the old 
n^an should keep quiet and not interfere. Tewangga has hoist<^ 
the white fiag Iwcatise he his afraid and implores their pardon; if 
they accept it, 'I'twangga will find plenty of subterfuges. He 
prefers to finish the matter at once. Sword in his hand he urges 
his men or, The viziers have the white Rags pulled down aM 
continue the defence. The old kinKS prepare for an honourable 
death and send their children and nobles to the palace of Seri 
Maharaja Puteri for the last sacrifice. 

^Vhen Tesnahur receives Bachtiar’s answer, he is not satisfied, 
hut in the hope that the sooner the matter here is finished the 
earlier Bachtiar will take Siwati's body to Jakni, he requests the 
kings to help him, and in silence they obey. 

Bustaniam with his tiarly arrives at the edge of the hattlefieic!; 
Khamis, dlmhing a tree, informs them of pic sitwtion. Jakwan 
asks Bustamam to lea^'e it to him and his pupils to drive the 
assailants off. Rustamani agrees, and jakwan renders his pupils 
invulnerable with water poured over a talisman, lakes the sword 
which KhaniLs had as subSLilule for lost and leaves 
iho foresi VPith his pupils. Bachtiar thinks that Jakni is arrlvingj 
but sees his error when in spite of his shouting Jakwan and his 
pupils attack his troops. He tries to stop Jakwan, who replies th^ 
Bachtiar is a rebel against the Lord of the World, having killed 
his brother and mother^ bein^ disobedient lo his lather^ and deser¬ 
ving death. Bachtiar orders his men to cut down the jungle- 
people w^ho are assisting Tewangga, but his men dare not fight the 
Brahmans. The kings ask Tesnahur what they should dO;, and 
Bachtiar, called by his uncle, has to convince them that these are 
traitors against Jakni + who w^ouid only be too glad if they were 
killcdr Tknahur decides that they will accept Bachtlar's word^ as 
he will be responsible to Jakni, and fighting is resumed. The kings 
fight against the Brahmans. Baditiar succeeds in having a part 
of the wall demolished, and the defenders can hardly hold Lhcir 
own. The Brahmans, though slaying countless masses, are unable 
to come near the wall of the town. The defenders have observed 
what is happening and take fresh courage, though Bachtiar is al¬ 
ready arranging hi$ invulnerables for the last assault. 

Bustamam hurries to the battlefield with Johar and Khamis. 
They reach jakw^an and his pupils and bid him follow them, but are 
unable to advance as always fresh reinforcements are sent against 
them. Khamis finds on the battlefield a sword which he thinks 
suitable for his purpose, and swinging it with both hands success 
in cutting his way to Bachtiar, who in a great rage attacks him with 
his sword. Khamis parries his strokes with the sheath of his sword, 
and Bachtiar turning back to fight at the breach, Khamis mtacks 
the assailants with such force that they are compelled to give up 
the assault. The viziers are afraid that the w^all has been pulled 
down and hurry^ to the spot, but Jumaat and Saptu recognize 
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KhamLs and report lo the kings, who will not believe them and for¬ 
bid them to >;(i outside the walls. Howling and crying they tlin}W 
themselves on the ground. The viziers arrive, and hearing the 
news allow them to depart, as they may be right ami God has res¬ 
cued them, Jumaat and Saptu rush out and attack the enemies 
from the back. The uprcrar increases, and Buslamam doubles his 
elTorls. Bachtiar sees Jumaat, and thinking that the defence is 
broken gives order not to let anybody escape from the town and to 
capture Tewangga, who is to be impaled on the battlefield. Tes- 
nahiir hears the order and is glad that the victory is gained, Ju¬ 
maat finds his way to Bustamam, who is startled when he sees him, 
but Jumaat calms his fears, the attack is broken, and the viziers 
are already preparing a sally. Khamis and the troops drive off the 
assailants, and Tewangga and Sejan Bada, leaving the town in 
charge of .Vplus and Taniasin, join the attack. The enemy falls 
back; Bachtiar is unable to rally his men, and they join the troops 
of the five kings. .Attacked from two sides, the troops are separated, 
and the viziers meet Bustamam and the Brahmans. Bustamam tells 
them to stay under the walls and close the breach* as the enemy 
is still superior in numbers. He refuses to enter the town, and 
Khamis renews the attack and does not leave off when the five 
kings, alarmed at the return of Bustamam and his friends, give the 
sign In cease fighting. They inform Tesuahur, who sends them all 
reserves and his own trmjps of Stukam, reproaching Bachtiar for 
rot keeping the situation in hand. Bachtiar excuses himself that 
whilst he had been leading the attack at the breach, the kings had 
let the new foes pass. Tewangga had made a sallv, and attacked 
from two sides he had been compelled to fall back. If Tesnahur 
will entrust the troops of Siukam to him, he can save the situation. 
T^nahur replies that if Bachtiar had obeyed him when Tewangga 
hoisted the white flag, they would have obtained all they wanterl 
in an honourable way. 

Bachtiar orders the tnaips of Siukam to assist the five kings 
When it groviy dark, Bustamam will cea.se fighting, but Khamis 
will not, and Johar agrees with Khamis, as oLherwhse the war will 
last miother year or two. The viziers with their troofis are sent 
lack to the town, whilst Johar divides the Brahmans into many 
little troops who are to attack in turn to make the foes kill each 
other in the dark. The ruse succeeds, though the kings order 
torches to be brought and try to draw up their troops in a large 
circle; the frequent attacks bring everything into disorder. The 
viziers with their troops reach the town, have the moat dug out 
and refilled, and the walls repaired. 

The fighting continues the nest day, but in spite of their 
immense losses the troops of Tesnahur are still too numerous to be 
dispersed. Bustamam and his friends are exhausted and send 
through Jumaat a message to Tewangga that they want rest, and 
that Tewan^a should just prevent the enemy from approaching 
the walls. Tewanjiss^ sends out troops, and Bustamam with the 
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Brahmans withdraws into the forest, to the great joy of Bachtmr, 
who gives orders for the final assault. On the following nioming 
the viziers see the enemy troops in echelon, filling the plain and 
reaching deep into Lbe forest. They withdraw their troops behind the 
walls The attack begins. The moat forms a fresh obstacle until it 
is tilled up again, and a fight begins on the walls. The noise of tlie 
battle reaches BusLtmam, who returns with his friends to the battle¬ 
field. Johar savs that it is a sin against God to destroy so mEtny 
human beings, and they should try to kill the leader. The others 
agree, and like a wedge they cut their way through the masses. The 
viziers at the same time make a saliy, and Bachtiar’s troops are 
thrown into confusion. To fall back is impossible, as Bachtiar 
and the other kings urge them on and do not allow anybody to turn 
round. Khamis encounters the king of Sembalas, is hit by his 
mace on the thigh and falls. The king urges his elephant to run 
him through w'ith its tusks, but the animal tums aw-ay and tries 
to tratnple Khamis to dea.th, Khamis strikes off^ its trunk, the 
elephant falls, but the king jumps up and nieet Khamis on fool. 
Khamis cuts him in two. The king of Basmit starts to fight wnth 
Khamis but Bustamam inter^-enes, requesting Khamis to leave the 
king to him. The king of Basmit says he wants Khamis to atone 
for his brother’s death, but Bustajinam makes him see that it is 
wrong for him to fight on Bachtiar's side, and the king withdraws 
from the fight, taking with him the king of Selin. 

Bustamam encounters the king of K$musat, kills his elephant, 
wrests his mace from him, and when the king falls, keeps him down 
with the mace until Johar has bound him. Bustamam keefss off 
the princes and knights of Kemusat, who hasten to the rescue, and 
the king is brought to Tewangga, who has him put on a carpet 
and a tent erected over him. 

Khamis meets the king of Jusi and challenges Mm. Johar 
arrives just in time to prevent a fight, and asking Khamis to find 
another adversary, he persuades the king to withdraw from the battle. 

Bachtiar's tnHgis begin to break under the attack. Khamis 
shouts to him whether he has not yet had enough, kills his horse 
and thrashing him with a sandal drives him over the whole l;altie- 
field. 

The officers who were carrying the body of Jaksun to Jakni, 
arri\T just after the Brahman had been killed by Bustamam, and 
hearing from the fleeing novices what has happened, return to 
Bachtiar. They arrive on the day of the battle, and not meeting 
Bacbtiar, report to Tesnahur, Seeing his hope of having lilwati 
restored to life vani^ing, Tesnahur faints. Leaving his tent short¬ 
ly afterwards, he sees Bachtiar driven over the battlefield by Khamis 
with his sandal. Tesnahur calls to Ms princes and knights to 
htlp Bachtiar, but nobody moves. Bachtiar sees "Tesnahur and 
runs in Ms direction. Throwing away the sandal, Khamis draws 
his sword and shouts that what he does now is wrong, os Bachtiar 
deseiT'es the sandal or a shoe and no honqtinible weapon, but 
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Bach Liar, having tiaij^ the death of so many human beings^ may 
not rove on the earth to cayse more mischief. lie shouts to 
Bachtiar that the Sword which Jakni had sLolen and hidden under 
his fire had now come back lo him. Bachtiar, trembling, stops and 
would call Te^ahur, when Khamis strikes off his head. Seeing 
Bachtiar dead and Khamis approaching, Tesnahtir tiirows away 
hh arms and his crowm and sits down Ln his tent. Bustaniam and 
Khamis enter, and Bustamam asks him why he has done that; 
they are compelled to make him prisoner^ and If he be a maji, 
Tesnahur will fight. He signs to Khamis^ who collects Tesnahur's 
arms and lays them at the kmg^s feet, but Tesnahtir neither moves 
nor speaks. At Bustamaai's order Khamis lakes the headkerchief 
oif Tesnahur’s head and binds his hands^ They leave the tentj 
Khamis in fronts carrying the arms of Tesnahur^ the king in the 
middlej and Bustamam following^ carrying Tesnahur^s crown and 
holding the end of the headkerchief. Tcsnahur's retinue follows 
them. They bring hinii to the viziers^ who kiss Tesnahur’s hands, 
bring him lo Lheir tent and give him a seal of honour. Bustamam 
lays the crown at his feetn unbinds him and replaces the headker¬ 
chief on his head; Khamis puts down his arms. Btistumam and 
Khamis sit in front of him with the vizier? and do him homage, 
Bustamam and Khamis leave and join Johar and Jakwan, who are 
still fighting, Bustamam has the drum of victory^ beateOj, fighting 
ceases, flags of joy are hoisted on the walls of iht town, and the 
gates are throwm open. Tewangga informs Tesnahur's princes, who 
are still on the liattlefieldj that they have nothing to fear and 
should pay their res{iects to their master. He sets free the king of 
Kemusat and brings him to Tesnahur. The kings of Basmit, 
Sdtin and Jusi come on their own account. The body of Bachtiar 
is laid in a beautiful coffin. 

Tn the town all preparations have been made, and a palace 
next to that of Seri ^laharaja Puteri i? ready for Tesnahur. On 
his entrance he is received with the greatest honour. .Aplus and 
Taniasin pay homage lo him when he enters the gate and lead 
him to his palace, where the kings of Bede rani and SematranI 
welcome him. Rose-water is sprinkled over his feet, and he b led 
to the throne. The kings of Bederani and Sernatrani enter and take 
their places. The coffin with Bachtiar s fxidy is brought in and 
receives a place of honour, Bustamam, Johar and Khamis bring 
Siwati's coffm, put It down nest to that of Bachtiar, and take 
their places next to their fathers. Tesnahur, who so far has not 
spoken a single word, asks the viiders whether this b Bustamam; 
they reply in the affirmative, and when Tesnahur asks whose stm 
Bustamam b, Sultan V'ahya rises and bijws to him. The meal 
is serv'ed; Bustamam wails on Tesnahur, who begins to like him and 
asks him to share his meal. He enquires about Kiwabi; Bustamam 
relies that lie ts dead: Seri Maharaja Puteri had killed him some 
time ago. Tesnahur h silent, tears trickling down his face. The 
kings wink at each other w^hen they hear Bustamanib words, and 
smile, "resnahur is al a k>ss to understand, and in his grief refuses 
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to Mt. Tewanpfia beckons lo the king of Siulan to tell Tesnahur 
that he shotild not sorrow. Tesnahur puzzled asks Bustamain 
what cnTfie his son had committed. Btislnmani replies that Sen 
.Maharaja Puteri had hated him but Tesnahur could ask him him¬ 
self when he met him. Tesnahur Is speechle^, and the king of 
Siulan asks him not to heed the words of a naughty village-toy, 
and to eat hist; he would ciqilain the crime later. Raja Shah 
Malik comes to pay his respects to his father; the king of Siulan 
laughs and asks Eustamam who it is- Busiamam replies that it is 
his younger brother. Raja Shah Malik, i’csnahur is startled, and 
the king of Siulan whispers to him Bustamam and his friends often 
make fun even of d’ewangga and the other viziers. Bustamam 
asks Raja Shah MaJik to eat with them, and when Tesnahur asks 
him why he has lied to him, Bustamam replies that he had told 
the truth; he should ask himself whether Seri Maharaja [’uteri had 
not haled Kiwabi so much that she had killed him; Raja Shah 
Bialik, who now shares their meal with them, is his younger 
brother. Tesnahur now' understands. -After the meaJ the king of 
Siulan relates the history of Bustamam, and how he has played 
with Tewangga: Tesnahur laughs and says that then he need not 
be ashamed that he has been defeated. Tewangga shows him 
Kerba Bahur's letters; Tesnahur admits that he has been deceived 
by Bachtiar, iind wnll submit to his brother’s judgment. 

On the following morning the kings of Bedfrani and Sematra¬ 
ni bring Tesnahur to the palace ol Seri ^^l'lha^aja Puteri, who 
receives him surrounded by the ladles of her court. Tesnahur is 
surprised at her beauty and asks whether she is an idol or human 
being. Seri Maharaja Puleri and the princess of Sematrani render 
him homage and Tesnahur kisses Sfirl .Maharaja Putfiri. Pie asks who 
the other princess may be: Seri Maharaja Puteri refers him to 
Raja Malik, who had brought her hither, adding that she is very 
glad that the war is over, hut that there is still one thing wanting 
to complete her happiness, and that is to see Tesnahur in full 
attire. Tesnahur replies that he is stiff a prisoner, but Seri 
Maharaja Ptit^ri says that there are no prisoners in her palaye, 
and Tesnahur accepts the crown which Rakna Mala has ready for 
him. report is drawn up lo inform Kerba Bahur of the issue of 
the war, and Tesnahur agrees to Bustamam being married lo S6ri 
Maharaja Puteri before he follows him to Kala Desa. Twenty days 
will be suffidenl, as it will only be the continuation of the fesli* 
vlties interrupted by the war. 

Bustamam brings Jakwan to Tesnahur, and the story' of the 
sw'ords and of jakni’s death is narrated to him. Bustamam shows 
Jakni’a heart, observing that all his power has Iseen of no avail 
to the Brahman, as he had not the true faith. Jakwan agrees and 
will follow Bustamam's crnBed. Tesnahur Is startled, and when 
the audience Is over, asks Raja Shah .Malik to explain the new faith 
Lu him. Zahid Safian leaches him, and Tesnahur is converted. 
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Biistamam h married to Seri Maharaja Puteti. Amir Alamgr 
had As-Salalhin' makes Bustamam sit down at the right of Seri 
^laharaja Poteri on the bridal bed, and the Zahid Says the pray* 
CTS, Johar builds the balhing-pavilon. Alter the ceremonial bath 
all assemble in the hall of audience. Tesnahiir with the kings 
of Bfidfirani and Scntatrarl sits to the left of the throne, all others 
standing facing it. Tewangga makes Johar stand in front of the 
videre, When homage is paid three times, Johar asks the audience 
whether they consent to Bnstamam assuming the crown. All agree, 
and Johar has the covenant (waad) confirmed. He asks whether 
anybody has to bring lorw'ard any wishes. The viziers rctiuest 
that their inaster should not alter the old customs of the country'. 
Johar, facing the throne, repeats the request, Bustamam promises. 
Bustamam gives a tuft of ilpwers {iajoA) to Johar, who puts it on 
his head and gives his own headkerchief to the chief of kettle- 
drummers, who winds it round his head and has the kettle-drums 
Sounded. Ciad in the full costume of his office, Johar renders 
homage, .saying with bent head; “ Daulal, Khalifatuliah," and 
Sultan Yahya and Amir al .Amur crown Bustamam and Seri Maha¬ 
raja Putcit Johar proclaims Bustamam to he Sultiin Busmmam 
Khailfatullah 'ata'I-ard kuli al-akwan wakuwa assultan Bustam^ 
da’irat al-Khairanl Padishah ibn Stdtan Yahya al-Aitsari Khalffa- 
tullah. Johar bids the audience bend their heads, threatening 
death to all who disobey. With the exception of Tesnahur, the 
kings of Bederani and S£matrani and the Zahid, who bend their 
heads over their arms, all bow to the ground and proclaim: Daulal 
Tuanku Khalifatullah fi Alaalam.” Johar then bids the Beotara 
raise his head, and the Zahid says the prayers. Princes and officials 
step aside, and Khaniis and the knights throw themselves on the 
ground, and swear allegiance. Tewangga gives the keys of the 
treasuiy to Jumaat, who swears allegiance to Bustamam, and so does 
.Saplu, who b made Lord-High-Steward. Sultan Sfejaa leads Bus¬ 
tamam and Seri Maharaja J^iteri Into the palace, and Tesnahur 
presides at the great banquet served in the hall of audience. 

7'eanahur's princes and subjects also enter the failh of the 
Zahid. Raja ^Ihah iMalik is married to the princess of S^matrani. 

When the festivities are ended, Taniasin asks Seri Maharaja 
Puteri to allow his daughter to return to him. Seri Maharaja 
PulCri consents and loads her with rich gifts. Rakna Mala asks 
the king and queen of SSmairani to give her Nila Wangka, who 
should take her place with Seri Maharaja Puteri for a few days, 
and N'ilam and Banun as friends. Knowing her intention, the king 
and queen, with many innuendoes endow the girls, and Rakna Mala 
goes with theni to Tewangga, where Sejan Bada, Apius and 
Taniasin are present, saying that Seri Maharaja Puteri had sent 
her to bring them the three girls, one for each of them. Tewangga 
is surprised that Sejan Bada has been passed over, and the lalller 
changes the colour, thinking that Tewangga has been given all the 
honour, whilst he is considered a mere onlooker. The others try 
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to consok him that the present for hiin had been sent perhaps to 
his hotiseji but Sejan Bada^ feeling slighted and aBhamed, says that it 
does not matter, and he wants to return to hb master, Tewangga, 
much puzzled, asks Rakna ^rala, who most iniaoccndy replies 
that Bustamam and Seri Maharaja Puteri had said that the three 
vizkis might share the three girls amongsL themselves, and she had 
heard that Sejan Bada had already received his shared Tewan* 
gga understands, and laughing loudly that the thief and his 
wife want to stir up their people against each other; first they had 
incited him against the son of hb master, causing him months of 
sorrow and trouble, and now they want to incite him against Sejan 
Bada. T urning to the latter he says that Sfijan Back is of no 
use to them any more; he bates them, because their master loves 
them, and he hates their master, too^ but if he cannot restniin 
himself^ he should summon his men and storm his house. 
Bustamam and Seri Maharaja Puti&ri could then witness their 
fighting, but now Sejan Bada should get out of his house^ 
as he had become their enemy^ and they could not trust him any 
longer. The others are frightened at these harsh wordSj and Sejan 
Bada, utterly confuted, requests Aplus to send for the kings of 
Sfiniatrani and Bedemni, Aplus sends an officer, who meets the 
kings in Tesnahur^s palacet greatly frightened thej^ depart at once, 
Tesnahur accompanying them to help to settle the quarrel, which 
could only bring disgrace on Kerbaljahur, Tewangga has $een that 
.Aplus has sent the messenger, and asks why Sejan Bada does not 
leave his bouse; if he would use force and his owm men were not 
sufficient, he should take Taniasin with him; Aplus would remain on 
hb side. Turning to Taniasin, he bids him reinforce the fence of 
his house^ and il he had not enough men^ to call in some mone, 
players and musicians, and to slaughter buffaloes, oxen and sheep to 
entertain their dan. 

Then the others understand and laugh that the house nearly 
falls in and Sejan Bada has to hold his sides. The kings arrive, 
and Tewangga explains. They, too, laugh at the mischief Busta¬ 
mam and Siri M^araja Puteri have made again, and the prepara¬ 
tions for the fourfold wedding are made, Joharj Khamis, Jumaai 
and 5aptu are carried in sedajo-chairs round the town, their friends 
as sword-dancej^ in front. They pass the hall of audieticCj where 
Bustamam and Seri Maharaja I^teri present them and the sword- 
daricers with robes of honour. When the procession reaches the 
house of Tewangga^ he has ihe door^j closed and refuses to admit 
the scamps. Tesnahur asks who Is going to make peace betw^een the 
parties, and Sultan Sejan and the Zahid negotiate with Tcwangga, 
The latter will consent if the opposite party wifi promise to be sub¬ 
missive^ pay all expenses and obey hb w^bbes. Sejan Bada pro¬ 
mises, and Tewangga fixes the cost {belatfja) at 4000 dipar^j lo be 
paid cash down^ S^jan Bada offers 600, Tewangga Insists on 2000, 
which Sejan Bada says he is unable to pay. He returns to Tes- 

^Alluding to Rnkua Mab. bcin^ already bctroth.tdi to Johar. 
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nahur, and the kings offer 1000 dinars, 400 for Johar, 300 for 
Xhamis, 200 for Jumal and 100 for Saptu, Tewangga coiisents, the 
money h fetsihetl, but Tewanj^ga examines every piece and gives 
back the bad one?!. When this is seuled, Tewangga orders the 
brother of Xilawangka to open the door, but the youth starts a 
bargain of his own with Sljan Bada and estorts 100 dinari?, [^yable 
in advance^ lo buy a new stilt of clothes. At last they are admitted 
Sultan Sejaa brings the four to the kings to render them homage, 
and the 7ahid marries Xllawangka to Khamis^ Nilam to Juniaat 
and Banun to Saptu. \^'hen they are brought to tlie bridaL beds, 
jahar refuses to sit down next to Rakna ^^lala until the kings have 
given him two robes of honour. At the request of resndiur the 
kings of Serna Irani and Bederani pour rose-water and slowers over 
Johar and Rakna Wala, The Zahid gives Khamis two robes uf 
honour. Tesnahut asks wliether these ntagniheent preparations 
should be made a custom for the future, and the viaiers reply that 
such is their wish^ that the old custom be broken with, and this new^ 
one instituted. Tliey request the kings to withdraw^ as the ladies 
would be coming. The kings retire, and the ladies have their owm 
feast, until the bridal curtains are let down, 

Kerbabahur, having rece[vr?d the letter which lewangga and 
Sejan Bada had written when Bustamam bad been carried away 
by the dragon, and afraid of Jaknis pow^et^ has called up the kings 
of Gujerat and jSzam to march with their troops to Tahta Yemen 
and bring Seri Maharaja Puteri and the viziers to Kaladesa^ They 
obey and meet on the way the messenger with report of the happy 
issue of the war. They send him on to Kerbabahur and proceed 
to Tahta Yemen to accompany Bustnniani to Kaladesa. I’hey 
are joined by Jaklas, who has heard from Jamiu what has happened 
to Jakni, and has departed at once wuh his pupils for Tahta Yemen, 
They are received by Bustamam in the hall of audience^ where the 
kings of Gujerat and jSzam render homage to Tesnahur and res¬ 
pectfully greet the kings of B^derani and Sematrani. Jaklas ren¬ 
ders homage to Bustamam, to the great surprise of Tesnahur and 
the other kings, as they have never seen a Brahman humiliate him¬ 
self before a prince. BusLamam bids his brother^ as he cads Jaklas, 
ra'Se his head, as not he deserv^es respect but God, Wlio had made 
him as well as the Brahmans; Jaklas should not follow Jakni and 
the other Brahmans who worshippeti fire and the sun, benh things 
which God had but created. If Jaklas would follow the true way, 
he would find happiness cm earth and in eternity, Jaklas replies 
that a sign had already been given him that he would find the true 
way if he would go to Bustamam. and the latter asks Aplus to help 
the Brahman. Bustamam gives him the heart of Jaknq but Jaklas 
returns it saying that having found already what he desired, he has 
no more use for it. Tesnahur and the king of Gujerat and his 
brothers think that Bustamam has really descr%^ed his luck; the 
king of Jezam is amazed, and the Zahid tells him the parable of 
the prince who has no will of his own and only does what his people 
want, and explains it to him. Jaklas, the king of J^zam and many 
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olher princes conve every evening to hear the teachings of Apius, and 
are converted to the new faith, jaklas asks and obtains Bustamam^s 
permission to return to the jungle in order to teach the new faith 
to his pupils. 

The preparations for the journey to Kaladesa are made; the 
Zahid and Sultan Sejaa Amir Atainur had as-Salathin retmn to 
their countries, Sultan S^jaa to visit Bustamam frequently. 

Bustamani tries to have Amir Bedla married, but the latter 
declines, having a wife and children in Gujeral. Bustajuam would 
adopt one of his children, and Bedia assents. 

Accompanied by all the Bustamam and Seri ^laharaja 

Put§ri depart for Kaiadesa. 

jaklas returns to Mount Mahaguna. I'he news of JaknTs 
death has spread among all Brahmans, and when it becomes knowm 
that Jaklas has visited Hustamanij they come to him, and having 
heard his report alxiut Bustamam, they ask Jaklas hi bring them 
to him to sue for peace and protection. They would bring him 
pieces of rare woods as presents, but Jaklas su^ests that they 
should fetch the gold and silver which for centuries has ^cumu¬ 
lated in Jakni's fire-place. An immense procession, loaded with gold 
and silver, led by Jaklas and 800 BrahmansT deparls for l^ta 
Temen. They meet Bustamam on the way to Kaladesa and follow 
him. 

W hen Btistamam reaches Kaladesa, the gates remain closed 
before the king of Ja^am, who with his troops forms the advance 
-guard. He turns with his army to the left and waits. The other 
kings, including Tesnahur, meet with the same fate, and on!y when 
Johar, leading the carriage of Buslamam and Seri ^laharaja Puteri, 
with Tewangga and Sfijan Bada following, approaches, the guns are 
fired, the gate is thrown open, and Kerbabahur’s viziers greet Johar. 
Bustamam enters the town, and behind him Tesnaliur and the other 
kings are allowed to pass. The carriage of Bustamam and Seri 
Maharaja Puteri i$ brought into the palace, and Tewangga cirries 
Bustamam, Sejan Eada Siri Maharaia Puteri into the hall of 
audience and put them down in front of the throne. Johar and 
Rakna Mala take their seats behind them. Raja Shah Malik and 
the princess of Sima Irani to their left, and behind them Tesnahur, 
the viziers and the other princeS- 

Kerbahahur takes his seat on the throne and all bow to the 
ground. When he sees Bustamam and Siri Maharaja Puteri^ he is 
startled and asks Tewangga, whether they are human beings or 
golden idols. Sitting down between Bustamam and SSri Maharaja 
Putertp he passes his hand over their faces and asks the princess 
whether she is Seri Maharaja Puteri? She replies. [ am ihc rag to 
dust the sandals of Your Majesty,’’ and Kerbahihur praises 
Tewangga that he has brought him these beauliiul children. He 
carries the two to the thnine, takes them on his knees, runs into hfs 
palace to fetch his spectacles, lies down before them to have a bc^lter 
look at them, and 50 on. He recognizes Johar and Khamis, whom 
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he has seen formerly; has he not given him a gold-chain for SSri 
Maharaja PutSri? Johar answers in the affirmative, and Kerb® BaJiur 
adds that he had promised Johar to give him. a place at his Haugh* 
ter’s court, but is now exempt from his promise. Raja Shah Malik 
has to present his wife to Kerba Bahur, who is very pleased with her 
and praises Raja Shah Malik that he has obej’^ Tewangga and 
thereby preserved his life. Bui he should drive his father from 
the p>urt, as he is only good for looking after cattle. Seri Maharaja 
Putiri intervenes and asks Kerba Babur not to be angry' with the 
father of her younger brother, but to forget the past. Xerbaljahur 
laughs and tells Tesnahur that he has done well to come with his 
daughter, as otherwise he would have made him a herdsman. Mow 
he can only forgive him, but Tesnahur shall be subject to Seri 
Maharaja Puteri, whom he will have to obey In future. He runs 
into his jewel*rooni and returns with two magnificent crowns; that 
for Seri ilaharaja Puteri being too big, he carries her into bis 
jewel-room, where thousands of crowns are collected, and chooses 
one that fits. When he carries her back, she takes a net of pearls 
which she sees hanging over the door, and hangs it over her crown. 
Kerbabahur asks whence she has got the pearls, and hearing that 
they are his and just taken by her from his jen'et-room, he fetches 
a box with strings of pearls and spreads them over her like a shawl 
flowing down from her crown. That is until the present day the 
fashion of the ladies of Khairani, which the .Arabs have imitated, 
hut in an altered form. 

Kerbabahur gives to Tewangga the income of ten, and to S£:jan 
Bada that of five subject countries; he cannot make them princes, 
as they do not belong to the princely caste. Seri Maharaja Putfiri 
asks him to have the impaled picture of the princess of Samaluki 
removed; Kerbabahur asks her, whether she has not read the letter; 
in that country they had reversed the custom of many thousand 
yean and had instituted a woman’s government. SCri Maharaja 
Puteri replies that being a small country, at the merev of every 
stronger prince, their only way to safety was to make U a shame 
to attack them. Kerbabahur ordets the picture and/the letter to 
be taken away, and Siri Maharaja Puteri suggests that the prin¬ 
cess of Samaluki should be married to Bah rum Shah, her younger 
brother, Kerbabahur agrees and orders Johar to write a letter to 
the effect that Kerbabahur acknowledges that Samaluki has been 
right and lecogniMS its constitution, that his former wish has been 
unreasonable, ^ the king of Samaluki belongs to another race and 
creed, but having now a son-in-law of the same race and faith, the 
king should come and have a look at him. If he were satbfied| the 
king ^ould accept Bustamam’s younger brother as son-in-law’and 
thereby find in Kerbabahur an ally in every trouble. .At a hint of 
Bustamam Johar suggests that Tesnahur is sent as amba^ador and 
Kerbabahur agrees. 

is going to take his leave, when the big procession 
of the Brahmans and (heir pupils arrives. Compared by the author 
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to herds of pigs and monkeys.) Kerba Bahur is startled, but 
Tewafig^a dalms him. The Brahmans take their seats In the hall^ 
Jdclas in front. Kerba Bahur would render him homage. S5ri Maha- 
raia Puteri forbitU it and even holds hiS hands when he insists. 
Jaklas, seeing Bustamainf pays hatnage to him, bowing to the ground^ 
and the other Brahmans and pupils follow h:s ejrample. Speechless 
Kerbabahur gazes^ at the masses of Brahmans and pupils, reaching 
to the gate of the town,, all bowing down (like a herd of pigs rooting 
in the ground.) Jaklas e^lains what has brought them, and Bus- 
tamam promises his protection and asks Apliis to explain the tme 
way to those who do not yet know it. Surprised Kerbabahur asks 
for an ezqilanation, which Bustamam gives, saying that Ikhlas fas 
Jaklas is now' called] has already found it. At Eerbabahur's fur* 
their questions, Ikhbs, Raja Shah Malik and the king of Gnha, 
the latter speaking also for the other kings, acknowledge that for¬ 
merly they have followed the wrong path, but have now found the 
true one. Kerbabahur observes that he aJso must be on the wrong 
way, and asks Bustamam to teach him. Seri Maharaja PutSri 
kisses him on the breast and says that they have come to bring 
him eternal happiness and salvation. Kerbabahur accepts the new 
faith. Tewangga and Sejan Bada send men already conhritied in 
the new faith to teach the people. Kerbabahur asks Ikhlas what 
has become of Jakni, and is surprised to hear that he has been 
killed by Bustamam, who must show him the Brahman^s heart. 
Kerbabahur carries Bustamam and Sert ^lahaTaja PutSri into his 
palace: at a sign from Rakna Mala the three princesses (the queens 
of Sematrani, Bedfirani and Siti S^lamih?) follow him. Kerba* 
bahur asks who they are: Rakna Mala says that if he carries the 
head, the feet and the tail will follow unless he tears them off. 
Kerba Bahur laughs and presents Bustamam and S^ri Maharaja 
Puteri to bis queen, who is so pleased with them that she forgets her 
grief over the death of Bachtiar. The meal is served to them in 
the palace, whilst the other guests are feasted in the hall of audience.’ 

On the following morning Seri Maharaja Put£ri supervises the 
preparation of the morning-meaL having all arrack and tuwak 
removed with their vessels. Kerbabahur is $o delighted with the 
smell of the food that he seizes a dish and runs with it into the 
hall of audience, praising the viziere who have chosen for him a 
daughter so well versed in cookery* He asks the princes and 
ministers to taste the food, and Seri Maharaja Puteri 5 end$ Rakna 
Alala to him with seventy maids cairv^ing other dishes. Kerhaba* 
hur has them distributed amongst the audience, saying that a few 
months of such food will restore him to his former strength and 
plumpness. His nwm dish he carries back into the palace and takes 
his meal with his family. WTiilst S5ri ^faharaja Puteri teaches 
his queen and her ladies the new faith, Kerbabahur carries Busta¬ 
mam into the hall of audience and keeps him on his knee, where 
Eustatnam looks like a child of two years compared with the mighty 
giant. 
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Kerbabahur sees the pupils of the Brahmans slill lying on the 
ground, and the Hentara explains that ih^y still tarry the presents 
of the Brahmans, Kerbabahur asks for whom the presents arc des¬ 
tined, and hearing ihat they are far Hustamaru^ sajTs that hb SOn 
has apparently become the lord of all the world. Johar takes the 
gold and silver from the pupils, and Kerbabahur wonders at the 
immense quantities. Ikhlas says that these arc no presents, but 
the properly of Bustamam, and explains w'here the treasure cEjmes 
from, Bustamam has all the gold and silver divided into four parts, 
one for the viziers, one for the vassal-princes^: ^md tw^o for Johar 
and his friends, explaining to the astonished Kerbabahur that this 
dirt {daki) Ejf the earth b of no value, 

SSri Maharaja PutGri sends takes and sherbet into the hah of 
audience, and Kerbabahur asks how^ many times they arc going to 
eat, but b delighted w'hen he has tasted the good things and says 
no wonder Tewangga and Sejan Bada, having had such a good 
Itme^ have returned much plurniier than they went. The king of 
Si Ilian mentions the inexhaustible bundle of Kakadiini; Bustamam 
shows it to Kerbabahur and makes him taste the fcKid, I’he king of 
Si Ilian mentions the water which Bustamam carries with him, and 
Johar thrusts the dagger into the ground outside the audience-hah. 
Kerbabahur gives hJin a golden cup to fetch some of the water for 
him to try, but seeing the excitement amongst the people when the 
w-ater gushes forth, runs thither, drinks some of the water out of 
his hollow hand^ comes back, takes the cup from Johar's hand, and 
unconcerned about the people round him begins to bathe. As his 
crown hinders him, he puts it on Johar's head and begins to wallow 
comfortably^ in the water gushing forth. His ministers sit down 
round him, and the kin^ of Bederani and SeEiiatrani^ left alone in 
the hall of audience, join him and rub him down. After hb bath 
Kerbabahur runs back, snatches the dagger from Bustamann who 
has just time to render it harmless by a charm, shows it ttj his minis¬ 
ters, rushes back into the palace^ and without changing his wet 
clothes, thriisls the dagger deep into the ground, shouting to his 
queen to come quickly and have a hath with her ladies. The 
palace in nearly flooded, and Kerbabahur runs hack iej fewangga 
and asks him what to do. Tewangga promises to have the well 
stopped and Kerbabahur returns the dagger to Bustamam and gsies 
to change his clothes. He misses his crown, and relurning into the 
hall of audience asks Tewangga what he has done with it. Tewan¬ 
gga replying that be has pul it on Johar's head, Kerbaljahur says 
to Johar that he is a lucky man that he may wear the crown, which 
is a gift of the Lord of the World: in his jEiy over the bath he had 
not paid any attention to w^here he had put it. Thus Johar should 
keep it 3 although not of the race of princes, but God had raised him 
above all princes owing to the blessing that rests on Bustamam. 
Johar should continue as vizier of Bustamam, but w^hen once he 
had children of his own, he should give the crown to hb son as 
prince over a big realm. Johar respectfully tenders his thanks and 
is given a seat amongst the vassaKprinces. 
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The king of Siukum readies Samaluki and is received wiLh 
great honour by the female mimsters. The queen approves of 
Kerbabahur's proposal, and a lady of the royai ^aInllyJ with female 
ministers and cjfticeni^ accompanies the king of Siukam back to 
Kaladesa, to fmd out about the origin of the king of S^matrani, 
his race and so forth. Kerba Bahur is surprised at thi$ female 
embassy. The letter is read: the queen of Samaluki thanks Ker- 
biliahur for his goodwill and sends a plenipotentiary to look at the 
prince. If she approves of him, she would ask for his hand, and 
the queen of Somaluki would come to Kaladesa to marry the prince 
to her daughter and take him back to her country. Kerhabahur 
laughs and has Bahrum Shah called^ hut the ambassadress looks 
more at Bustamam, and Kerhabahur cannot get on with her^ as 
he does not know what she wants. Bustan’iam understands and asks 
Aplus to help her. Seri Maharaja Putfiri appears, wearing her 
crownj and Kerhabahur eicplaining that his daughter has been 
crowned queen o^ Tahta Yemen, the ambassadress understands that 
Seri Maharaja Puteri has been adopted by him, A meal is served 
in the hall of audience; the ambassadress is uneasy^ not knowing 
whether the food is clean or not, but Aplus disperses her fears with 
his “ Bismiilah/' He houses her In his own home^ gives her aJI 
the information she requires and writes down for her the genealogy 
of Sultan Vahyaj which reads as follows:— 

.Al-hamdu lillahi rabbi 1-^a1amin, amma ba^du, Plam ini 
sHsibh Sultan al-^\rifin^ wahuwa as-sulLan Vahya ah 
-^Vnsari Ibn as-sultan Ahmad ibn as-sultan Ain ad-Din 
ibn as-sulian Sulaiman ibn Bahrum Ihn Ishak ibn Ja*far 
MadanT ibn *L"mar al-Madani ibn Taha ibn an-Ka- 
sirTn al-Ansari-rahima 'llahu ta^ala "alaihi wa *ala ah- 
lihi ajma'in. 

He gives to this the ^olJow■ing history: A man of foreign descen- 
dancCt .Amir Siusinj was the chief iKetuha) of Bandar Amasad, 
Being attacked by the Persians, and defeated^ Siusin asked Sultan 
Keblr Shah '‘of our country*'^ for assistance, Kebir sent him an 
army under Ishak^ the Son of Kebir^^s elder brother Jafar of Medina, 
Ishak remained wnih Siusin^ and at the latter s death his unde Kebir 
gave him Bandar ^Vmasad, When 15 years^ later the king of 
Sematrani died, childless, a vizier of Sematranl tried to usurp the 
reign of Bandar Amasad (Sfematrani?), and there were distur¬ 
bances. At that lime the merchants of the island of Sandaland 
Sarit, from the end of the continent of India {kiijong ionak 
Hindia) from l,anja and Basorah used to come to Bandar Ainasad, 
but could not proceed to Sematrani on account of the hostilities. 
One of the viziers ot Sematrani was already negotiating with Ishak 
to make an end to the disturbances, but Ishak would nest act without 
his uncle's order, until all viziers joined in the request, when he 
sent his second son, Bah rum, with the merchants and sufiiclenl 
troops to Sematrani. Order was restored, and on the request of the 

Kiimi caiinot refer to T^nulraniT the country of Apliipj but muft 
rcter to the countr>' of the fiuthor, 
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merchants, KSbir consentinf^, Tshak made Bab rum ruler of SSmat- 
rani to prevent further disturbances, Ishak had sent his first son 
Shayab to Kebir with the report of what he had done, and Kebir 
kept Shayab in his country and married him there in order to 
prevent envy and quarrels between the brothers. When T^hak 
died, his third son, Abdulfatah, inherited his realm. 

Bah rum had two sons, Sulaiman and Kasim; at Bah rum’s death 
Sulaiman ascended the throne and made Kasim his co-regent; to¬ 
gether they brought Sematrani to great welfare. Sulaiman had a 
son, Ain ad-Din; Kasim two daughters, .Ain ad-Din married the 
eldest daughter of Kasim, the second daughter was married to 
Abdulwahid, the son of Abdulfatah and grandson of Ishak. Once 
there were hostilities between Sematrani and Bederani, and Sultan 
ThaTib Shah, the son of Sultan Kebir, came and made peace bet¬ 
ween the two countries. He made Ain ad-Din Sultan of Semat¬ 
rani, and .Abdulwahid Amir of Bandar Amasad, under .Sultan Ain 
ad-Din. Abdulfatah had one daughter and two sons, Thamirah 
and^ .Ahmad Pal us. Thamirah’s son, .Abdulwahid, brcame later 
Amir of Bandar Amasad. and .Ahmad Pains’ son, Husain PaJus, 
was rnade by Sultan Thalib to reign (as vice-regent?) under Sul¬ 
tan Ain-ad-Din, Since that time the djmasty had not changed*. 

The ambassadress is satisfied and asks for Bahrum Shah’s 
hand: the queen of SamaJuki to come over to Kaladesa and marry 
him to her daughter, or if she cannot leave the country, to send a 
suitable embassy to fetch him. 

Kerhabahur reads the genealogy of Sultan Yahya and is highly 
pleased with the noble lineage of his adopted daughter. The letter 
to Samaluki is written and sealed with Kerbabahur’s seal. Kerba- 
bahur asks Bustamam why he has not sealed the letter, and insists 
on his doing so, as he will have no more to do with these things. 
Tewangga has a seal engraved for Bustamam with the inscription; 
Sultan Bustamam ibn Sultan Yahya. Kerbabahur reads it and 
throws it at Tewangga’s feet saying why Tewangga still sticks to 
the old order of things; on this day he gives up his rrign to his 
son-in-law. .AH are speechless with surprise; Tewangga h» a seal 
en^aved with the incription; “Sultan Bustamam KhalTfatuHab 
'ala’I-^d kuH al-akwan wakuwa as-sultan Bustamam da’irat al- 
KhairanT Padishah ibn Sultan Yahya al-.Ansari Khalifatullah.” 
Everj'body, according to the old custom, swears allegiance to Bus- 
lamam as sovereign of Khairani. to whom all princes are subject. 

Ikhlas and his friends take leave to spread the new faith in the 
country', and Bustamam gives them rich presents and suitable names. 

It is decided to send Bahrum Shah to Samaluki; the kings of 
Kgmusat, Guha and Je*am and his uncle Amir Bahud bring him 
thither and attend his marriage with the princess of Samaluki. Kerba 
^ur asks Bustamam why he has sent Bahrum Shah to live under 
female sway; Bustamam replies that that is all Bahrum Shah is good 
for, and that it will make him assert himself if he has any wit left, 

’This hislery is not very clear in the lest, 
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When Amir Bahud retums with the Icings^ Bustamam sends him 
with his son Thahak back to S^maluki, much against Amir Bahud% 
wish, lo look after Babmm Shah and fmd a suitable wife for Thahak. 

Johar has made the necessary preparations for the return to 
Tahta Yemen, and Eustamam and Seri ^laharaja Puteri depart, 
accompanied by Kerbabahur to the edge of the forest. WTien at 
last they have taken leave, Kerbabahur sits down on a rock and with 
a heavy heart bids Tewangga and SSjan Bada take good care of hts 
children. His words are so full of love and anxiety for them, that 
the viziers, who have great pity for their old master, promise to 
bring them to Kaladesa w'henever his longing for them becomes 
too great. Kerba Bahur leaves it to the viziers to do writh the dead 
body of Bacbtiar what they like, as Bachtiar is his son no more. 
The viziers bring Kerbabahar back to Kaladesa, and when weeping 
they take leave of him, he strokes their heads saying that only 

can reward them for the service they have rendered him. 

Bustamain safely reaches Tahta Yemen, where Sultan Sejaa 
had as-SaJatbin receives the party according to custom, 

Tesnahur is in great sorrow; enw torments him, as he does 
not understand the goodneSvS and righteousness of his elder brother, 
and that it is only just that Bustamam is made his heir. His 
morosencss increases daily^ and 1 ewangga and Sejaa Bada notice 
it. When one day the viziers discuss the return of Sultan Sejaa to 
Sematrani^ Tewangga asks whether the king of Bederani should 
not also return to his kingdom, as there h nothing more for 
him to do in Tahta Yemen, Aplus replies that it is impossible for 
him to leave his children amongst enemies. Tewangga is startled 
and opines that there arc no enemies left, hut Aplus replies that 
they have done with the smaller enemy; the greater one they will 
still have to fight with. Tewangga and Sejan Bada now under¬ 
stand, and they go together to Tesnahur to see whether they cannot 
comfort him, 

Tesnahur is Just discussing with Sultan Vahya and Maharaja 
Beniasin how he can obtain permis^on to return to his country^ 
and upon their advice has sent for Johar When the viziers arrive, 
he puts the same quei^tion to them; they give him the Same ad¬ 
vice, and Tesnahur agrees that Johar is the only one to whom he 
can state his wish. Johar, who is just entering, hears the last words 
and retards his steps in ordeir to gala more time for thinking: Te¬ 
wangga notices this, Tesnahur asks Johar to help him to obtain 
permission to buty his dead son in his own count^J^ Johar replies 
that he had already prepared everything, and that from his side 
there were no objections. Tesnahur says that there is no need for 
his master to accompany him, and Johar should only obtain per- 
mi^on for him to depart, Johar replies that Tesnahur had better 
apply to the old viziers, who have far more experience and always 
know beforehand what is going to happen; he himself is only a 
boy, which they make him feel again and again without his being 
able to prevent it, and his master feels it too^ as Tesnahur knows, 
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He would raliier not ^ve any advice in thb matter. Tlie viziers 
know what lie is aiming; at: Tesnahur replies that he bad often 
heard the viziers praise Johar’s sagacity, why was Johar now talk¬ 
ing in that way? Johar points out in veiled terms that thanks to 
the viziers his master is now united by very dose ties to Kerhaba- 
hur, who had made over to Bustamam his crown and his treasures. 
Bustamam had rendered him the st»ibab and ttus still longing to 
kiss Kerbabahur's feet instead of killing him, which he could easily 
have done, as he had nobody to fear. That was the work of the 
viziers, and another one was that they had made Kiwabi his master's 
brother-in-law. He himself had at first wondered how all that had 
come to pass, but he now sees that his master and he liad only done 
what [he viziers had decided in unler to serve their master and 
conserve their ow'ti good names. 

The viziers are overjoyed at Johars delicate words, which dis¬ 
pose of Tesnahur's reasons for envy and embitterment, Tesnahur 
se« now that this has been the only way to get out of this affair, 
without dishonour, and his sad face brightens. Taniasin asks Johar 
whether he would not have advised his master to take everything 
by force; Johar denies it. Tesnahur praises him and his master 
for their sagacky and go^ness, and prays to God to assist them 
with His blessing. He himself has erred and only now sees right 
and W'rong. Johar replies that it has been very diBicult, as Tewan- 
gga had so hidden his thoughts and ideas that he, Johar, himself 
had thought Tewangga to have been on their side, whilst actually 
he had only been intent on the salvation of his master, w'hom he 
had saved, as it were from suicide by turning things in such a way 
that the man w'ho was going to destroy himself had now been ren¬ 
dered every honour by his enemy. Tesnahur says Johar should 
not be angry with Tewangga, who had never intended to work to 
the prejudice of Bustamani, but to serve him. The honour which 
Bustamani^ had rendered to Kerbabahur could only redound to 
Bustamam's own honour in showing his love and respect of old age. 
l^e wealth of this world is useless, as Kustamam had shown by 
giving awaj' the treasures of the Brahmans, He himself had sus¬ 
pected the viziers of working to the detriment of his elder brother 
and himself, especially when they had caused Kerbabahur to make 
over to Bustamam his sovereign power and his treasures, but now 
he sees the justness of their action, Johar would experience the 
same feeling if he would weigh the matter and he should honour 
the old viziers and not be angry with them. Johar should w'atch 
over Raja Shah Malik as over his own brother, and all he would 
ask Johar for himself was to obtain permission for him to look 
after his troops, who were still camping on the battlefield, and bring 
them back to his uountry. After that, he would return, as he would 
not l^v'e Bustamam, to whom his elder brother had entrustiid him, 
nor his son, who was going to stay in Tahta Yemen. 

The dead body of Siwati is to be buried at Tahta Yemen before 
Tesnahur leaves to look after his troops. 
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The viziers leave Tesnahur and return to TcwauRga’s house 
where they embrace Johar and praise his saf^city. 

The dead bodies of Siwatt and Baehtiar are buried with due 
honoiiTS, Bustamam himself distributing the alms at the funeral 
rites, which advances him further in Tesnahur’s affection. Pre¬ 
parations are then made for Tesnahurs departure. 

Kcrbahflhur finds Kaladesa wry lonely since Bustatnam’s de¬ 
parture, and leaves suddenly with his queen for Tahta Yemen with 
a great train. The viziers at Tahta Yemen hear the rumour of it 
only iH'o davs before his arrival and do not believe it, hut Johar 
thinks it posible and ad\Hses that the vassal-princes should leave 
at once to meet Kerbabahuri if the rumour proves false, they could 
poxeed further to bring I’esnahur to Siubam. Wlien Bustamam 
and Seri Maharaja Puieri hear of Kerbabahur’s coming, they order 
at once their travelling-coach and depart at full speed without 
carinj; for jinythin^ Juhar meets them a.nd jumps upon the 

the spare-horse tied to the coach j but is unable to slop them, Te- 
siiahur and the viziers lake the first horses they can lay hold of and 
follow them, and only with great pain Sultan Sajaa can persuade 
the kings of Sematrani and Bedirani to stay with him and make 
the necessary preparations for the visitors* 

Hustamam has gone on, and aighl comes. Xothing is prepa¬ 
red. ihe viziers are far behindj and train and pri>visions still further. 
Bustamam calls Chekur and j£rangau to light the way wUli tor^ 
cbes: Johar follows as well as he can. They reach Kerbabahur’s 
campp where the guards^ seeing the torches but not the bearers, take 
them for spirits of the jungle and will not let them enter. Kerba- 
bahur awakes and sends a knight to find out; the knight approach^ 
with his sword drawn, and not beUeving that Bustamam and Seri 
Maharaja Piit^ri arrive in the middle of the night and alone, orders 
the jungle-spirits to depart* Bustamam and Johar laugh; Kerba- 
bahur recognizes their voices and orders to let the visitors pass. 
Bustamam and Seri ^^iaharaja Fut^ri hurry to hirOj and he takes 
them into his tent, Johar follows and has to explain, Kerbatiahur 
praises him that he did not suffer his master to depart without him, 
as it is the duty ol a faithful vizier, and since that time it has 
l]ecome the custom of the kings of the mainland (sa^belah tanah 
bSsar) up to the present day that their vizier^ji follow them wherever 
they go. 

The next morning they proceed on their journey with full music, 
to enable the other princes to join them. Johar, in order to pre¬ 
vent another passing of a night on the way, hurries to the despair 
of the viziers who fear that nothing has been prepared for the guests, 
and who are unable to overtake them. But when they reach Tahta 
Yemen, Sultan Sejaa has everv thing prepared, and Kerba^hur is 
received with due honour. He and his queen are brought into the 
palace^ and Bustamam takes Kerbabahur to the hall of audience, 
where he is introduced to the other kings and hears the story of 
Sitt Selamih^ After a meal iii the palace Kerbabahur states that 
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for the first lime since Bustamam’'s departure from Kaladesa he has 
eaten his fill, as the people in his own palace do not know how to 
cook. 

For two nuonths Kerbabahur slays at Tab la Yemen; when he 
returns to Kaiadesa, Bustamam sends all other kings back to their 
countries, including Sultan Yahya and Maharaja B^niasin; only 
Suttan Seiaa Amir al-Amur hadd as-Sa]athin is to stay with him 
at his sp^iat request. At the leave-taking .Amir Bedla b treated 
with ^recial distinction, to the great joy of his father, the king 
of Gujerat. All kings, however, have to accompany Kerbabahur 
to Kaladesa before they proceed to their own countries. Busta¬ 
mam and Seri Maharaja Futeri accompany Kerbabahur for a day’s 
Toumey before they take their final leave, and return sadly to Tahta 
Yemen, accompanied by Tewangga and Sfijan Bada, to whose care 
their master has entrusted his children. The kings of B^etani 
and Sf mat rani also return to their countries, Sid Selamih to follow 
her husband, the king of Semalrani, but to visit her children every 
few months. 

_ Chekur and jSraugau also ask permission to return to Mount 
Thelahiii. Bustamam and Seri Maharaja J’ulerl are loath to let 
them so; Chekur takes the betel-scissors from Rakna Mda’s hand, 
and she and Jerangau each cut off one of their fingers, and plant 
them in a flower pot, A little tree grows from them, and Chekur 
say’s that if Bustamam and SSri Maharaja Puteri were longing for 
them, they should smell a leaf of the tree, which would make the 
longing disappear. If this would not avail, they should powder a 
leaf and use it as a cosmetic, and Chekur and jSrangau would 
arrive at the nest sunrise. When Seri Maharaja Puleri had child¬ 
ren, she should use the leaves of the tree for medicine, and both 
of them would come to help to bring up the children. The fairies 
then disappear, report to Maharaja Thelahut and return to their 
parents, 

Bustamam feels sad when all the other kings have left him 
alone in Tahta Yemen, and rarely appears in the hall of audience. 
He sends Bah rum Shah reports of what is happening to Samaluki 
and receives his replies and presents. With the other kings, who 
frequently visit him, he keeps up a steady intercourse, especialIv 
with Kerbabahur. 

Finished In ihe year 1^32^ published by Haji ^lohaiiied Amin 
in Singiaptire. 
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A TRENGGANU VOCABULARY* 


by P. A, B. McKerhox^ m.c.s. 

lilt? first part of the vocabtilai^' is composed of words jotted 
down at odd momenisi during a residence of two and a half years in 
the StatCj and consists entirely of wori;^ which either cannot be 
found at all m W ilkinson’s Malay Dictionarj'p Or else are used in 
Trengganu with a difTerent meaning, or shade of meaning from that 
given in the Dictionary'. 

The words marked (B) were collected in the Besnt District 
where the last half of my service in the State was spent and where 
the inhabitants talk almost a pure Kelantan dialect. Although some 
of these are not strictly speaking Trengganu words^ T have decided 
to leave them in this \'ocabulary. 

The second part of the vocabulary^ consists of words commonly 
used in offidai correspondence in Trengganu (which by the way is 
sU!I conducted in Jawi) and knowledge of these would be extremely 
useful to a Government officer taking tip an appointment there for 
the first time. A very large proportion of them are pure Arabic 
wordSt sev-eral of which are in use fairly generally, but it will be 
noticed that many of them have come to have special 14 ^ meanings 
in Trengganu. 


Achap 

Banggof 


BSradu (B) 
Hferis 

B£sek (B) 

Betab 

Chapek 


Ch&l^kong 
Chok betid 

Cholok 
Dawas (B) 

Depi {~di-tepi\ 

Gayong 

Gembang 

Gerai 

Getek 


PART L 

Oftenn 

A low hill, (afso in Perak R.t)AV.) c.l., 
manggul (Kedah) high land, a 
hummocky 

To stop or cease doing anything. 

A low sandy ridge. 

The early momiiig before the dew has 
dried. 

Dull, stupid. 

lllucrate. (slang) lit. lame. (blind) 
is often used, Ln the Same way for 
one unable to read^ 

Crookedj not "straight (slang)^ 

A draining spade used for cut Ling round 
holes for fence posts or house timbers. 
Matches. 

Exhausted (of soii)^ in need of manure. 

Close to, along side of. 

Trengganu style of wrestling. 

A Boating bath-house, (cf. gQmbang 
R.OAV.) 

A market stall. 

Also, partly, e.g. fiku gU€k=l also. 
barok getck gong ge/ei^^?art]y 
swamp, partly high land* 
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Gobek api 


Gogek-gogek 

Gong 

Hampus 

Hak 


Jak 

Jangat (B) 

Jemerang 
J^Dak (B) 
Jereloh 

Kaki ddor 
Kepala tidor 
Kapit 

K^mburan 

KerongkoDg 

Kokek 

Kerawat 

Lada 

M&Dg^jiting (B) 
Muk 

Fadi do] (B) 


^ A. B, McKerfon, m.c.s. 

A cylinder and pis Lon for making fire. 
These contrivances are used by the 
natives of the interior districLs for 
whom matches are still too expensive. 

Shivering with cold cf. gogok (Wilk). 

A low ridge. 

Jusi awash, cf. httpas (Wilk) lo efface^ 
to wash out. 

The Trengganu native rarely compleles 
a sentence without using thb word* 
Some of its commonest meanings are 
best illustrated by examples: 

Htik kira}aiin=ihti properly of ihe 
Government. 

llak the status quo ” the 

existing order 

IIak red one. 

IIak fiif=lhb one. 

.A bamboo basket used for packing dried 
fish for export. 

An arrangement of knives set round a 
circular hole in a barricade erected 
for a pig drive. 

AertKSs river. Possibly a variajit of 
seberatig^ 

V'ery many^ abundant, nun)crous. {but) 
never used of persons)- 

Dcep> of a swamp. {Je^chk: blind: 
perhaps a blind swamp), (cf. jehb 
Johote, jerehb Kedah R.OAV.) 

Vnrih I description of land 

' "7” I boundaries (See J,R, A.S. 

boutfi \ val iV Part I Page 133). 

To fasten on with slats as woven grass 
matting to a frame. 

Rivet silt. 

Empty, hollow as of a box. [Wilk. the 
gullet). cL germggong. 

“ .Ugi'^barg.’^ (slEtng). 

Wire. (vEiriant of kawal). 

ChillL ebabai b mikriown in Treng- 
ganii. 

To lay a claim to. (cfspeciaJIv of land). 

Solid keel of a boat. 

Rice planted hy sowing the seed on wet 
land. A common method of planting 
in Besut when nurseries have been 
destroyed by floods or there is no time 
to l.onsplant, 
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Padi laburan (B) 
Padok 

Panggong (B) 
PSranyob 
Raj in 


Rang 

Renek 

Sayup 

S^lalu 


Semua 


Senggang 


Sengkat 

Sfiperong 

S'tangan 

Suangan (B) 
Takek (B) 

Tanipang 
Tebfflg (B) 
mnga (B) 

Tempek 


Tian (B) 
Turut 


Rice planted by simply scattering tJie 
seed on dry pioiighed land. 

A golf teeing ground. 

An irrigation dam. 

A paddle. 

Expert, skilled at, e.g.* saya ta* rafitt 
main bola 1 am not an expert player. 
Dia yang rajin buat he b the expert 
at it. 

A bamboo platform on the bank of a 
tidal river used for drying fish. 

A nLckname for a $hort, stout man, [ fire, 
delicate, Wilk]. 

Late in the season, especially of padi 
planting. 

invariably in Trengganu with the 
meaning that iangsong has in the 
South of the PeninsuUu Say a pergi 
selalu I am jjiist going; I am oB at 
once. 

The following example illustrates the 
Trengganu use of thb word. Kv<^ia 
pita tidak ntaii semua our river'inouth 
does not stay fixed. 

About^ appro.ximately. Senggang bhapa 
lama ^dah Do you remember about 
how long ago? 

Up to, up to the limit. sf^ngkat 
mual~nya tbe load limit of a boat. 

A Trengganu vernacular variant of 
t era pong, a telescope. 

Malay kerchief head-dress (=sapu 
langan), 

A strip of land. 

Tq tap a tree for daniar. |to notch 
slightly^ Wilk]. 

Am pat tarn pang four sided. 

To tiy one's hardest. 

The ^ take off ” of an irrigation channel 
just above a dam. 

To post (of a notice or proclamation). 
Never tarn pal which is the word com¬ 
monly used In the Peninsula, 

A footbridge. Contraction of iUian. 

To go and get, to rout out (slang), 
Pergi turiii rakak go and see if you 
can get some cigarettes. 
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PART IL 

Angg^ran 

(1) a proposal. 

(2) a draft: estimate draft 

Estimates. 

'Ain {At) 

Property. 

Allowance jamuan 

Entertainment allowance. 

„ bwalan 

Travel ling ^ transport allowance. 

jf pafiangan 

Lighting allowance. 

Amanah (/Vr) 

A deposit, a trust. 

Baitul-mal (Ar) 

Pejah^i imitui-mal a branch of the 
Department of Eehgtotis affairs which 
deals with estates of intestates. 

Berkenaan 

Concemtngj with regard to, also “con* 
cerned ” t.g^j Jaja/fan yang betkinaan 
the district concerned. 

Blitir-butir 

details, e.g.^ butir^ kenyataan detailed 
particulars. 

Chadangan 

A provision, a vote in the “ Estimates ” 
sense. 

ChaUr [Eng) 

to charter, to contract. Chaiarkan 
kireia sewa dtia Hga ringgii tiapZ 
kati to hire a car by arrangem^t at 
$2 or $3 a time. 

Chawangan 

A branch or sutKlepartment. 

Cbctak 

To print (the word -^chap^* b very 
rarely used in thb sense in Treng- 
ganuL Fejabat Cketak The Govt. 
Printing Office. 

Fasal (At) 

A section in an Enactment c.f* sAarat^ 
a clause contained in a section of an 
Enactment, 

Gelura 

The North East Monsoon. 

Guanian (Ar) 

A case. 

Giianaan jenayat (Ar) 

Criminal case. 

Guaman mal (At) 

Cml Case. 

tdar 

to refer a question. Sih idarAan kapada 
dsQ please refer this to him. 

Ishtahar (Ar) 

A (Government proclamatioii having the 
force of law, an “ Order of Council.** 

Ttifaq (Ar) 

A decision of State CoundL 

Jawatan 

An appointment. 

Juma'ah mentri 

The Council of Ministers. 

Kanlor 

Court fees. 

Kerja mya 

Public Works. Fljabat Kerja Raya the 
PAV.D, 

Kesamaran 

The common word for misunderstand¬ 
ing, “obscurity (from samat to 
conceal or disguise (Wilt.) 
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Khairat (Ar) 
Khadzir <Ar) 


Khusus (Ar) 

Laidm (Ar) 

Lengkongad (Bandar) 
Mahkamab (Ar) 

„ iftnayat (Ar) 

„ mal (Ar) 

„ khas (At) 

Mansokh (kan) (Ar) 

Mentri Bfear 
M^sbkil (.Ar) 

Me^ihiiarat kSrajaan 
Milek (Ar) 

Mu’wakil (At) 

Xadzk Sekoiah 

P^cbah amaJiah 

Pigwam 

Pejabat 

Pilateh 

PSLayan 

Penyata muatan kapal 

Peratoran 

P^uroh Jaya 

Raiupaian 

Rang 

RojV (Ar) 


Ronchit 

Rondingan 
Sbarat (At) 


ChaiTty. 

PigT a euphemism employed when it is 
necessary^ to refer to this uncleati 
animal in official correspondence, 

A dedsxon^ the settlement of some point. 
Usual* customary. 

Town or Village limits. 

A Court. 

A Criminal Court* 

A Civil Court. 

A Special Court, 

(to) cancel or repeal. 

The Prime Minister. 

Dissatisfied* especially of litigants. 

The State Council. 

To own property: wraf milek a 

transfer. 

1 rindpalj client. 

The Superintendent of Education. 
CrimLnali breach of trust* 

A lawyer. 

An office, department. 

An apprentice, a cadet, 

A peoiij orderly. 

A ship^s manifest. 

Rules, regulations. 

A Slate Commissioner, .A senior District 
Officer. 

MiscellanXius revenue: hastt rampdian^ 
A draft of a letter. 

(Return* reconciliation after divorce 
(\V) ): to refer to eisist.mg written 
authority: saya ra/V ka-fasat S 
pemlumtt 9 lahuft 

Miscellaneous, especially of expenditure. 

Wattf, roR(hit petty cash, 

A discussionj a conference* 

A condlUoti. Di-sharaiftan rfi- 

■ ba'jmk ini sub;«t to the fnllswing 

conditions. 
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Shor (Ar) 

Surat nieshkilan 

Ad vice j recojnmendation. 

A petilidn, a notice of appeal in the 
Courts. 

Tadbir (Ar> 

superintendence: di-bauf^k tudbir 

kepijia Pejabai Tanah. 

Tauliah (At) 

A commissian. a letter of appointment 
signed by H. Ti. the Sultan. 

Tawakuf (Ar) 
Timbalan 

To postpone. 

(1) A supporter to a recipient of an 
honour at an investiture. 

Tzor (At) 

(2) An a^ssor/* sitting with a Judge 
or ^fagistrate. 

lU, indisposed often conveying a similar 
nuance to our not at home.^^ 

Wakil (Ar) 

Wasil (kan) (Ar) 
Vuran (Ar) 

A pleader, a law^^ei:. 

To endorse a licence. 

A contributioti or subscription. 
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A MILANO MUAS* 


By E, V* Andrieni. 

The following b a Milano Miia:^* which 1 had translated and 
which I have now put into English, 

Long Kendi 
The Gold 

Raja Inu Bunga of Reji Kenadan Lanya Reji Bawai ordered 
his ministers and people to dean and prepare the pabce because 
he has heard that Raja Hunga ^Ia$ of Uing is coming to visit 
him. 

Bunga ^fas Raja of Kllng told his cousin K.rabu Mas that 
he was going to visit Raja Lnit Bttug^ to look for a princess and 
Krabu was willing to go with him, Buoga Mas put on his 
iron shoeSj trousers and coat (i>. armour) and also his gold crown 
and hb royal sword and took has silk umbreila spotted with gold. 
WTien the>" were dressed they started off %va1klng on the water 
and after walking one and a half days and w^hilst they were in 
the middle of Ihe sea Krabn Alas asked Hunga Mas whether he 
had brought hb flying coat. He answered no but he asked from the 
middle of the sea his sister Uayang Chermin to take his flying 
coat from his riyom and Lhrotv It to him. Wben the flying coat 
reached him they both used it and reached the ojuntry of Raja 
Inu Bunga ver>^ high up. Medinia Marak Bunga asked them 
where they came from and when be heard took them Into the 
palace where they were welcomed by Raja Inu Bunga who seated 
them on gulden chairs liefore a giilden table on w^hkh was a gold 
sireh tray. 

After they had taken of this. Raja Inu Buuga asked what 
was the purpose of the visit, Hunga Mas replied I have something 
to ask but I am afraid to ask you now but ^ing pressed confessed 
that he wanted the hand of Princess Satirabang Mas. 

Raja Inu Mas said my sister b affianced to Bakaran the 
King of the Upper Sky but if you are brave and strong you can 
take my sister^ Bunga Mas replied I will do my best and fight 
Bakaran in order to keep your sbter as my own. 

When the princess was asked she too w^as willing to follow 
Bunga Mas but in order not to cause trouble she followed him Id 
KJing for the marriage. Kling was dislanl five days and five 
nights. 

Now Raja Bakaran had a dream that his sword was broken 
from its sarong and asked his mother the meaning of hb dream. 
She replied it is a sign your fiancee has been taken by some one 
else. He then ordered the wizard to tell him who it was and the 
wizard said it is the prince of Kling who has taken her together 
with her silver tower. 

* FolkXgrcr of heroc?- 
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Then Raja Bakaran ordered his people to get ready and 
went to war. His warboat flew with him to KJing five days and 
five nights and called on Bunga Mas to come down in front of 
his palace but he refused. 

Then Raja Bakaran said if you are a man come down and 
fight if a female give me back the princess. 

His cousin ordered Bunga Mas to go down then Bun^ Mas 
with aJl his swords came down and fought the army of Bakaran 
for three days and three nights until half of the amiv of Bakaran 
were killed and they beat the war drum and Bakaran himself 
came out of his war boat and pulled out his sword with thunder and 
lightning at this time. 

He then fought with Bunga Mas and at last captured Bunga 
ilas and chained him to his war boat and in spile of entreaty 
from Krabu Mas refused to release him, Krabu Mas then sent 
three princesses Putri Bedakan, Dayang Pudi Awan and Putri Sadi- 
pan to entreat and he released him on condition that he would 
get him the Princess Nordiaya for his wife, she being already 
affianced to Bedak Mas the adapted son of Raja Xaga. Then 
Krabu Mas ordmd Bakaran to go to Princess Norchaya’s place 
which was a gold house in the upper lands near white clouds 
Bakaran went there and stayed with her, 

Bedak Mas has a dream that his fcris was broken and the wizard 
told him that Bakaran was with the princess in the gold house. 
Bakaran was furious ai^ sent his cousin .\ycr Mas to find out about 
it. Bakaran told him it was not by his owtr wish but by the orders 
of Krabu ^las. When Bedak Mas heard this he called out his 
pec^le and went against Krabu Mas. 

This war went on for two years when Bedak Mas called on 
Raja Kaga his adopted father who was the most powerful king 
of the seas at this time and he sent his dragon army over to Kling 
to destroy. 

Not long after this the sea rose high and flooded the country 
at the same time rain, lightning and thunder and most of the peo¬ 
ple were killed including Bunga Mas. At last the country 
became sea. 

Bedak Mas returned to his country together with his father’s 
dragon army, 
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NOTES ON TAMPANG* 

By W, Lineman. 

{PLATEiS IX—X) 

Ttimpanfi was the term used for the tin coinage current in 
old Pahang. Tin was found in large quantities in Malay a from 
the earliesL Limes and it was natural that a system of currency 
based on that metal should have been evolved. 

The earliest knuwai reference to a tin coinage Is that of 
Chinese chroniclers writing at the beginning of the fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury^ who record that “ tin is Found in the mountains in Malacca 
and the King has appointed officers to control the mines. People 
are sent to wash it, and after it has been melted It is cast into 
small blocks weighing one kaU eight lahit or one katl four tnhil 
ufikial w^eight; ten pieces are bound together with rattan and form 
a small bundle while forty pece$ make a large bundle. In all 
their transactions they use these pieces of tin- instead of money. 
We may suppose that iampang originated with these tin blocks. 
Plates IX and X fig. I show a solid tdmpung^ The specimen is 
of the same weight a$ the smaller of the blocks described by the 
Chinese writer and may indeed have been one of these primitive 
coins. DAlbuquerque supi^ressed the Malay tin coinage current 
in Malacca when he conquered it In 151L 

The next mention of a tin coinage is that in the Fdayeran 
of Abdullah Munshi. He visited Pahang about 1S57 and wrote 
The system of currency in Pahang ts, to my mind, inconvenient^ 
Sixteen iampang are equivalent to one dollar, .A tarn pang cannot 
be divided for instance into three-quarters, or a half or a quarter. 
If it is desired to buy anything however trilling a tarn pang must 
be [laid for it. 1 asked Tengku Suleiman the son of the Benda- 
hara^ whether the system of currency could not be altered. He 
laughed and said ^ I often wished tu change it but nianH&ating 
tigers made their appearance and fierce crocodiles were seen in the 
rivers, and for that reason no change was made: from its veiy 
beginnings Pahang has had the same system of currency/ I smiled 
and said nothing but attached no belief to the alleged portents." 

The next reference to tarn pang is in 1839 after the establish¬ 
ment of the British Protectorate in Pahang when the Government 
on the 26th June 18S9* proclaimed that tampang wrere legal tender. 
In the proclamation it was stated that no further iampang would 


^Thii tnmrmftllon u oblainrcd from the chapter on Mimng in Dr, WiiutedPs 
ifdfaya. 

^ presumably iumpaitg. 

^Probably a nephew or some more di$l4nt relilivc of the Bcnd^imra. 
Hendahan All who vl'os then ruling had no son named Suleiman. MbIaV!! 
frequently describe themselves as UMoit when the>' are really qF a mote 

relationship. 

* Resident's file J^o. 503 of 
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be minted. A further proclamatiun issued on the Zlith November 
J8S9- satated Lhal i^Lied by the Sultaji prior in the Isl 

July 1SS5 :should be accepted as legal lenderr 

Tam pans ceased to be legal tender in 1S9J by which licne 
the Pahang Treasury' held iampuns of the nominal value of 
$1,125.00. The Treasurer in his report menttotis that tampang 
were of three sizes the nominal valae of the largest being four 
cents and of the two smaller sizes one cent. :\n assay of a 
sample of iiimpang vras made about the same time by the Assayer 
of the Pahang Corporation. According to the assay the coins 
contained 86J5% of tin with a trace of nnc and iron^ and 13J5% 
of scale (oxide of tin). The .Assayer stated that the ime value 
of any given wTigfil of the coins could be put at about ^5fa of 

ihe current price of a corresponding quantity of tin. 

From the records at my dispo^ 1 have not been able to 

ascertain w'hat was the ultimate fate of the tampang called in by 

the Treasury and sent to Singapore. Sir William Maxwell then 
Colonial Secretary recorded his opinion that to Museums^ Collec- 
tors etc._, the coins would in time be worlh more than their nomi¬ 
nal value and that it would be a pity to destroy them. 

tt is interesting to note that in a catalogue of Malayan coins 
issued by Schulmann of Amsterdam a small tampang in good con¬ 
dition scjuare, with square protuberances; with arabe^ues and 
dale 1381 A, H, ** t864 Pewter Hole on border'' Ls priced at 
£0-12-6. 

The Solid iampang (pis. IX and X Dg. t) bears oo inscrip¬ 
tion. As already mentioned It is probably an early form of this 
coinage. 

The tiimpang shown on pi. IX fig. 2 and pi. X fig. 4 bears 
on the upper side of its ba^ on one side the legend in Jawi 
Alaiik-Al-Ad$i ‘ The Just Lord.” .A mistake in the mould resub 
ted in the letters being inverted on the specimen. On the opposite 
side of the base also on the upper side is the date 1235 (1819 

.A.D.) I have three of these specimens in my po^esslon all from 
the same mould. This £ampang differs from later min tings in 
that (amongst other things) the inscription is on the upper side^ 
that it is very" imperiectly hollowed out and that its crown is 
depressed. 

The tampang shown on pi. IX tig. 5 and p|. X 5g. 7 ts 
inscribed “5artijf PaAang Sanai 1264^" “minted in Pahang^ date 
1264 ^' (184? A.D.)* This^ so far as I am aware, is the earliest 
of the one cent pieces. The specimen would seem to have been 
struck from a mould now in the possession of the F,M.S. ^luseimis- 
F1. IX fig. 3 and pL X fig. 5 show a four cent tampang In¬ 
scribed in Jawk “ rnv (blan) ja Pahang dat! tarikh Sanat £27 {8?) 
piida mi'fl (i) huian Rabi-al-lhaJ^i this Ls coinage of Fahaagt 

^Rcsklcnt^s m I44S of 

'Vide Notes on old Malay Tin Coins and Coin tooulds by Mr. 1. H. N. 
Eintt^ F.ME. xMqseains Journal Volume XI1 part 4. 
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date 1271 (U81?)i in the be^nnirig of the month Rabi-aMhanh” 
1271 (1281?) A.H. corresponds with the year 1854 (1864?) A.D. 

The one<ent lam pang illustrated on PL IX Gg, 6 and PL X 
2 bears the inscription “(Sera)fi Pahang Sanai 1264(?)” (figures 
inverted) '^minted in Pahang^ date 1264’* {1347 A.D.)* This 
is from a motild diiferent from the specimen of the same date 
described above and i$ not nearly so well finished. 

Fig, 4 PL IX and fig, 6 PL X show a four-cent iampaug 
minted by a Chinese and inscribed “ Siidg{et) Bdat punya...* 

^ ^ ^ __Sanat. ^ ^ ^ ^. {illegible} Seraffi {?) Pahang " of 

the river Belat.. *dale* * + ^ , p......... .minted in 

(?) Pahang." 

I have in my possession several'S|5ec!mena of the smallest 
tytte of one cent tampang (PI. iX fig. 7 and PL X fig. 1) in¬ 
scribed MaliL-Al-AdiL larfkh kapada XEil-kaedab Sanat (?)" (dale 
illegible). The half dosten specimens in my possession spm to 
come from one mould. In all of them amon^^t other similarities 
the figures recording the date are blurred. 
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THE FENGKALATV KE1V1PAS “SAINT.” 

By R, J. WlLKltJSON, c,m.g. 

Ttie monuments at Pingkalan Kemp^ were the subject of a 
complete number of the Journal ol the Federated Malay States 
Museums — VoL IX, pt. 3, of 1921. In closing his article on the 
epitaph Mr C. Boden Kloss wrote: — 

These notes are written merely “to start the hare ” 
and introduce the plates which it is hoped may meet the 
eye of some one capable of deciphering the inscriptions. 
Mr^ Kloss'$ hare was run to earth in October^ 1927, by fir V, 
vzn Stein Callenfels who deciphered the inscriptions (op. cit. XII^ 
pt* 4, of I927)j but started a new hare by leaving it to others “ to 
get some more information about the salndy rascal who Is buried 
under it.” 

Attention w^as first drawn in print to this inscription by me; 
but credit for its discover^' really belongs to the F.M.S. Museums 
Department from whom I had leamt of it. It would seemi how¬ 
ever, that Shaikh Ahmad s reputation has suffered from the publi¬ 
city given him; and it is due to him that he should he defended 
from the charge of being a “ saintly rascal/^ De may have been a 
martyr. 

The epitaph gives us only the official version of whal happened. 
It tells us that Shaikh Ahmad came dow^n river — from Sungai Ujong 
(or Sening Ujong as it was then called)—with a number of 
associate and followers “for !$ome treacherous purpose” (berliuat 
daya}. All of them came to a miserable end/^ This was in 
A.D, 1467 “when the family of Tun Barah Galang governed the 
country.” 

From this inscription we may fairly infer certain things* “ The 
family of Tun Barah Galang” must have ceased to govern the 
country when the stone was put up. The Shail^h and hts followers 
w'erc not in overt rebellion; they were planning e^HI or suspected 
of it. The country was Sungai Pjong^ not iSlalacca; we know 
from the Annals that it wa^ governed at that lime as a fief by the 
b^ndahara'^s household. “Tun Barah Galang” would be a hhtdn- 
fiara. He may have been the then benduhura, “Tun Petak of 
Klang.” He may have been any pra-Alttn^ is the Indo- 

China word for “lord of the Treasury.” But, historically^ it must 
have been some bindshara. .And it is true^ as the inscripdon also 
suggests, that the family of Tun Perak of Kbng ceased to govern 
Sungai trjong after this incident. 

Tun Barah Galang is obviously the “ Batin Mergalang ” in 
Father Boris's account of the ^fantras in “ Essays relating to 
Indo-China,” second setieSn vol i, p. 2fi9. Much that b fabulous 
is there related about him. But he i$ associated in the legend with 
Malacca and was the protector of the Mantra—as a bind^hara 
overlord would naturally be. And the title tun gfven him in the 
inscription is also that of the bendskura^s house. 
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We now come to a curious pa^ge m the Malay Annals about 
an Lnddent—almost certainly this incident—that occurred m the 
middle portion of Sultan Mansur's reign or about 1457 A.D. 

“ The Sultan bestowed Sening UJong as an undisided fief upon 
the Dato' Sri Xara DIraja. Up to that time the Dato^ had only 
shared it with the tt had been administered by a 

penghiilu^ Tun Tukulp who was guilty of some minor offence and 
was put to death by ^fansur Shah. As a result of this the Sening 
Ujnng people would not come nut of their country any more.** 

Obviously this is not the whole truth. 

Why was the b^ndahara—^ihe most powerful noble in Malacca— 
punished for Tun Tukul’s minor offence by the confiscation of a 
valuable £ef? And why did the Proto-Mala)^ take to the jungle as 
a result of what was done? May we not conjecture that the primitive 
Proto-Malays of the Sungai Ujong of 1467 A^D* had grievances— 
probably well-founded—against the local administration; that Shaikh 
.4hmad was their spokesman; and that they came down river to mj^ke 
their complaints. They were treated as riotets and rebels and came 
to a miserable end. But the action of the authorities was not 
pleasing to ^fansur Shah. He put to death the local officer in charge, 
Tun Tukul; and he deprived the feudal Chiefs Tun Perak, of all 
his authority in SungaJ Ujong. Still, the unfortunate raya^ had 
been terrified by the fate of their leaders; and could not be induced 
to resume any trade. 

Reference has been made to two more persons; Tun Tukul 
and the Dato^ Sri Nam Diraja. Tun Tukul Ls still remembered in 
Snngai Ujong tradition (sec my Sungai Ujong article in the Journal 
of the S.B.j R.AjS., 83^ 1921, p. 124); and Shaikh Ahmad is referred 
to on the same page. But all about them is myth. The Dato* Sti 
Nara Dirafa had been bertdakara and had retir^ in favour of Tun 
Perak of Klang, That will explain the two Chiefs sharing the reve¬ 
nues of the fief; it may haw been part of the amicable arrangement 
made at the retirement. 
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A JELEBU CUSTOMARY SAYING- 

Ey R. O. WlNSTEDT. 

“ A wide association with colours/' says Ferry in “ The Children 
of the Bm (p- 32S)t is characteristic of the moieties of the dual 
organiiatlonj^ and the superior side o^ the tommunity is [nvariably 
connected with the lighter colour.. -.. .The colour of Upper EgjTt 
was whitej while that of Lower Esj-pt was red; in India the Bhil 
divisions are w^hite and black; some X'air clans are di%ided into 
white and black divishms; in Malanesia the dual dlvisicms are Con- 
necled with light and dark colfuirs,” Whatever one may think of 
this dual nrganiju'ition '' of ihe diffusionist schnolp !n Malay king- 
donis the royal colour is white or yellow, the colour of ihe non-ruyal 
Bendaharas black. The rulers of Pahang were the Hendaharas of 
the Sultans of Jnhore until the Brit!!?h ^nctiuned their elevation to 
a Sultanate. So the original Pahang flag was black (JRASSB. No. 
7Sp pp. 3, 4), The hag of the Bendahara of Perak is black, and 
the modern Perak tricolour has white for the Sultan, ydlow for the 
Raja Muda (or Crown Prince) and black for the Bendahara. 

In the customary^ sayings of RembaUj a Negri Sembilan colony 
from ^finangkahaoJ (apparently two kinds of) crows from the hilb 
symbolize (apparently two) aboriginal tribes and a white egret typi¬ 
fied a settler from over the Sea: — the black crow' and the ant-like 
crow came from the hills on four feet, the white egret came from 
oversea on Rapping wings," (JRASSB, No. 56, P,2). Like the 
metaphors of their other customary sayings ^ this evidently came 
from Minangkabau and was adapted to Incat history. In the say¬ 
ings of Jekbu, another Minangkahau colony, there are the lines:— 

Crows were white and black were egrets 

When to earth a prince fell standing 

(fb. pp, S, 9). 

Again in the laws of ^fofc^^-M^lko it is laid doivn that when the Raja 
“ calls a crow {detidang) white^ it is w'hlte, and when he calls white 
black, it is black {Misfutianh's flj Sumatran Mission Press^ Ben- 
cooleiiH Uttdang-Utidang of Moco-AIoco p. 6). May one venture 
to see in these sayings a reference to Hindu princes breaking down 
matrilineal rules based on totemic clans. Certainly by the matri¬ 
archal law of Minangkabau If a (white) prince marri^ a (black) 
commoner (such as the daughter of a Bendahura), the children 
would be (black) commoners of their mother^s dan, but by the law 
of the Hindu princes they were (white and) royal and of their 
father's house. The Jelebu saying would then mean: Those 

we now caU commoners were royal and tho5e we now call royal 
were commoners, when our first foreign ruler arrived.'' One thing 
cetain is that these adst sayings are never verbiage but always have 
a precise meaning—whether in the present instance the meaning has 
b«n solved or not. Anthropologists may yet defTne the two species 
of aboriginal crow* 
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TOKIN. 

By R. O. WiKSTEin. 

'* Johore has among the insignia of its rulers a peculiar iron rod 
three feet long, decorated with a brass ring and called a tokin** 
(Johore by J. E. Nathan and R. O, Winstedt, 1920), 

r have never heard the word elsewhere in Malaya but its history 
h written by Dr. J. Imbelloni, an Argentine professor, in Father 
Schmidt’s Festscrift, Vienna 1928, pp. 324-335* In various fornrs 
t&'i, toki it occurs in Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, Chile, Pata¬ 
gonia and other parts of South America, Everywhere the word has 
the same shades of meaning:—(a) stone weapon, stone aae, stone 
implement, (b) symbol of dignity and power, (c) the hereditary 
or invested chief who exercises power, (d) a ritual object employed 
aiosllv at declarations of war and peace. I n Chile tlie form taking. 
“ to rule, command.” The Ptoftssor suggests the word in some of 
its forms may be connected with the Red Indian “ tomahawk ” and 
invites attention to the phrases " lake up the hatchet ” '* bury the 
hatchet.” 

In Johol one may expect an aborigioal origin for the word 
but I have not found it:--in Perak the word descriptive of the 
sword or creese given to commoner chiefs on installation is the Sakai 
word staff/ .Anyhow here is a Malayo-Polynesian word 

whose history extends now from the continent of .Asia to South 
.America; a word that is part of the evidence for Oceanic influence 
on South America in daw before Christopher Columbus. 
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HABIS, bUKAN. 

By R. O, WlssTEDT, 

In the lexicographical notes to his recent masterly paper on 
' Les Inscriptions Malaisw de Crivijaya/ M. Coedes discusses a 
wrd that occurs in three of the old Malay inscriptions, and 

in so doinB draws attention to a meaning of the word habis, to 
which Malay iesicographers {myself included) have hardiv given 
sufficient attention. 

Dr. Bosch and M, Coedes independently reached the conclusion 
that purdtffl'f^'altogelher, all,' Prof, van Ronkel suggests a connec¬ 
tion betwewi fmravh and the modern Maiav peraii’ts ‘ factors, 
constituents,’ and M, Coed^ adds that per<t^is mav be derived from 
babis “ not in its actual acceptation of ‘ end, ended ’ but in that of 
the Cham word ebih which means not only * ended, to cease,' but 
also, ‘ all, altogether,’ ” and he points out that in Indo-Chinese 
languages like Khmer and Siamese the same word denotes achieve¬ 
ment and totaJity. 

Wilkinson’s Dictbrary and my own give * entirely ’ as one 
of the meanings of finbh and W'ilkinson gives two examples where 
babis clearly means ' entirely, all.' viz; BuetaH pun Aabh-iah fufia 
' ail his body was hurt ’ and flebis^tab pabon^poboti nvi&r mcreka 
i/H sahiiati-ttya di-fcbang-fiya ‘all the coconut-palms of those folk, 
the whole lot of them, were felled.' 

Other literary examples arc:— 

Di~7uakiin->tyo oleb Bodottg tfivtilok Atintu itv bobit tc»iuo-ti \'0 
(“ The Malay Annais “ Badang ale the ghost’s vomit, all of'il 
in its entirety.” 

Segtila senjata Maharaja Boma pun babis-lab di-terbaugban 
okb angiti lahlait itu (IHkayat Sang Samba/i) 'all the weapons of 
Maharaja Roma were the whole lot of them carried off by that 
storm. 

Colloquial examples aret-^ 

Orang-orang rautab tVu habh betaba pergi ' the folk in that 
house all of them^ the whole lot* werttJ 

Mengapa bau-betikan kabis~&abh? KHa aps *»ab makan ' why 
did you give all of it? what are we to eat?' 

It will be noted how often in these contexts kabh is associated 
with words denoting all, altogether, scgala, lemm, belaka. 

hr, Coed^ in a note on another archaic word vukan in these 
ijiscriptions trausJates it ' other ’=Cham buban and quotes the 
analysis of the Malay negative bitban from tny ' Malay Grammar ’ 
p. I3S to show how the nuance * other ’ mav be detected in its modern 
Malay meaning. 

I have to thant Che Zainal-ahidin of the Sultan Tdrts College 
for most of the above examples of the use of babh. 

Jeurtid Wa/aymi Branch [Voi. DC, pt. 1. 


NOTE ON KELANTAN REJANG. 

By Anker Rrntse- 

PerjalsnaH Rcjaiig. 

Told by Nik Man, Kota Bhatii, Kelantan. Nik Man is a tukang 

IdakoHR wayang kulit (guru) in Tengku Tennrnggong’s Rampong 

at Kota Bham. 

Satii hiiri bula» r^ng kudu. Pada hari itu barang pekerjaan balk, 
jika berlayar baik, 

Dua hart hulan re}ung kijang, Pada hari ilu pekerjaan aE>a-apa 
baik. 

Tiga hari bufan re fang karttnau. Jika beranak pada itu harij derhaka 
kapada ibu bapa. Jika sakit, bmbat semboh- 

Am pal h^ri bvlan rejang kaching. Pada hari ilu jika beranak, ter- 
lalu balk, mudah menchari rezeki. Jika pergi berburu di-hulati, 
headak buleh perbunian. Jika Ijerkahwin hari itu, terlalu baik. 

iJrrta hari bulau r^jang sipa. Jika berauak pada hari itu, tiada 
baik^ derhaka-Iah pada .Mlah dan pada ibu bapa. Pada hari 
itu baraufi' kerjaan lidak baik, 

Anam hari bulan rejan^ kfrhau. Pada hari itu^ jika baraag p^ker- 
jaan baik. Jika bertanam pun, baik. Jika menurun beneh 
pun, baik. jika beranak pada hari itu pun, baik^ kaseh kapada 
ibu bapa. 

Tujfth hari btilan rejang tikus* Jika harta hilang pada hari itu bulch 
balik. 

Ddapan hurt bufan rcjaag Icmbu. Jika bcranak pada hari itu baik 
mudah rwki, Jika harta bilaug, dapal balek harta ilu. 

Sfmbihn hart bulan rejang anjirig, Jika beranak hari itu tidak baik 
itu ajiak-nya. Jika berbuat barang pt'kerjaan apa-apa pun, 
tidak baik^ 

Sapuhh hari bulan rcjang nugd. Pada hari itu pekerjaan baik. Jika 
kahwin pun, baik. Jika beranak pun, ^ik. Jika menurtin 
bench pun, baik juga. 

Sabefas hari bulah rejang kamhing. Jika pada hari itu^ perlcngahan; 
baik pun tidak, jahat pun tidak. 

Dua-belas hart huian rcjuttg mayang. Jika beranak pada hari itu, 
chantek rupa-nya. Jika berkahwin pun, baik. Jtka hendak 
berjaian jauh purt, baik juga. 

Tiga-belus hari buhn r^jang gajuh^ Jika bertanam pada hari itu^ 
tidak haik, daun di^makan hulat. Jika sakit, payah hilang. 

Ampat-b€!as hari buhn rcjutig sitiga^ Pada hari itu barang peker- 
jaan baik dan berkahwin baik dan beranak baik lagi mudah 
reiki. 

Lima^belus hart buian rcjang rkan. Pada hart itu terlalu baik. 
Jika berkahwin, baik, Jika beranak pun, baik. Jika ber- 
dagaug, baayak laba. Jika bertanam, terMu b^ik. 
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Amm~b^ias ktiri bafan rcjang babL Jika bcranak p^ck hari itu, 
tidak balk budi, dan barang pakerjaan tidak b^k. 

Tujoh-bchs bari bttliin rejttng enggaifg. Pada hari itu baik barang 
pekerjaan apa-apa. 

Dclapdn^belas ban bul^n rcjang tipan. Pada kari itu kuraug balk. 
Jika berjalau, tidak haik. Jlka bertanam, tidak baik. Jika 
berbuat rumata hari itu, menjadi baik^ tidak apa. 

Sembiian-bdas Mri btdan rcjang baiang^ Pada fiari itu berkahwia 
baik, Jika berjalan tidak haik, Jika bekerjaan berjual beii 
tidak b^k. 

DtittptiMi hari bi^btn rejang /iajj/w, Jika ti^ranak I'sicla hari itu, baik 
lagi kaya^ Jika bckcrjaan lain^ tidak baik. 

Dm-pahb salu hart bukn rcjang gagak, l^da hari iiu barang 
pekerjaair tidak baik. Jika bertaaani pun tidak baik. 

Dua-puhh dua hari bufan rcjang daun^ Pada hari ini baik. Jika 
berkahwin baik, jika beranak baik. 

Dua-pulab tiqa hart buhn rcjang lang hut. Pada hari itu buik dan 
berkahwin baik dan beranak baik dan beriayar baik. 

Dua^piilab ampai hari bulan rcjang padL Pada hari itu jika bera* 
nak tidak baik, Jika berkahwin baik. Jika harta hiJang buleh 
baJek. 

Dua-puhh Utna hart bulan rcjang pasap (jahat)^ Pada hari itu 
jangan berbuat pekerjaan apa^apa. Jika beranak pada hari 
itu. terlalii jahat, lagi penthuri itu a nak. 

Dna-pnlak anam hart buhn rcjang brnnai. Pada hari itu jika ber- 
tanam tidak hafk dan berjalan kaniana-mana tidak balk. 

Dua-piihh Itijifb hari buhn rcjang baynug. Pada hari itu jika bera- 
nak baik. Jika bcrtanam Itajk. Jika berlavar baik, jika ber- 
kabwn baik. 

Dua-puhk dchpan hari buian rcjang patL Pada hari itu barang 
pekerjaan apa-apa haik pertengahan sahaja. 

Dua-piihh scmbilan hari buhn rcjang huhi. Pada hari ila beranak 
baik ak^ tetapi ada penyakit sadikit pada budak itu. Jika 
berkahwin terl^u baik serta selamat-nya. 

Tfga-piilah hari buhn rcjang panab Ranjnna. Pada hari itu jika 
berjalan jauh li^k baik. Jika beriayar tidak baik. Jika ber- 
tanam baik, Jika beranak tidak baik pada hari itu-. Jika 
sakit pada hari itu lambat semboh ada-nya. 

Nik Man wrote the above from an old book written by hb 

grandfather. Kik Wan Hamad, who used to be a sort of secretary 

(according to Nik Man^s statement) for the late Sultan Muhammad 

IV of Rdantan. 
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TWO FOLKTALES OF KELANTAN. 

By Amkes RKHtsE, 

In 1926 there a big fl<Jod in Kelaniaji which caused a 
considerable damage to the whole country, and the “ oraug tua ” 
declared, that to their knowledge such a disaster had never happened 
to the country before except for the “ angin besar " about fifty 
years ago. 

In this connection it may be of interest to call attention to 
W. Skeat's: Fables and Folktales of an Eastern Forest {Cambridge 
University Press, 1901), p&g* 62, which reads as follows,^— 

A Malayan Deluge. 

Ln the beginning the country of Kelantan contained eighteen 
hundred souls. But one day a great Feast was made for a Circum- 
ci£io!i| and manner of beasts pitted to fight againSit each 
other. There were fights between elephants and fight between 
buffaloes and fi^ts between bullocks and fights between goats, and 
at last there were fights between' dogs and cats. 

And when the fights took place between dogs and cats a great 
flood came down from the mountains, and overwhelmed the people 
that dwelt Ln the plains, .^nd they were all drowned in that flood, 
save only some two or three menials who had been sent up into the 
hills to collect firewood. 

Then the sun, moon and stars were extinguished, and there was 
a great darkness. And when light returned, there was no land but 
a great sea, and all the habitations of man had been overwhelmed. 

Another version of the same tale was told me one evening in 
Kota Bharu by Tenghu Khalid’s Bedari, Che .Ahamsd. Here the 
fights between dogs and cats did not, however, cause a flood, but 
some other catastrophe probably an earthquake. Che :\hamad'S 
story runs as follows:— 

Gunong Noring. 

Some hundred years ago the Gunong Norlng mountain wjis 
not to be found in Kelantan but far away in Perak. At that 
time it happened that a chief invited all the inhabitants of Kelantan 
to join in a great feast on account of the circumcision of his son. 
The whole population of Kelantan with the exception of one accep¬ 
ted the invitation. The one who remained at home was a pregnant 
woman expecting her confinement, .At the festival place people 
amused themselves by fighting matches between animals. Sulls 
fought bulls and cocks fought cocks and elephants fought elephants 
and so on. But suddenly someone started fights betw-een dogs and 
cats at which Tuan Allah got very angry against the people, he 
lifted the big Gunong Noring in Perak and threw' it into Kelantan 
where it killed all the people at the festival without exception. 
.After this there remained only the pregnant woman in the whole 
country and she gave birth to a child, 
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If one goes up into the jungle to a place called Tadoh near 
Gunong Xoring, one wUJ find that aJI the coconut palms are still 
bent forward by the pressure of Gunong Noring. On the top of 
the mountain used to be a ** berhala,’* a horseman on his mounted 
horse, locking West towards the sunset. If anybody passed in 
front of him the effect of his poisonous breath was so powerful that 
they TOmited. To avoid this the medicinemen made a “main 
peteri ” seance which lasted seven da3's and seven nights. A pink 
buffalo was killed and olfered to the spirits, who in return a^Uted 
in calling the horseman away from the mountain top. He dis- 
applied into the mountain, where he still remains^ but on the top 
of Gunong Noring one tan see the white marble rock, he rested on. 


Ji/urrial Maiiyav Branci [Vol, IX, pt. I. 


KELANTAN NAMES FOR BULLOCKS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR COLOUR, 

By Ankls Rentse 

Fasai ini mLnyaiaAan warna hmbti. 

1. Jika ada lembu itu warna kuning, landck kuning dan mata 
kuning dan hidong kuning dan kuku kuning dan ekor kuning, 
kerukcng miSS nama-nya, 

2, Jika ada lembu warna m$rah dan tandok merab dan mats 
tiierah dan kuku merah dan ekor itierah, maka lemhii itu ktjan^ 
nama-nya. 

3, Jika ada lembu warna merab muda dan landok nierah muda 
dan n)ata merah muda dan hidong merah muda dan kuku merab 
muda dan ekor merah muda^ niaka lembu itu kijang muda nama~nya, 

4, Jika ada lembu warna tubnh merah dan tandok merah dan 
mata merah dan di-atas muka-nya puleh sampaikan hidong dan 
eknr pun puteh, maka lembu itu kerateng fang rtama-nya. 

5. Jika ada lembu itu tuboh-nya merah dan tandnk merah 
dan hidong-nya hitam dan ekor pun hitanv maka lembu ilu kcrubcng 
kundang nama-nya, 

6, Jika ada lembu itu tuboh puteh dan tandok puteh dan 
tandok puteh dan mala puteh dan hidong puteh dan kuku puteh 
dan lidah puleh dan ekor puteh^ maka lembu ilu kerubeng buwis 
=buck nama-nya. 

7. Jika ada lembu itu warna tuboh puteh dan ekor hitam, 
maka lembu itu kcrubetfg nama-nya, 

8. Jika ada lembu itu ^-tengah-nya merah di-badapan-nya 
hitam dan kaki keampal-nya puteh dan lidah-nya puteh dan hidong 
puteh dan punggong-nya hitam^ maka lembu itu iasai nama-nya. 

9+ Jika ada lembu itu tuboh-nya hitam dan Hkongan mata-nya 
puteh dan di-atas^ muchKing hidong puleh^ maka lembu itu j^bai 
nama-nya. 

10. Jika ada lembu itu di-tengah-tengah merah dan hadapan 
hitam dan punggong hitam, maka lembu itu buak tal uama-nya. 

11. Jika ada lembu itu tuboh hitam dan di-atas tulang bela- 
kang merah dan papan punggong pun merah, maka lembu itu faka 
darah nama-nya. 

12. Jika ada lembu itu tuboh hitam muda dan dada-nya 
merah dan dalam telin^-nya merahj maka lembu itu taka buak 
iiama-nya. 

13. Jika ada lembu itu tuboh merab muda dan di-ataS bela- 
kang-nya kuning, maka lembu itu taka ttmbang nama-nya. 

14. Jika ada lembu itu tubqh-nya hitam dan di perut-nya 
merah muda dan atas belakang merah muda juga dan di-dalam 
telinga merah muda dan papan punggong merah muda, maka lembu 
itu taka baiu nama-nya. 
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15. Jika ada lembu tuboh ttierah bercliampcir hitam kescmua- 
nya, n^ka lembu \in tudu sela nania-nya^ 

16. Jika ada lenibu itu kulk-nya hkam dan bulu-nya kelabu^ 
niaka lenibu itn hdiit bulu nama-nya. 

17. Jika ada lembu itu kulit-nya hitam dan buJu hiiam ber- 
champor nierab, maka letnbti itu kc^b^ng besi nama-nya. 

IS. Jika ada letnbti itu kuJh merab berchampor kilning dan 
bulu-nya hitam berchampor merah, maka lembu itu b^mbettg 
befacbang nama-nya. 

19. Jika ada lembu itu kulit hitam dan bulu-nya kdabu dan 
bulu tengkoi^nya hitam sadikit, maka lembu itu kab^f nama-nya, 

20. Jika ada lembu itu warna-nya hitam bertampnn-tampon 
puteh^ moka lembu itu ora/ nama-nya. 

2L Jika ada lembu itu kuMt hitam bulu hitam kesemua dan 
aver kinching hitam^ maka lembu j|u kutHbung nama-nya. 

22. Jika ada lembu itti kulit hitam bulu-nya kuning muda 
dim tandok-nya hitam dan kuku hitam dan mata hitain, maka 
lembu itu kumbutig best nama-nya. 

21. Jika ada lembu itu kuUt meruh bulu kuning muda dan 
tandok merab di^ matu merah dan kuku ineFahp maka lembu itu 

bcsi nama-nya, 

24. Jika ada lembu itu kulit merah berlahi lalat dan tandok 
merah dan nmta merah dan kuku merah^ maka lembu iiu kf^mhen^ 
karat nama-nya. 

25- Jika ada lembu warna apa-apa sa-kaii pun^ jika ada di- 
t>erul puteh hirt^>a sampiii ka-batu pelir^ maka lembu itu 
Aerub^ng upes nama-nya^ 

26. Jika ada lembu bangsa lasat, mata bendak sempit dan 
tandok pepeh dan gigi hitam satu putong atau dua putang dan 
di-Ian^t dalam niulut-nya tapong hitam sadJkit, maka lembu ilu-Iah 
tamt bcrifiab nama-nya. 

27. Jikalau ada lembu itu kulit hitam bulu pun hitam kesemua, 
maka diidok jauh kita nampak hitam berminyak lembu itu, maka 
nama-nya lembu itu jcbdi kela^ar, 

23. Jika ada lembu warna hitam kesemua akan tetapi alas 
kepala bcrhubang puteh, maka lembu itu jebat hubang (uban) 
nama-nya. 

29. Jika ada lembu semua tuboh-nya hitam akan tetapi kese- 
miia tuboh ada berhubang puteh sadikit-sadikii, maka lembu itu 
jeb<U mmjafum nama-n>^. 

30. Jika ada lembu itu lengkok-nya hitam dan dabi kuning 
dan punggong hitam dan di-lengah hitam berchampor merah, maka 
IcRibti ilu buah tat telaba lutong nama-nya. 

31. Jika ada lembu tengkok hitam dan punggong hiiam dan 
di-ten^ merah berchampor hitam dan di-atas belakang merah 
^pai ka;^punggong panjang saperti ular lidi, maka lembu iiu 
iimau manu nama-nya. 
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3Z Jika ada lembu iiu di-hadapan hitam dan punggong 
dan di'-tenfiah tuboh-nya kuning ber^mpor bitam dan k^ft 
di-cheUli-chtlah batu pelir^nya merah dan daik merah dan bibir 
mulut-nya inerah+ maka lennbii itu /ffAa frenias naina-nyar 

J3. lika ada lembu itu kulit-nya merah dan bulu k«Ubu 
kuniiiR dan ada bertampong merah tertampong kunmg 
bertampong hUam sadikit^sadikit, maka lembu itu luka tilMg 

nania-nya. 

34. Jika ada lembu warna matbain-macbam sa-kali piuip jika 
ada puteh besar tapak tang^ dudok di-kelapar^-nya, maka^ lembu 
itu sangat-$angat bertuab-iiya. Maka lembu itu tampon beHuw 
mma-nya. 

The above is an extract of notes written down in Kelantanese 
(Jawi) years ago by the grandfather of Nik Man^ teacher, Kam^ng 
Tengku Temenggong, Kota Baharu. Some of tbe words I have been 
imaWe to trace in dicUonaries available here and the spelUng might 
be wrongs 

R J Wilkinson's Papers on Malay Subjects ” Life and Cus¬ 
toms, Pan n, pag. 71, (Kuala Lumpur, 1909), gives ^ account 
from Negti Sembilan of water-buffaloes somewhat similar to the 


above. 

Reference has also been made to Kelantan Bull-Fighting by 
C. C. Brown (J.M.B R.A.S.) VI, 192S, p* 74. 
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MALAY CHARMS. KELANTAN. 


C&Ucctid by Anke^ Rektse. 

L Ilmu penjuuk Harimati, dmrm for keefpmg awav tigers; 
^lummumcated by To^ Bedari, a medicine-man (halu)^ a Pangan of 
ihe Jeher (?) tribe sn the jungle of Sungai Sokor, He is much in 
touch with ^falays^ who occasionally use him as a Bomor. 


Hai Berma Sakti, 

Raja dari bumi! 

Mu bawa undor kuching, 

Jangan beri rosak binasa kapada 
tuboh aku 

Sldi guru, sidi lepasf 
Hai All gagah! Ali kuasa! 

Sidi guru! Sidi Lerkat! 

Mu tundok rendah;, 

Berkaseh sayang dengan aku, 
Rindu darlpada aku^ 

Berkaseh sayang kapada aku \ 
Sidi guru, sidi tertegoh (?) [ 

2. Ilmu di'huidis^ 

To" Bedark 

Hai jin hutan, jembalang hutan, 
Jangan ben rosak binasa kapada 
badan aku! 

Sidi guni^ sidi lepast 
Wah daripada badan aku! 

Aku nak lepas sakalian badan 
aku I 

Hai mak lembek, mak lanjut. 
Hilir baning penghulu raja dari 
bumij 

Xak me(in)lcpas daripada 
nyawa aku. 


Ho! mighty Brahmaj, 

Lord of the earth, 

Take away thy cat ! 

Harm not nor destroy my body I 
May my teacher be potent to free 
me. 

Ho! mighty and powerful Ah! 

Bow low and love me 

Have love and affectiDn for me! 

^^ay my teacher be potent. 


charm for jungle journeys; from 

Genies of the forest^ 

Gnomes of the for^ ! 

Harm not nor hurt my body! 

May my teacher be potent to free 
me (from evil)! 

Away from my body! 

[ would free all my body. 

Mother with the long limp breasts 
Royal chief Lai ness of the earth to 
ihe northn * 

I pray thee let my life go free. 

Note,- Niiir bdntn^ means: North 
in Kelantan Dialect, Another 
informant says that llifir besu- 
icflrt means North and Muiti 
baning means South. 


3, limn a love charm from To' Bedari. 


Hai Baya(?ng) Muhammad, 

^f u mari mu l^seh sayang fcapa- 
da seri muka aku. 

Mu mari bawa mh semangat 
kapada aku^ 


Shadow of the Prophet! 

Come and cherish the glory' of my 
countenance^ 

Come and bring me the spirit of 
life. 


Jaumdl Mdiayan Branch [V'OL fX^ pt, 1. 


Malay Charms, KelanUm 


Mari bersama-sama terdengati 
aku 

Mu tundok rendah kapada 
bawab tapak kaki aku, 
Burong bujak (?) terka^h dt- 
muka aku, 

Angin berhenti seri muka aku, 
Sidi guru, sidi bcrkat. 


147 

Come and be with mej 

Bow low' beneath the soles of my 
feet. 


May the winds halt before the 
glory of my countenance. 

May my teacher be potent and 
blessed. 


4. Ilmu p$ftgiiseh, a love cbartn from Che Poh, Kuala Xal, 
Ulu Kelantan. 

.4 San to' dr dolt 

Get hold of the girrs rlngfinger on Uae right h^d, sqtieeae it and 
perform the charm. 


S, Ilmu shrcky a charm for betd-chewiDg, from DoUabj 

Eatu 2% Jalan KuaJa Krai* Kelantan, 


Si-kimingj pinang pnn kuning, 
Pinang ^ekah di-rimok (?) 
Mulyt maniSj mamah pun kun- 
ing! 

"Halt mana ta^ gila? 

Sidi guni^ sidi-lah aku, 

Kaia berkat la^laha ilallah. 


Golden one and golden areca-nutt 

Sweet of mouth, with golden quldl 
What heart would not be mad for 
you? 

May 1 and my teacher be potent 
By virtue of the blessed words, 
There is oo god but god;'' 


If the man meets the girl he is longing for, he whispers this 
charm and the girl will take notice of him. 

The second line is obscure. 


6. iimu Wayang Ku^Uy a charm for the shadow-play^ from 
Wan Hamad, To'' Dalam Wayang Kuht, Pasir Puteh District, 


Kelaiitan. 

As^salam alaikum! 

Akn nak kerah jaga Tjal empat 
malaikat 

Jibrail, Mikail, Ai^rail, Azrahl, 
Omar, Usman, .All, Abuhakar, 
Jaga menjadi pagar sawah, 

Jaga menjadi sasak serandak, 
Jaga menjadi kebun lekok^ 

Jap di-kirij jagu di-kanati, 


Peace be upon you* 

I would muster the captains of the 
four archangels 

Gabrael, Michael, A^rail, I^nifd; 

Omar, Usman, All and .Abubakar. 

Guard and be the fence of my 
tields; 

Guard and be my wattled protec¬ 
tion 

Guard and be my sunk garden (?) 

Guard me on right and left 

Guard me afore and behind, 
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Jaga di-belakang, dapan^ 

Jaga di-ataSf jaga di^bawah. Gtiard me above and below. 

This charm b p^rbrmed by To" Dalani before the ptay sLarts, 
in order to avoid evil influences.- — ^bal=/iuiuhakag^ 

7. Ilmu pengaseh, a love-charm from DoUahj Katu 29, Jalan 
Kuala Krai, Kelantan. 

Boh Bohi bunga teralai, A lotus Lily I 

Bunga raya dalam talam, .A hibbeus-fiower on a iray. 

Pakai kaJn tepi serbai Though I wear a tattered skirt 

Naik chabaya muka aku. Light shines on my countenance. 

When the man meets the girl he likes, this charm will help him, 
even if he wears a dirty old skirt to look like a prince. 


8* Ilmv pengaseh, a love-charm from DoUah, 

a. As-^ani alaikum Nab! Elias. Greeting to thee. Prophet Elias 
Aku nak ambil ubat penga- I want a love-potion, 

sehp Prophet Elias! 

Nabi Elias. 

He cots his huger and mixes the love medicine with a drop of 
bis blood. The medicine is ubui made by the Semangs, 

b. .As-salani alaikum Nabi Elias, Greeting to thee. Prophet Elias! 
Nak ambil ubat pengaseh, 1 would take a love-potion^ 

Naik chomoh daripada si-ami. 

WTien he meets the girl he rubs one drop of Jove medidne 
secretly on her hands, arms or body^ after which she is supposed 
to fall in love with him. 


9* Ilmu pengasek^ a love-charni called Ilmu Seri Rama, the 
charm of Sri Rama; collected from To" Dalam Wan Ham^^ a 
shadow-play performer from Pasir Puteh District. 

Hai Seri Rama, 


Aku tahu kena(l) asal-mti, 
Ibu-mu burok (?) Raja Bufong, 
Bapa-mu Nabi Muhammad, 
Dengar-dengar pesanan aku, 

^^lu membawa gila slsara diri 
badan si-anu, 


Gila s’bara dari aku, 
Mabok bengong darl aku. 


Sri Rama! 

I know ymt origin. 

Vour mother was (?) Queen of the 
Birds 

Your father the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad! 

Hear and hearken to my instruc¬ 
tions. 

Make my love mad for me, 

Mad and distracted for love of me. 


Seri Rama before he descended to earth was Vishnu who rode on 
the Geruda somew^here above (sienga {iJiiara) 

J&urrtai Mabiyan Bttinclt [Vpl, IX, pt. I. 
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Wan Hamad takes tht figure of Seri Rama from his shadow- 
play, wets his finger by moisture from his thruat and places the wet 
finger on Seri Rama, at die same time that he whispers the charm. 

k€n(i=kena{. 

s^bsra might possibly mean “ of 
the same heat.” 

bur<}k is uncerUdn: is it the bi^rak 
of Islamic Lege.id? 


10- ilmu Wuyaf$g-kulit^ a shadaw-pky charm called Ilmu 
Pak Dogah (=Semar); from To" Dalam Wan Hamad, 


Wujih Semar bom b'scdis (?) 
Wallah oama aku^ 

Semar 'ku nama ^marj 
Berkat Semar, 

Turun daripada Inoh, 

Berkat Inoh, 

Tumn daripada GaluSp 
Berkat Galua, 

Turun daripada Gajah Madah, 
Hai Semar, 

Baharu batu kuning (?) 

Hai Semar, 

Baharu batu hitam, (?) 

Hai iWroh tan t"marah. 


Semar is the most powerful spirit 
bi the world. He plays his part 
in the Kelantan Wayang-kuiit 
as the clown Fak Dogah. Inch 
aud Gal us are yellow Jins or 
Dewas. 

The charm in its present form is 
untranslatable. 

For the word ian see p. 90 of C. 
Brown's Kelantaa Malay.** 


II. Hmu pengaseAj a love-charm called Ilmu HanumaOj col¬ 
lected from To' Dalam Wan Hamad. 


Hai Raja Hanuman, 

Aku tahu keQa(L) asal^mu,, 
Ibu-mu Tuan Puteri Siti 0ewi, 
Bapa-mu Raja Seri Rama, 

Mu membawa sin job tarek si- 
anu kapada diri aku, 

Gila s"bara^ mabok bingong, 
Dengar-dengar pesanan aku, 
Jikaiau mu ta' dengar, 

Aku sumpah. 


Prince Hanuman! 

1 know your urigm. 

Your mother was Prince^ Siti 
Dewi, 

Your father was Prince Sri Rama. 
Nudge and fetch my love to me! 
Make her mad and distracted for 
me! 

Hear my order; 

If you hear it not, 

1 will curse you. 


12. Itviu Wayaftg~KulU^ a shadow-play charm called Ilmu 
To* Maha Siku Mata Api* the charm of Red-Eyed Maha Siku. 
from To* Dalam Wan Hamad. 

19511 Royal AstaHc Sadely. 
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Oh ohm ^ih sihp 

Pral $ih, joh lemoh kool, lemoh 
k{K>4 

Atidahp dokmah^ dokchahp do- 
chahp bochahj 
Sia-nyi - i - L 
Ob ohm ^Lh 
Parboh barbang^ 

Platih platang, 

Dokmahp dokchah, dochah^^ bo- 
chah, 

Sia-nyi - i - L 


Before a wayung tuHt perform¬ 
ance start? To' ^laha Siku Mata 
Apt ia placed on ihe screen to- 
gethet with the banyan tree. 
To' Maha Siku is the medidne- 
man^ who saved Siti Dewi^ when 
she — as a newborn child — ^was 
thrown out On the sea by her 
father Maharaja Wana. To^ 
Maha Siku brought her up as 
his own child. The alxivc 
charm ^ which sounds like cor¬ 
rupt Siamese is perfonned three 
limes before the play starts. 
To^ PaSam sings it and the band 
plays on the drums and gongs. 


15. Hmu Main P^tri^ the charm for a seance; from To^ Bomor 
Omar, a medidne-man from the Ulu Kiisial District. 


Hai Htlam Seri Fenaloh, 

Raja dari bumi, 

Mu dtidok taalok dari telok sini, 
permatang sinij 
Jin Dohor bala sa-ribu^ 

Sa-ribu nama, sa-rihu jadJj 
Menjatoh dari bumi, 

Hilam dari bumi, 

Jikalau ada sa-kawan j"uak-TnUp 
Minta-lah daripada dia boleh 
baJekp 

Jikalau mu jaloh dari hutan, 
raja dari hutan. 

JikaJaii mu jatob kampong^ 
raja dari kampong, 

Mu jatoh hala dusun^ raja dari 
dusiin^ 

Jatoh ka-aycr, raja dari ayer 
Jatoh ka-padang^ raja dari 
padang, 

Jatoh ka-laul, raja dari kut^ 
Jikalau mu jatoh sa-tengah an- 
tara, raja (k.ri sa-tengah 
antara^ 

Jikalau ada sakaUan budak-mu^ 
Minta-Iah pulang balek ka-mu^ 
Jikalau mu-jatoh keramat pa'- 
masjid pa' (?)j 

Minta-lah pulang balek-Iah ka- 
mu. 


Black king of the earth. 

Live my servant among these hills 
and bay$! 

Genie Dohor who brings a thou¬ 
sand ills! 

You of a thousand namfs^ a thou¬ 
sand shapes! 

You who fell to earth and are 
black from the earthy 

If you have a crowd of followers, 

Entreat them to return* 

If you come from the forest, you 
are lord of the forest; 

If you come to the hamletj you are 
lord of the hamlet; 

If you come to the orchard^ you 
are lord of the orchard ; 

3 f you fail cm the water, you are 
lord of the water; 

If you fall in the field, you are 
lord of the field: 

Tf you fall in the sea, you are lord 
of the sea; 

If you fall in the heavens, you are 
lord of the heavens; 

Ask your foliow^ers to return to 
you. 

If you fall on a sacred spot * * 

Ask your followers to return to 
you* 
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Jlkalail mu jatoh 5 a*tengah an- 
tara, 

Dewa dua-belas, 

JLkalau mu jatoh dad butni, 
Semar Hitam dad bumi, 
Minta-lah daripada-mu, 

Jangan bed rasak binjisa kapada 
tuboh atu, 

Daripada malam ini aku hendak 
manjadi Bomoft 

This is a request from the 
king of the universe, to keep all 
where he performs a charm cure 


If you fall in the firmament, 

You are twelve divinities. 

If you fall to earth, you are Stnar, 
Harm not nor detroy my body. 
From this night I would become a 
medidnc-man. 


medicineman to Semar, the spirit 
evil influence away from the place 
for a sick person. 


14, //f»« pcHgaseh, a lovC’Charm from Ismail bio Yusoh, 
Sungai Bedal, Kelantan, 


Hal mu Lang Puteh, 
EngkaU'lah sahabat aku, 
Maii-lah engkau pergi ambil roh 
semangat si-anu itu, 

Jikalau tidor, engkau gcrskkan 

* , ,t 

Jikalau jaga engkau gierakfean 
bangun, 

Jikalau bangun engkau pagut 
dengan paroh, 

Kibas dengan sayap, 

Sapu dengan ekor, 

Pegang dengan kaki, 

Engkau hawa mari-lah bersama- 
sama terdengan aku, 

Kaseh sayang kapada aku, 
Chinta raya kapada aku, 

Rirrdu dendam kapada aku, 

Sidi guru, sidi-Iah aku, s:di 
berkat, 

Kaseh-sayang-mu akan aku. 


Ho, white hawkt 
Thou art my friend 
Come go and fetch the soul and 
spirit of my love! 

If she sleeps, wake her! 

!f she stirs, make her arise; 

If she rises, peck her with thy 
beak, 

Brush her with thy wings and tail, 
Seize her in thy claw 
Bring her and make her love and 
long for me 
With a great passion. 

May 1 and my teacher be potent 
and a\'ail. 


IS. Ilmu pengasek, a lovKhanti from Dollah, batu Z9, 

Kuala Krai. He called this charm; “ Ilmu yang kasar sadikit- 
sadikit, barang kail.” 


To’ Daeng gelombak ka*api, 
Kaik ka-langit jadi kasap. 


?* + *** 
Mount to heaven and become 
smoke! ^ 

Tundok ka*bumi jadl hulubal- Stoop to earth and become .-Mlah s 
ang .\llah, captain! , , 

Rai(b) aku dalam kandang I vanish m the fold of the 
kandong, .■\lmighty. 
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Sidi gum, sidi-Iah aku, May I and my teacher avail 

Kata berkat Ia-i£aha ila-llah. By virtue of the words " There is 

no god but God.” 


16 , Ilmu jdiHfn orang-orang sakti senok di-d^hm from 

IsTTiail bin Yusoh, sungai BedaJ. 


Hai anak Jin Seri ^4lam Berma 
Kacha, 

Yang mereksa di-itiedan halaman 
buTiii, 

Engkau-lah penghulu dari bumi, 
Dan raja dari bumi yang 
menanggang sakalian 
Juak-juak-tan Jin dari bumi, 
Engkau dengar-lah pesan-pesan- 
an aku, 

Siapa juga yang menunggukan 
seksa dJ-atas anak Adam, 
Yang membawa pening rilu, 
pana^ angat, miang risa, senok 
sula, munt^ chekak, 

Jika puaka p^ggawa-mu dari 
bumi. 


Engkau panggil balek kedari 
mula a^ai, 

Jangan-lah sampaJ meitibawa 
sakit susah 

Aku minta pulang puleh saperti 
sedia kala, 

Engkau dengar-dengaT pesanan 
aku dan gemanak aku, 

Jikabu engkau tiada dengar 
pesanan aku dan gemai^ 
aku, 

Kelak-kelak derhaka-lali enj^- 
kau, 

Sidi guru, sidi-lah aku, sidi 
berkat. 


17, //JWH pengaseh^ from Nik Man,^ Guru wa>'ang-kulit, 
Kampong Tungku Teoienggong, Kota Bhani. 


Hai Dorn baka, 

Chinta rasa leha mabok leba 

Mabok ka-aku dengan chahaya 
Allah, 

Aku mabok ka-mu dengan cha¬ 
haya Muhammadp 
Mu tundok kaseh mabok sayang 
ka-aku, 

Saperti ay am dcngan padi, 
Saperti asam dengan garam, 
a a mak muk dak Jak. 


Ho * * ♦ * -If 

Feel alwa>'5 love and madness for 
me, 

Be mazed with low for me with 
the light of Allah, 

I will be ma^ with love for you 
with the light of His Prophet, 
Bend low in love and longing for 
rne^ 

As a chick loves grain 
■As add mixes with saJt, 

♦ ilf * + 


1&. limn main peM^ a charm for a medicfne-man^B 
from Dollah, hatu 29, jaian Kuala Krai, 

Hai Chahaya, malum chahaya, Brightness that wears many 
Chahaya kuning bersipat colours, 
kuning, Yellow, green, white and purple. 

Chahaya htjau bersipat hiiau, I know your orijpnf 
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Chahaya puteh bersipat puieh, 
Chahaya gngu bersipit unew, 
Aku tahtt kena(l)asal chahaya, 
UukaD aka jadi pandai, 

Bukan aku jadi bijak, 

Chahaya ini pandai niakan 
(b)oleh, 

Chahaya lihat bijak baik, 
Chabaya jangan tudoh tiadeh, 
Chahaya jangan susup sem- 
bunyi, 

Chahaya bcri jalao yang betul 
benar, 

Chahaya Allah, chahaya Mu¬ 
hammad, 

Chahaya b^inda rasul Allah^ 
Sidi guru sidi-Iah aku, 

Kata berkat la-ilaha ilallah. 


It is not 1 who am dcvcr 
It is brigbiness that discerns the 
good and the true; 

That sees through slander and 
secretiveness, 

That shows the right road, 

The brightness of Allah and 
Muhamniad 

The brightness of the Prophet of 
God 

May 1 and my teacher avail 
By virtue of the words, 

"" There is no god but God/' 


19. Ilmu pe^gnsek^ a love-^harm from Wan Dollah, Pasir 

Mas. 


Hai Rahiml 

Bapa-mu empal-puloh hari, 
■Ayer sa-litip jatoh ka-bini. 
Mata-mu jadi dahuln. 

Mu hersipat telaga darah, 
wadi, mani, manikanij 
Hai Raja Brahi;, 

Mu tnasokkan nyawa anak acia 
lembeh. 


Jikalau mud ta masokkan nyawa 
anak ada lembeh, 

Aku sumpah-lah mu, 

Derhaka pada Allah, derhaka 
pada Muhammad, 

Sidi guru sidi berkat 
Kata la-ilaha ilallah. 


20. Iftnu a charm for strength from To' Guru liu 

Nejah, an old Malay, who came down from the kampongs behind 
Clu Kusial to teach some Malays on Kuala Hau. He spoke a terri¬ 
ble dialect for which reason I am afraid there are errors In my copy 


Lanung ianang, 

Asap, batxi, badan, 

Sang Kemari, Sang Kemaroh, 
Tukang Kemari. Tukang Kema- 
roh, 

Wah batu Sang Kemari, Sang 
Kemaroh, 

Hat! P'cheheng, Sang Kemari, 
Sang Kemaroh, 

Batak tua raja di-hutan. 

Raja Ea{n)tara tujoh beradek, 
.Asal laut pulang kadaut, 

1931 ] Royal AmUc Society* 


AsaJ gunong pulang ka-gunong^ 
AsaJ padang pulang ka-padang,^ 
pulang balek-lah mu, 

Pulang balek Akar Cheheng 
nama-mu. 

Sang Kemari, Sang Kemaroh, 
Tukang Kcmarit Tukang 
Kemaroh, 

Pulang balek-lah mu? 

Adek-adek,. aji-ayi, 

Bunyi ribut salah, 

Ketiga hujan salah, 
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Berjang tlegoh pintu langit, 
Penjnm di-pintu bumi, 

Aku kesat dengan Semar, 

Asal Devi^a Malim Unong, 

Bukan aku puny a kesat, 

Mindok asal puny a kesat, 

Bukan aku punya kesat^ di- 
dalam asal punya kesat, 

Om paling, mohon paling^ 
Paling kaki^ paling kepala, pal¬ 
ing haii paling hawa. 

Paling tujob pertala bunii, 
lulling tnjoh pertab langit^ 

Aku nak paling dengan kata 
Allah, paling kata Muham¬ 
mad, 

Paling baginda rasul Allah, 

Risit rUit sembilan bala, 
Inshjilab kata Allah, as-simpan 
kata Muhammad, 

As-panung kata raja Brahi, 

Pu' mok pu' sa-gumbong tinggi 
ketam bisa nama anak, 

Seri Gedang nama bapa;, 

Naga Fa' Sih nama anakj 
Sang Sari nama ibii, 

Fulang balek-lah mu, 

Akar Cheheng nama-mii. 


Jikabu engkau ta' pulang balek, 
Aku siimpah dengan derbaka 
kapada Allahj 

Fating kaki, paling hati, paling 
hawa, gunong paling, 

Dengar kata Allah 
Aku nak paling 
Dengar kata Muhammad! 

Risit risil sembilan bab^ 
Insha'Hab kata Allah, a's-simpan 
kata Muhammadj 
AVpanung kata Raja Brahi, 

Sldi guru sid>bh aku, 

Sidi berkat deagan kata Allah. 
Sang Kemari=Kjintii hutan. 
Sang Keniaroh=Hantu ayer, 
Batak tua raja di-hutan^Hantu 
Raya, 

Raja bentara tujoh beradek= 
Hantu Raya's seven diildren, 
rulers of the seven kingdoms 
(fioors) of the earthy one 
under another. 

Raja Brahi=the king of love 
passion. 

In its present form this interesting 
charm h hardlv translateable. 


21, Ilmu petfgm€b. To" Guru ku Nejah, 


Hat Nak Kuang, 

Haniok nak Ruang, 

^lu nYari-lah makan Jamuan 
aku, 

Boleh aku nak ben makan 

ka-mUj 

Boleh bag! ha Jar aku, 

Hai hantu huLan, 

Jembalang hutan, 

Hai Hantu Raya, s^pukang rayal 
Hai Pari! mu saudara akUj 
Mu pergi-Iah ambil Si-anu itu, 


Bawa kaseh sayang dengan aku^ 
Mu bawa sa-nasi makan, ayer 
minuni, sa-kain pakai, sa-lima 
mani( 

Jikalau mu ta^ mari aku sumpab 
tnu ta’ jumpa pinlu shurgU, 
.Aku tahu usui^asal-mu, 

Nong Mani nama-mu, 

Sidi Hawa mani-mu^ 

Adam name aku, 

Sidi guru sidi-lah ^u* 

Sidi berkat pada aku. 


22. Ilmu tidd^k-biidck kecM yang menjsngh sadamadama- 
nya, a charm for eonvuisaonsj from Ismail bin Yusoh^ Sungai Bedak 

Hai salam aTaikum^ Greetings be to thee^ 

Hai sawan, Convulsions! 

Aku tahukan asahmu, 
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Sawan-sawan saratus sembilan- 
pubhp 

Mu kaluar dari sak uri tembuni 
ketuban batai. 

Mu ckngar-dengar pesanan aku 
dan ge^maiiak akti^ 

Mu jangan membawa belenak 
tangos, 

Mu jangan bawa pai^ angat^ 
pcning relUp batok isak, 

Jika siapa Liada dengar gemanak 
aku, 

Dcrhakadah mu kapada Kenek 
ba(D)tara Gtirti, 

23 . lima pada bicAarakQft 
mtngetm dart aycr. from Ismail 

As-salam alaikum, 

Hai bantu ayer^ 

Jcmbalang pari aver, 

Kngkau deugar-dengardah akau 
pesanau aku dan (?)geinanak 
aku, 

Siapadah juga yang dudok 
menunggukan seksa di-atas 
anak Adam ini, 

Yang membawa panas angat, 
miang risa pening relu masa 
ini^ 

Jikaku puak-puak penggawa 
engkau dari ayer sini^ 

Maka aku minta-lah eugkau 
panggil balek belaka semua 
kechil, besar* tua, muda, 

.-\ku minta eitgkau pulang piileh 
hagai sedia kalur 
Jikalau tidak pulang puleh bagai 
sedia kala, 

Derhakadab engkau kapada 
Nenek Ba(n)mra Berahmana 
Dewa yang sedia kala. 


1 know your ori^n. 

one hundred and ninety 
You came from (?empty) after¬ 
birth, caul and placenta. 

Hear my messa^ and insUuctionsw 
Bring no weeping or dryings 
No fever, headaches or coughs. 
WTioever hears not my instructions. 
Is a traitor to the Supreme Teacher 
(Batara Guru)* 


ornitg-nrdHg demam d^ngan 
bin Yusohj Sungai Bedal. 

Greeting to tbee, 

Spirits of the water. 

Listen to my instniction and 
order! 

Whosoever sits harming the child¬ 
ren of Adam^ 

Whosoever brings fevcff restless¬ 
ness and headache at this season, 
If xhty are troops and ofiicers of 
yours from these waters 
entreat you recall them, large and 
small, old and young, 

I entreat you restore the sick to 
health as of yore 
Else ye are traitors to the Supreme 
Teacher, Shiva. 


24. Ini-lah di-najnakan Maadal *’ Suatu bachaait yang bideA 
kite tengok di-dalam kuku kita apa-apa yang kita miitta. From 
Kota Bahru. 

As-sdlam ataikum, Smear soot and coconut oil on the 

Hey! Khadam Raja {?> .Madrin nail of the thumb, hold it up 
Derima anak Sayidina All, tn front of the face, perform 

Yanfi tajalli yang bersifal the charm, and one will be able 

I93i J Royal .-Uiatic Sociefy, 
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kesarongan Naga Pcrtala. 
Yang dudok bertapa di-Gunong 
Payong tanah Jawa! 
Memohonkan kapada Tuhaa 
yang sidi sakti, 

Mmta pohonkan permintaan- 
ku ini danpada engkau, 
Tunin berjijakkan kapada sifat 
(Man)| 

Menunjokkan jalan sakalian 
sifat. 

Yang di-kehendakkan minta 
tunjok^ 

Kapada jalan yang &empurna 
bagi dm (fulan). 

Dengan berkat engkau, 

Dan mu^jizat engkau, 

Dan selamat engkau, 

Serta dengan ddil-nya^ 

Yang di-kehendak itu^ 

E^ngan l>erkat kapada Tukan, 
Yang menjadikaji sakalian alam 
ini. 


to sec the objects desired in 
the sool on the nail 

Peace be upon Thee, 

Hoi Raja (?J MadHn (?) 

Derima, son of our Lord ’Ali^ 
Who revealest thyself in the {?) 

skin of a magic dragon, 

Who sittest a hermit on Umbrella 
Mountain in Java, 

T ask of God the lord of magic, 
I ask that this my request to thee 
be granted, 

That ihou descend and set font 
on so-and-so f 

Showing the w^y of appantion. 
Show us what we desire^ 

Set us on the right path. 

By virtue of thy miraculous favour 
Grant us thy revelation 
Which we desire. 

By the blessing of God 
Creator of all the worlds! 


25. Charms used by the ^fedicineman for the rice harvest* 
Nik Man, Guru, Kampong Tungku Temenggong, Kota Bharu 

7/3/3 L 


Hmu tdnam padL 
As-salamu alaikum, 

Ihu-ku bumij 

Aku hendak kirim anak-ku Seri 
Maning 

Sampai enam bulan, 

Datang keiujoh bulan, 


.^ku hendak kirim anak-ku Seri 
hfaning. 

Hai Padi, 

Aku tahukan asaLmu^ 

Daripada nur-nur^ 

Turun pada iVtuliamniadp 
Aku jadi pada cbahaya, 


.4ku hendak sambut bawa puiangHak yang sa-benar^benar, 
Kapada istana tujoh tingkat. t t ■ i ,. 

Hai Jin Tanah! 

Hantti tanah! 

Simpaitg engkau sabelah, 

Aku hendak kiriin anak-ku Seri 
Maning. 

Hai Jembalang, 

■Aku tahukan asal guru-mu, 

Gen tar nama guru-mu, 

Simpang engkau sa belah, 


Laki'iaki yang sa-padi, 
Jadi padi-ku. 

Hai Nahi Elias! 

Aku kirim anak-ku, , 

Seri Maning rtama-nya! 
Jika sakit demam, 
Engkau-lah pelihara, 

Bi!a aku ambij, 

Aku minta pada Tuhan 
menjadikan. 


yang 


llfnti pat&ng pisdl Nik Man. 

As-salamu alaikum,^ Aku tahukan asal-mu, 

Hai Adam Jembut^ Seri Maning nama-nya, 
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Aku hendak sambut anak-ku 
Seri Maning, 

Bawa pulaag pada istana ketu- 
joh pingkat. 

Hai Jin Tanah, 

Hantu Tanah! 

Simpang engkau sa-belah, 

Aku hendak sambut anak-ku 
Seri Maning. 

Hai Jembalang, 

Aku tahukan asal guni-ma, 
Gen tar nama guru-mu, 

Seri Maning nama ibu-nrn. 
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Hai Seri Maning, 

Nur Maning, 

Seri beseri, 

Buah sen, 

Batang sen, 

Daun seri, 

Bunga seri, 

Maning nur maning, 

Seri Manikam, 

Bukan aku mengambjl dia, 

TaJib Arip mengambil dia, 

Beri jalan di-atas wali ya Allah. 


Itmv mengambil semangat pad*. Nik Man. 

Gemar semangat, Mari-lah engkau, 

Anak-ku Seri Maning, Aku hendak sambut dudok pada 

kur Maning, istana ketujoh pingkaL 


llmu mengambil padi eieh sebab kisar beras. 


Hai Adam lembut, 

Aku tahukan asal-mu, 

Seri Maning nama-mu, 

Nur Maning nama ibu-mu, 

Hai Jin Tanah, 

Hantu di-rumah, 

Jembalang tangga, 

Simpang engkau ka-belakang- 
ku, 


Aku hendak mengambil anak- 
ku Seri Maning, 

Hai Adam lembut, 

Engkau jangan kechil-kechil hati, 
.Aku hendak ambit anak-ku Seri 
Maning, 

Seri Manikam, 

Dengan berkat la-ilahi ilallab. 


The above charms have been collected during the last three 
years in Kelanlan. 


1931) Royal Aiiath Sfickty, 


MATRIARCHY IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

G. A. d€ C. Maiihray. 

Reiticwed ty R. O. WiNSTEP-r. 


A somewhat diffuse but thoughtful work^ one of the best by an 
Englishman On the Malay riiatriarchy, “ ^\\Tiat is inilh?' asked 
jesting Pilate'' and Mr. Aldoii$ Huxley has at last given the 
answer: “ What I think or feel today but I shall not feel the 
same lomormw/' So w-hen, to quote Mr. de Moubray, he gives 
us “a cocktail misture of theories on the origin of matriHrchy 
(after the pragmatic recipe of Mr, Wiliiani Jatnes)^ I find his 
method very modern and far more stimulating than \*ictorian dog¬ 
matism. I am^ however, too crad(ed in Victorian rationalism to 
believe in primitive tribes of Btougrams, whose conservative love 
of matriarchy and safety can beget—if in this context the expression 
is not absurd—group blindness to the physiological fact of father¬ 
hood! With ^Ir. de Moubray T should reject the theory that 
polyandry and so matriarchy sprang up because primitive man, like 
Mr, Kipling, discovered that white hands ding to the bridle- 
rein " and had a Spartan preference for his tribal militia over 
domestic ties. In the Malav'slan region^ there are most elaborate 
tabus for the conduct of Dayak w^iveSp w^ho^ husbands are at war. 
I wish Mr, de Moubray had developed his passing allusion 
to totemjsm as the cause of matriarchy. Does it not put the cart 
before the horse? If patr[archy ivere in the air, why should not all 
the little ' weavers ' and “ scorpions ’ be ' weavers ' and * scorpions ^ 
as the children of their fathers’ and not, as under matriarchyp as 
children of their mothers? SOp too^ with Ixlr, Berry's ‘‘ descent 
from the great Mother/' based on feminine figurines of the upper 
Palaeolithic, the protective Mother goddess of Upper and Low^er 
Eg^t_, the gtxldess and nurse of the Egyptian king and all Professor 
Elliott Smith's paraphernalia^ Unless man is prepared to admit 
(hat the female of the species has always been hardier than the male 
and beat h:ni originally in war as she can today in dancing feats 
and cabaret life, then surely the Great Mother Only attained her 
greatness and sanctity because some primitive idiot in loc^e—presum¬ 
ably man has always as now been the idealist—put her on a pedestal 
and deified her. Not until women already ruled the ruostj would 
Great Mothers he more fashionable forebears than Great Fathers! 

1 confess that today I rather like Dr. Blagdeti s theory that economic 
causes (child-bearing, agriculture and house-keeping) led woman to 
settle dowm before man the hunter. Here Aristophanes yvith h's 
Lysistrata seems to me a snunder psychologist and a belter guide 
than Malijionski with his exceptionally imbecile Trobianders solemnly 
ascribing pregnancy to the stork! fn primitive da>^ the father 
would be exposed to rather more hazards than the mother, and if 
the mother perished, so probably did the child- But are ive getting 
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back /ar enough? Amting some tribes maniage is a^cial^ with 
the fruit season, the best food time of the year. Was the sex mstin v 
ever purely animal and periodic? If so, the parental fanuly 
lasted only a few forgetful yrars, aflw which ^le male 
another mate, and so matnlineal descent would be inevitable. 

“ 'What is truth/ asked jesting Pilate. 

Mr, de Moubrav* has compared Malay matriarchy with that of 
the Bants of Canara and the Nayars of Jfala^r, A sound rneth^ 
because, through beliefs may be imported, the 
of the family withstands even great reh^ous “plt'^^ials. B^why 
not have taken also the Khassi matriarchy, seeing ^at ^tw™ the 
Malay and the Khassi there are linguistic, anthropological and 
cultural ties? The resemblance of the two mainarchal systems .s m 
fact startling. 

Mr. de Jloubray insists rightly that the Semhilan custom 

is elastic and adaptable. Had he posse^ a 
(ivhich is easy to read), the - .-Vdalr^ht-bundd 
book on the Minangkabau folk would have brought him further 
evidence. Twelve years ago in this Journal 1 quo^ W 'J 
a too rigid interpretation of the ‘ adat by the authors of Retnbau. 
Mr de iloubray has made a gallant and, so far as I can ^tis- 
factorv effort to collect verbally comparative material in ^egn 
Scmbilan, but would it not have been easier to consult the laiid<asc 
records in Jelebu aud Kuala Piiali? t,And why does he reproduce a 
map of old Negri Sembilan, which I at least am ceitmn ^is wrong? 
Ye^erday and today and tomorrow I believe that the State of Jelai 
was Inas and Mr. Nathan and myself have produced exudenw that 
deserves at any rate passing mention. Howe^'Cr Mr, de Moubrav is 
not writing on geography.) 

I find the chapter on 'Values’ wise and charming. Like >Ir. de 
Moubrav I am convinced that matriarchy h^ made the Negn 
Sembilan JIalav the most intelligent independent and prosperous 
Malav in the country, and I am certain that it wall he a v«y evi 
dav for him (or should I say, her?) if the custom cea^ to wb^ 
it has been (considering the Khassis) for several 
his mat, when he sleeps, his umbrella when he walks, his boat at 
his inheritance on shore — 

Jika tid&r, menjadi t'dam; 


Jikii berjaldft, menjadi puyong; 
fikd di-(aui, mtnjiidi peraM; 
Jrkti meujudi 


1 Q 31 ) Royal Asiatic Sackiy. 


ADATRECMTBUNDEIA 
INDONESIAN CL'STOMARV LAW VmUMES 

EDITED BY THE COMMITTEE FOR ADAT LAW AT LEYDEN 

Vols. I—XXXL 191!— Together + iJ500 pages. 

Volume XXX of Lhe series Adauechtbundels ” has just 
appeared. It contains a complete table of contents of 44 pp. 
together with a 42S page list, in two columns, of Indonesian and 
other Orientd Jaw terms inserted in the first 30 volumesv These 
figures will give an idea of the diversity of the material On Indonesian 
law and customs collected, either in the form of notes or taken down 
in the records of the Government officials, or in decisions of the 
law courts, in rare hooks, articles, etc. 

Besides those actually connected with the administration of 
law in Indonesia, and students of comparative law, ethnolog^ts 
will find new- and interesting material in these volumes. 

The history of the series is as follows;— 

In Professor C. van VoHenhoven, LL.D., of Leyden 

University, proposed to the Royal Institute of Philology, Geogra¬ 
phy and Ethnology of the Dutch East Indies at the Hague that 
particulars be collected regarding the Customary' Law (Adat Law) 
prevailing in various parts of the Dutch East Indies, and that 
these be published from time to time. Arrangements were made 
with the Batavia Society and the co-opcratton of the Colonial 
Government was obtained, A Committee for Adat Law imme¬ 
diately started their work under the chairmanship pf the ilrabLan 
Scholar, Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje, LL.D,, with Professor C. 
van VoHenhoven acting as Hon, Secretan^. The first volumes (or 
“bundles’* as they were called) were published in 1911, 

lhe valuable work thus begun soon assumed far greater pro¬ 
portions than had originally been planned. In 1917, the Adat 
Law Foundation was established with the object of studying custom¬ 
ary law (and as far as possible making a collection thereof) id the 
whole of that part of Asia known as Indonesia. By fndonesfa is 
here understood the Dutch East Indies, the countries of FoftHom 
(Indonesian section of the inhabitants), tAe Philippines, the non- 
Dutch parts of Tfear Guinea, Timor and Borneo, The Malav 
PeninstUa, the C^unt; as well as Madagascar. 

In order to obtain the necessary information from the parts 
of Indonesia beyond the Dutch East Indies co-operation was sought 
from other countries interested, which so far has led to satisfac¬ 
tory rerolts, while internationally the sympathy and co-operation 
was enlisted of the Union AcademJque Internationale at Brussels. 

The “ bundles " each of 400-600 pages have followed each other 
in rapid succession, so that nine^n years after their appointment 
the oomniikle^ were able to edit and publish the present 3(Mi 
volume; the 31st “bundle" appeared in 1929, 

(Published by Morlmus Ni}ko$: The Hague.) 
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A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MAMMALS 
OF IWBNEO. 


by E. Banks, 


(Curator of the Sarawak Museum), 
(Plates XI-XIX). 


To write a popular work on Natural History is to Jhe 

loleration of the more scientifically mindrf whilst to write for ^em 

alone is to be labelled “highbrow" by 

appreciated it in a more simple form: to write for both will not 
satisfy either but there is one point here to which neither should 
object—namely the illustrations. They are ^ ff ® 

and though they have not the same appeal as wild life photo^phs 
will go some way to familiarize residents m Borneo with the 

Mammals they are likely to meet. l nt- i" 

1 should here say that the pictures were taken^ by Mr- L. 
Tee Koo, for many years Taxidermist to the Sarawak Mu^um, the 
trouble and extreme care he has taken being reflected m 

excellence of his results. . x , u™* 

The viator to the F^asi rot unnaturally hopes to compare what 

mammals he may see with those of Europe but obtains little satis¬ 
faction in this respect. The Anteater and the Sea Cow are 
unfamiliar to him and he is not likely to encounter W f ‘he 
Whales which occasionally turn up, though Porpoises and Uoipiuns 


are fairly common. , c ,, - v 

The Deer, a representative of the Indian Sambhur, is a nea^ 
beast of ihs woodlands with horns seldom esceeding 20 ins, in length; 
the Barking Deer is superficially like a Roebuck and the Mouse Deer 
have no European counterpart—they resemble a Rabbit or a Hare 
in iheir size, colour and white tail hut have short ears and long 
thin hooved legs. Wild Pigs abound but unlike the European 
form are particularlv noted for their very bnstly faces, from 
whch they get the nkme “ Bearded Pig": the native domestic pig 
which is not the wild one tamed, is much shorter m the face and leg, 
often with white “stockings,” Water Buffaloes occur in some 
places, in manv cases certainly the descendants of domestic ones 
run wild; there occurs a small Wild Os, the “Temadau” a relative 
of the Javanese “ Banting ” and Burmese “ Tsaine," ever so m^h 
smaller of course than the “ Seladang " or the Indian “ ' 

Rhindceros is perhaps the smallest of its kind, practically never 
encountered in Saraivak by a European, anH the only hvmpj 
Elephants are found in N. Borneo^ almost certainly the de^endan^s 
of a herd Jet loose, it is said, by ihc Sultan of Snlu; fossil Elephant 
teeth have however been recorded in Sarawak. Tapirs in spite 
of statements to the contrary do net occtir in Borneo, 
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Of Ci^niLvores there are no Tigers or Panthers, the largest cat 
being a beautiful Clouded Leop>ard which in Borneo neither 
troubles Man nor his possessions; quite a number of prettily marked 
medium size cats occur but on the whole are rather rarely taken. 
Civet Cats abound, notable for the sharp-pointed face, long tail, 
unsheathed claws and comparatively small sl^e, which does not 
make them formidable opponents. A Bear is quite common^ rather 
small and black with a white or yellow' marking on the thrEjat. 
Otters are numerous, not unlike European ones w-hilst there b a 
Badger, a Marten and a Stoat each but little resembling their 
European connteq^art and perhaps more rarely encounterciL There 
are no FoxeSj Jackals or Wild Dogs in Borneo. 

Rabbits and Hares are missing but the usual Porcupine is well 
to the fore. Squirrels abound both in species and individuals^ 
from some as large as a Rabbit, down to minute little forms no 
bigger than Mice, including a number which glide from tree to 
tree. Rais and Mice are common here as every where, many of 
them peculiar to the countT>', 

Inseclivores, if one excludes the Tree Shrews as probably 
lowly Primates, are not characterlstit: of Borneo, in fact except 
for a few small and rare Ground-Shrews the only notable Inseetivore 
is the Gymnura or Moon Rat, a beast which has a good deal of 
nffinity with Hedgehogs if one makes abowaTice for its white, 
spineless fur and long, scaly taJl. The Flying Lemur has drifted 
into a Sub-Order of its own. Bats are incredibly numerous fcwHh in 
individuals and species, irom minute forms up to the huge Flying 
Foxes spanning some four feet or more. 

Of the Primates 1 have already mentioned the Tree Shrews, 
perha]^ more numerous in species in this country' than anywhere 
else; in fact Primates are so well represented in Borneo that the 
veteran uaturaJIst A. H. Everett was formerly deputed to seek here 
for that mythical being, the “ Missing Link,*' in which it was 
supposed ^lan and Apes had their common origin. The Slow 
Loris is the Only Lemur found, a small, rounds tailless animal with 
large eyes, the little buff-coloured Tarsicr—that strange looking 
animal with rounded head, enormous eyes and curiously elongated 
fingers and toes—having been pronounced more of a ^fojikey than 
a Lemur. Borneo is rich in ^fonkey's: besides twm Macaques there 
are five or six Lotangs or Langurs and a large, strange looking, 
buff-coloured Monkey, the male having a protruberant nose two to 
three inches long^ Of the Apes, the Gibbon Is of course common 
and the Orang Ulan, that large red-haired monslrosiLy $o often 
human in appearance and actions, is quite plentiful in restricted 
localities. 

All Mammals are not distributed evenly throughout Sarawak, 
some are local, some live in sw'amps, some on plains, some in 
secondary' growth, some in old jungle and a few on mountain tops 
so that a consEderation of the flora and topography of the country 
is necessary before a dear understanding can be reached. 
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Tn intents and purposes Sarawak is covered in forest of 

some sort rom end to end, clearing are negli^blc ^ 
somcau occasional JaJang pass 

E^^red pS re?her characteristic of parts of N. La^e 

dSp'^re made annually by felling and burorng the bmber 
?!.» r^rron is hardly (fathered before a secondary powth ^nii^ 
lo There are a few^large settlements and a numUr of small onK 
ii^th permanent but comparatively inextensive ‘ 

widelv^ttered parts of the country rice planting m open 
Sufis carried oTto a relatively small scales u .s 
rlparin^ are SO often transitory and always comparatively small 

S IS MalJiiai? =.«pl Rao, spcci^li^ i« « b«ome 

characteristic of such areas, . . . 

The deltas of all large rivers and the ^nks o* 
reaches as far as the tide is effective are covered vanously in Man- 

cashed by sdl and mud quite unitibabited by any Mamimla Mte 
a few Wild Pigs. In the trees Monkeys swarm, kras and to a 
less extent Broks,*" Long Nosed Monkeys, pey an ac 
“ Lotong ” Monkeys and even Gibbons occur, topther _ 
ocSal colonies S ‘‘Flying Foxes^Vall % 

couisc in old jungle and elsewhere and though the Kra is 
typical of a Mangrove, Pedada or Nipah Swamp perhap e ^ 
Nose Monkey is the only one peculiar to this ly^ of horest. Part, 
of the coast^ from Igan to Binlulu is low and the gfo^ wry 
swampy, clothed to some extent in Sago Palms interspersed with 
various other swamp trees; Mammals are not noticeable 
Deer Pigs and Bears occur and there are always a fw Monkej^ 
and SquSels strayed into this area; the ^ng Nosed Monkey is 
absent from this region which one would have thought cmmently 

second growth that springs up in clcarinfp, whether made 
naturally or artificially, is the next type of vegetation; m the fomer 
case it b found chiefly near the sea-shore or on the site of a very 
occasional forest-fire, in the latter case m old Mr famj. 
Huge areas of old jungle have been and still are felled by na _ ^ 
for Fice-planting so that in comparatively thickly 
such as the Saribas and Kapit one may see for da^ 
nothing hut secondary^ jungle and this is so to a les» 
some Ithcr parts of the country. This secondary type of growth 
varies a good deal but is mostly rather dense, consisting of sappy, 
pithy, soft-stemmed shrubs, harder wood only appearing 
it is about seven years before the aborigine thinks fit to fe l an 
bum it to provide enough ash to make the ground fruitful ^Sam. 
Secondary growth is perhaps the densest k’nd of forest and he 
field of view is usually limited to only a few yards; owing to e 
slender nature of the branches arboreal forms though often found 


• Maciciia Monkeys. 
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fecdinfi there do not as a rule live in it: Kras'' are the commonest^ 
with grey and black **Lotong^'' ifonkej-s, many smail Squirrels 
but not the very large ones. Ruininants are particularly fnnd of 
this region, both for feeding and resting^ the Wild Ox, the Sambhur 
fleer, blouse Deer and to a less extent the Barking Deer all being 
attracted by the succulent stems and fresh green leaves. 

Of the true forest, old jungle proper, there are many variations, 
for it may occur from sea-level to high tjp on the mountains. 
Swampy forest areas depend on the kind of tree, hardwoods being 
rather more open but as a rule on mountain and plain there is 
a comparatively small number of enormous tree trunks, a goodly 
number of lesser saplings and a great many thin wilhhies about 
the height of one's head and more or less profusely leaved, $o that 
though offering no great obstruction to movement the field of view 
is comparatively limited. Movement on the ground is still easy 
but as every tree intermingles with the branches of Its neighbour. 
Squirrels and even Monkeys may move leisurely about without 
more commotion than would attract the attention of a trained ear: 
in fact the best time to look for animals U the earlv morning when 
most of Ihcm feed—the dew or rain is then still heavy on the 
branches and the slightest movement sends down a shower of drops 
which could hardly escape the notice of the most unobservant. 

The climate of Sarawak is as a whole one of damp heat, the 
annual rainfall varying from 1SC^50Q inches, mostly falling in the 
wet season—the '^landas’^ — between September and :^^arch, the 
rest of the year being comparatively fine and dry. A comparison of 
five years rainfall readings, taken at various lowland novemmenl 
Stations throughout the country, shows that at all seasons the Baram 
District and region to the North is rather wetter than the coastal 
area from Sibu to Bintnlu: Kuching and Western Sarawak have 
the usual dry season but for some reason have a very pronounced 
wet one and constitute the wettest part of the lowland countr>' in 
Sarawak. 

Much of Sarawak is an extensive plain, sometimes flat and 
sometimes undulating, remarkable in that scattered about are a 
number of hills, sometimes Granite, sometimes Kimffitone, Some¬ 
times quite isolated, sometimes more or less continuous for some 
way, but all within a few hundred ft, of IWO ft. high. The 
interior of Sarawak bordering on Netherlands India Territory is 
rather different, nothing but a succession of steep, broken hills some 
of which culminate in peaks 6 and 7000 ft. high: owing to the 
hflly nature of these parts one's view from anv mountain top is 
so restricted by the neighbouring hills that fshort of using an 
aeroplane) it is Impossible to get a general idea of the lie of this 
part^ of the country as a w^hole and the awmge map presents a 
continunus chain of mountains stretching ncarlv the len^h of 
SarawaJ:, in a N. E, & S, W. direction. Actually there are two 
or three breaks in the continuity of these mountainSp how many 
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more it is impossible to say, lor the hills somelimes give the im¬ 
pression of being interlocking spurs fonn adjacent mountain masses 
between which flows a river in its deep gorge, which may or may 
not eventually break the continuity of the chain. 

Startine in the West of Sarawak there are two apparently 
isolated mountains, Poi and Pentissen, from 4000 ft, to tjJOO t. 
rtspcctively, probably representing spurs of the neiRhIJourtng 
Baiang Mts. froin across the bolder; to the N. E. ^arated from 
Mt. Pcnrbiscn hv about SO miles of lowland, nse the Kalmkang Mis. 
running some 70 miles in this direction and maintaining an average 
ahititude of about 3000 ft. Towards Lobok .4ntu on the Sarawa-: 
side these mountains dip down to sea level and m many places 
become discontinuous to rise again to the Xtirthward. still 
broken, as the Batang Lupar Mts. which still further to the North 
attain an altittule of about 3000 ft. and appear to run contmiioiisly 
parallel to (he Rejang River until they may join up with MU. Bulan 
and Tibang, peaks some 7000 ft, high, forming the source of this and 
many other rivers. This and the country immediately further 
North is the only important part of Sarawak I have not yet visited 
but there is no doubt about its hilliness and on proceeding in^ the 
interfnr from Lio Matii on the Barani River the Pa Mamho Range 
some 6000 ft, high is encountered coming up from the 
running steadilv for perhaps over 100 miles to the N. E. m 
end in ^it. Murud, nearly 8000 ft, high. This range of mountains is 
pierced once by a steep, vertical and quite impassable gorge m 
which runs the Baram River (here known as the Pa Klaping) as 
it emerges from an extci],*i!ve plateau some .3-—4000 ft. high to the 
F.astward of these mountains. Mt. Murad appears to mark the 
end of this range for there a marked gap at its Northern end, 
but in the neighbourhond of Batu Lawi* in the Ulu Limbang the 
mountains again appear in a high unbroken chain steadily running 
North Eastward into the head waters of the Trusan; at the source 
of the I’rusan River (here the Pa Kclalang) is a fertile valley' 
at an aliitude of some 30DO ft. where the local Murats have ™de 
irrigated rice fields, and these mountains T have mentioned 
clearly cut across this valley to form a watershed between the Pa 
Kelalangon the Sarawak side ami the Pa Bawan on ihc Netherlands 
India side, in the valley of which the local Muruts have similar 
irrigated rice fields. By now one is close to the border of the 
British North Romeo Comnany’s territory, into which the hills 
appear to run some W'ay; I have no itifonuatimi about this 
hevond its general hilliness and this high range of hills must extend 
well towards Mt. Kinabalu some 13,500 ft. high and not so very far 

i hnve mne \nio the Ite of the coontn' in litlle det^iil 

fnr it has Had a iFiUrpn^npC inflticivcc on the Fauna, hmni near 
Mt. Kinabalu in X. Borneo there appears to nm almosl cnntinnniij^' 

* placfs Ralu Lawi to ihc S. W- wf Mt, Miifud, 

1911] Royal A stalk Sockty. 
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through mosl of Sarawak a high range of hills over 3000 ft. passing 
through the headwaters of the Trusm and Limbang Rivers, crossing 
the Baram River as the Pa ^lambo range, extending further South 
(recently appropriately named the Nieuwenhuis Mt$.) into ills. 
Tibang and Bulan. Here I believe there is a split in the mountains, 
those of the Eatang Lupar and Kalinkang ?^lts. running discon- 
tinoously at a lower altitude along the Sarawak-Xetherlands India 
boundary; I have unCortunately not visited this particular 
neighbourhood hut from what maps there are and from general 
considerations the high mountain range appears to bear more to 
the South and East into Netherlands India Territory as the 
Schwaner Mts. along the true left bank of the Kapuas River and 
however continuous they may be it is impossible either by these 
mountains or by those on fjie Sarawak border to link up Mts. Foi 
and Penrissen with the high Northern chain, for either the broad 
Kapuas River or long stretches of lowlands effectually intm^ene. 

The significiince of this topography is apparent when there 
b found a meagre but most interesting Fauna (consbting of about 
six species of ^uirreSs, two of Rats and iwo of I’ree Shrews) which 
is found only atwve 3000 ft. on motintains such as Kinabalu, Murud^ 
Dulit, Penrissen, Poi and possibly othei^; these Mammals—together 
with many peculiar species of birds—are to be found only on the 
tQ[H of the mountains mentioned and nowhere at all on the their 
lower slopes or cm the surrounding or intervening lowlands but In 
spite of this it is still passible to obtain On Mt$. Penrissen and Pol 
some high altitude ^lammals and Birds characteristic of the top^ 
of Mts. Dulitj Murud and Kinabalu, even though there are in 
many pbces no land bridges 3000 ft. high in between and the species 
in question are quite unknown below that level. Nor is this high 
altitude Fauna uniform, for two Mammals — and a few Birds— 
on [Mts. Peniissen and Poi differ racially from those on [Mts, Murud^ 
Dulit and Kinabalu whilst two others at least occur undiaiiged in 
spite of their Isoladon; furtheri about half this fauna is what one 
might expect—high altitude representatives of more widely 
distributed lowland races but the rest of thb Faunae Including 
many species of Birds, has no lovi^land representative whatsoever. 
This high altitude Fauna which does not go below 3000 ft. is there¬ 
fore discontinuous in its dIsLribution, partly representative of 
lowland races and partly peculiar, as it were but the relic of former 
more widespread perhaps once lowiand species which have been 
pushed up onto often isolated mountain tops by various agencies 
and now exist unchanged in but a few favoured localities. 

A few Mammals never go above sea-level and a few others, 
like the Pig and the Deer, occur Indifferently on mountain tops 
and down l)elow’ but the main Bornean fauna is found commonly 
throughout the lowlands and on hills or the low^er slopes of moun¬ 
tains up to about 5000 ft. and only more rarely above ihat altitude. 
.■\n altitude of about 3000 ft. is therefore of much importance in an 
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underslandins of the local faunas for unbroken series of moun¬ 
tains, together with broad impassable nvers, have limited the 
distribution of not a few species. 

This main Bornean fauna (excluding 
90 to 100 species of Mammals but they arc not unHortnly distnbuted 
LbrouioutThe country i six species differ radally in the North 

East from their representatives in o5t”S 

what is perhaps more apparent in Birds, wherein some *.0 o 
^OO shovTsoch racial differences. The proportion is not 
there is a uniformity of distribution which points to two very defimle 
faunas, one in the North and East, the other to ^e South and JVesl, 
the Baram District in Sarawak and perhaps the Bulungan in Nether¬ 
lands India Territory representing the transitional areas. 

(or at any rate the Baram District) North Eastern or South 
Western races may occur unchanged or as intermediates. 

It would be at any rate thin to divide the Bom^ lowland 
Fauna into two on account of some half dozen racial differences in 
Mammals but fortunately the dis'isioti is nobly supported mrt only 
by more numerous racial differences in Birds but also by the dis¬ 
tribution of various other Mammals. In N. Borneo alone 
there are half a dozen good lowland species which newr occur 
in Sarawak at all and there are some ten others which may be 
found in the Lawas, linibang, and even M far South as the Baram 
Districts but never in Ceniiral or Western Sarawak^ further 
there are six other Mammals which are common enough in 
K, Borneo but exceptionally rare in Sarawak or Western Borneo 
where they have been taken but once or twice. I cannot however 
recall a single Central or Western Sarawak ^ecies which dote not 
occur in N. Borneo, nor is there one which is even oonunon in the 
West but rare in the North. 


More remarkable still the diviaon of the Mammal Fauna 
into N. & E. and S. k W. sections is mildly paralleled by the 
original distribution of some Bornean Natives, for the Iban or Sea 
Dayak occupies much of the South and West, the Mumt and Dusun 
the North and East, the Kayans and “ Kenyahs ” the intervening 
Baram District, a transitional area wherein the other races men¬ 
tioned (notably the Iban) do not occur, except by recent 
immigration. 

There are therefore several divisions of the Mammalian Fauna 
of Borneo: most Mammals are common throughout the country oo 
plains, in the hills or on mountains up to about 3000 ft. above which 
they are not so common; besides this common Fauna there are a 
few Mammals in the North and East racially different from their 
representatives in the South and West, a feiv Mammals found com¬ 
monly the North and East and either very rarely or often not all 
in the South and West. Lastly there is a very small Fauna only 
found on Mountain tops above 3000 ft. 
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Before passinj^ to a detailed account of Bornean Mammals 1 
must rerord my nbli^atioM to the various agencies which have 
made ihis possible; 1 have freely consulted the works of Blanford, 
W'hitehead^ Everett^ the late Mr. Oldfield Thomas and the late 
Dr: Charles HnWt and am particularly indebted to the last for the 
loan of copious ^I.S. notes made by A. H. Everett^ when he con¬ 
templated a ™rk on the Mammals of Borneo. 1 am further 
indebted to the authoriiJes of the British Museum, X^iden 
^fuseum and RafBes ^luscum for permbsion and assbtance in 
e:«amining ihe relevant specimens and am particularly beholden to 
Mr. F. N. Chasen of the last institution for frequent advice^ 
assistance and encounigeinent. To the Government of Sarawak and 
its administrative officers in outstations J owe a debt for facilities 
offered and assistance freely rendered whilst last but not least I 
am personaliy beholden to Mr. C. Jee Koo for his illustrations. 

ORDER T EDENTATA. 

(Sloths p iVrmadillos fit Anteaters), 

The Edentates comprise a number of usually toothle^ animals 
which present such a diversfied appearance and distribution that 
they give the impressioit of a number of Families lumped together 
for convenience. 

Extreme forms include the present small South American 
Sloths and thdr extinct relatives as bi^ a RbinoceroSp together wilh 
the (fairy Anteatpr and the .Armadilloes of the same region. Tn 
S. Africa there b the large Cape Anteater or .Acard Vnk, bisfaire in 
appearance, and side by side the Scaly Anteaters found as well in 
India and Malaya. The scales of the Anteater are not in the least 
comparable to iho&e of the Armadillo of S. America, in fact most 
of the superficial resemblances are due to similar feeding habits so 
lhal con.^idcring the diversity of this' Order generally it is not 
surprising that sfjmc enlerprising Zoologist has sought to remove 
these Scaly Anleaters from its midst. Similarly it has been siig- 
gested that the African and Oriental forms lie separated generically^ 
the former Inckirig any liairs when adult, having a flal^ depressed, 
shovel shaped head and I believe ventral ribs supporting ils 
stomach, analogous to those found in certain Reptiles. 

Manis (Phat^ges) javanicn Desm+ {Plate XI). 

Till? Scaly ANtEATEti: Alalay: TtngUmg; Miirul: Bahiktm: 

This is a very stoutly built animal up tn three feet or more 
in length covered except on the throat, breast, alxiomen and inside 
of the legs with coarse, yellowish brown scales, serially arranged. 
The thickset body, broad, powerful tail about half the total length 
of the animal and the small head with pointed, tapering snout, 
are pwiminent features; the tongue is long and thin, the CKternal 
ear rcduceti, the eyes small anti black, the feet provided with 
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The Scaly Anteater nfanis javanicaf. 
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strong claws. The appearance uf the anrmal js peculiar, back 
high arched, head curried low and clode to the ground, daws of the 
fore feet pointing inwards and upwards, for the jitiinial lias to walk 
on the outer, post-aslal border oi its hands ’ a^ these daws are 
loo long and curved to permit walking on its palms; the down 
curved tail h carried with the tip just clear of the ground. 

The scales are the most peculiar feature and are probably to 
bp regarded as a number of haii^ cemented tugether (soniewhat as 
in a Rhinoceros horn) and are not the same as those of Fish and 
Reptiles, in fact 1 believe in the embr^'o Uic hairs appear before 
the scale and the ridges marking the component hairs may be seen 
on each adult scale, the interfaces between these hairs having in 
the embryonic stage been filled up with eqidermaJ tissue. 

There are a number of coarse short hairs on the under-surface 
and some more protruding beyond the scales on the upper and 
undersides of the uil, more particularly in the posterior region. The 
scales on the Hanks and hind legs are more pointed than those 
else^vhere and have a well inarked median ridge. The scales on 
the hind legs have their free ends pointing straight down in the 
general direction of the long axis of (he limb hut tliose of the fore- 
limbs are arranged spirally, pre-a:vial scales with the free ends 
fxiinting backwards and slightly dowmwards, median ones pointing 
straight back and post-axial ones pointing backwards and slightly 
upwards, an arrangement presumabty to prevent the free tfige of 
the scale from catching in the sod and offering increased resistance 
as tile anJmal digs. 

It is a most accoTuplished excavator and elsewhere its burrows 
may extend a$ much as eight feel inlo the ground with a circular 
dwelling chamber at the end; in Borneo [ have never noticed many 
signs or any marked tendency in captives to go digging, in fact 
they are most often taken in, anti generally make lor, trees. The 
country being forest covered from end to end it is possible that 
it dos^iit visit the grouiul much more than to feed and is able 
to pass from tree to tree, h is o( course a most expert climber 
and will shm up the smoothest tree trunk or post by taking a 
widespread grip with its forelegs and in one motion bringing its 
hind ie^ close up to theruj progressing rather in the manner of a 
** looper Caterpillar; 1 have seen it when walking upside down 
suspending itself solely by its forelegs and, when climbing u{ 3 right, 
grip the tree trunk with its hind feet and tail only, Hie forefeet and 
it body sw^aying freely as It in\'esllgates its surroundings; in this 
position it is said to be able to hold itself, to luck in its head and 
mimic the broken off end of a dead branch, though I have not 
obsened this. The soles of the hind feet are apt^ofiahle, as in an 
aberrant Civet Cal (^Irc/icfij hintarofig) and the tail is of the 
greatest use to it in climbing: in going up it is laid obliquely across 
the trunk and the sharp points of the scales on its edges no doubt 
help to prevent tlie animal from slipping back, whilst in descending 
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head foremost the tail b even more prominent, curling round any 
irregularities and acting as a brake. The tail is furthermore pre¬ 
hensile and specimens may be suspended from a branch by the tail 
only (a distinction also shared by the Binturqng ") though after 
between 5 and 10 minutes the wdghi of the animal h loo much 
for the rail muscles; on the underside of the Lip of the tail there 
is a small bare patch suspected to be sensory. Whilst therefore 
the An teat er b provided with the usual facilities for dig^ng it has 
many specialbatlons towards an arboreal mode if lifep which may 
have been readily adopted by it in such a heavily forested country 
as this: our .Anteater is possibly more arboreal and less fossorial 
than is thought, particularly as true digging animals like Badgers^ 
Porcupines and some Rats are provided with long, tactile whiskers 
for feeling their way in the dark, such aids being quite absent in 
the .-Vntcater. 

It makes no noise beyond a snuffling in its nose* which organ 
is so much in use that ils sense of smell is probably well develop^; 
its sight is poor, at any rate in the day time, and it will bump 
into objects it should easily have avoided: according to general 
accounts it will sit up on its tail and hind legs to take a look round 
but I have never seen It do so> Its sense of hearing is fair and 
at the sound of footsteps ii puts its head between its forelegs, its 
h!t:d leg^ on top of that and the whole is wrapped round by the 
tail Into a scaly ball not to be opened by any ordinaiy' strength. 
Termites are quoted as its usual food but it also takes various kinds 
of ants; in captivity it was always too restless to take any notice 
of (he different fcKsds offered and I used to huve to let mine go in the 
garden under supervision for an hour or so morning and evening 
when it would poke its pointed nose in crevices, under flower pots 
and round the bases of trees to take a number of ants of various 
kinds. Other observers found them to feed on chopped raw meat, 
cooked eggs and rice, unboiled milk and milk puddings. 

Nothing but the stoutest box or cage will hold a captive 
Tengiling,^' for if there Is a plank start^ or a bulge anywhere 
he seems to find it and by dint of partially rolling himself into a 
hall and then expanding, his own strength together with the grip 
obtained by his scales is sufficient to enlarge the hole for his escape. 

A single young one is born at various times (Museum specimens 
in February, March (twice) August and Ck;tober) resembling its 
parents except that it is light yellowish in colour. \''arious o^rvers 
have noted that the young is carried clinging obliquely to the upper 
surface of its mothers tail nnd suppose that in time of danger the 
offspring somehow becomes enclosed in the ball when the toil is 
wrapped round the curled up animal; there are said to be two 
pectoral mammae. 


*Tbc Burmansi faTic>" it caTfe just like a man In th^ jungle but anyone 
who answers thia cuU \s sure to die. 
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The animal is a lowland species in Sarawak not (purring 
above 3000 ft. If as high. Its dried skin is m some demand ^ong 
Chinese for export to their country as medicine and may 
seen in outstations bazaars: at times n realizes ^^30 to ^>40 per 
Dikul rather less then $2000 worth being exported m some years. 
The flesh is said to be good eating, white like vmI, but u 
is not taken in any numbers for food; the Nagas say it must be 
killed before it curls up into a ball and touchp its genital 
with its tongue, when its meat immediately becomes bitter: this 
superstition may have its origin in the musky smell of the ani^, 
which is said to be so strong as to deter dogs from attacking it. 
The best x^nteater story Is comtnon to Borneo and ebewhcre. t^e 
Tenailing '* having thoroughly disturbed a Termites nest, lies 
down with all scales expanded and the wretched anrts, having ^t 
between the scales to attack the supposed corpse, are trapped ^ 
the closing down of these scales and the Ant-eater moves off to the 
nearest pool; having entered the water the Ant-eater opens nis 
scales and licks up the ants as they float about. 

ORDER II SIREXIA. 


(Sea Cows). 

As the name implies, this Order has much to do with^ the 
irngulata, of which the Cow is a typical example; the real i^sition 
of these animals is however obscure, for they appear to hav-e a 
number of things anatomical in common with Elephants notably the 
longitudinal rather than 'vertical succession of the teeth. 

The ’Manatee of W. Africa and S. America and the Dugong of 
the East, are the only Uving representatives but fossils have ^n 
found in California, some parts of Europe and even m Suffolk. 
Stellars Sea Cow, an animal inhabiting the Behring Sea and some 
25 ft. in length, belonged to this Order but has become extinct 
in historical times owing to the rapacity' of blubber hunters. 


Halicore dugong Illig. 

Sea Cow, Malay; ZJoyeag; 

The Sea Cow is entirely marine, a large usually greyish brown 
animal up to 9 ft- in length in males, with a blunt wluskered 
head, thick body, small flippers and no hind limbs, the tail bearing 
two horizontal " flukes.” The skin is hairless except in the region 
of the mouth, which owing to the bend in its jaw bones, opens 
downvp'ards enablinjc this htavy? shorLnecked aniitial to browsc^ lot 
its food on the sea bottom; the upper lip is peculiar in that it is 
cleft and the s3it provided with opposing, stiff, blunt bnsilcs not 
unlike those of a Porcupine, the whole apparatm, logemer with 
sotne scrubbing bimh-iike stiff bristles in the lower jaWj enabling 
it to collect its food, marine plants like Zostera or in the Malaj-an 
resfon a Phanerogram known as “ Daun SelU ’’ (Ealtahis flfijrojder). 
Its teeth are most remarkable for tbe molars or grinders are t^-placed 
from behind forward as in the Elephant, the youngest teeth being 
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the posterior ones and ihe parlllions between the various mciljirs 
slight and [xirous; as many as five molars may appear^ though 
beldam all at once, and U Ls even more suq>rbing that whiJst theiie 
iceth show signs of great wear in coping with gritty matter taken 
up with food, stomach contents show that the actual lea%^cs arc 
hardly at ah bruised by these teeth. Incbor teeth arc pre^nt, 
two of which in the upper jaws ot males may project a little lorwarri 
and downward as tusks; they resemble Rodents incisors in being 
covered front and sid^ with hard enamel ^ Jeaving a chisel shaped 
edge; their use is uncertain, scarred animals that have been recorded 
are just as likiy to have been wounded in fighting as to have rtibbed 
against coral or rocks on the sea bottom, 

Not long ago Dugongs were sufficiently numerous near Tanjong 
Datu to be worth hunting and were, harpooned at night from a 
boat, in the light of a redector lamp; they were exceptionally wary 
and it was recorded that the spear required tittle or no barb^ once 
tiie poLut entered the animal the skin and fiesh exerting a grip 
sufficiently strong lo hold the beast. It was said that the length 
of attached to the harpoon should be 40 ft., the length of 
the aJiimah Lntesiine. 

Save lor an occasional one in a fish-trap the animals are now 
no longer molested and Qugongs are I believe plentiful; apparently 
they rest out in deep water during the day and the broad swathca 
cut in the sea-grass in shallow water Indicate their nightiy \dsits. 

I he meat is considered second to none for eating^ some Malays 
requiring the aniiriars throat to be cut^ latecomers apparenlly 
slautly asserting that it is a kind of fish. 

\Vherever the Dugong appears in numbers elsewhere It has 
been much hunttd for profiL, a beast of 5 cwt. providing about 10 
galioDs oi an odourless^ tasteless oil used as a substitute for cctd 
liver Oil; the hide irray be used as katber and the meat is said 
to resemble beef when cooked. The eye is small and may, on 
capture of the animal, exude a dear mucous resembling tears, which 
in young animab is much valued as a love potion hy Malays. 

Sea Cows and J^Iermaids ate synonymous with many people 
hut it is not clear how the Idea originated; considering the myth 
is found in many places far from the haunts of these animals, that 
the niyLhical being often lacked a “ fish tail and that the teats 
of a Dugong are siluated under the armpits and not op any raised 
pecioral swelling resembling the human form^ ft is hard to see how 
this story has come about; the appearance in the sea of an uglVj 
uprightr whiskery head about every three to five minutes does not 
come up to my expectations of a Siren and it seems more likely 
that Mermaids having already originated, the existing Slrenians 
were conveniently cited to convince the credulous of the truth of 
the sLortes. 

As it depends for its food on a rocky, weedy bottom it is not 
common in all the coast parts of Sarawak, some of which are muddyj - 
where the silt brought doivn by the rivers prevents marine plant 
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life' they may occasionally be seen off Tanjong Datii, or 

Kcdurong Pi. and are said to be sometimes taken in the fch traps 
in the Limbang and Lawas Dbtrict to the North. Boili sigl* and 
hearing are said to be very keen and all one usually is a 
whiskery head surmounting an upright pair of shoulders rising out 

of the water at imervals. .. . , 

They arc usualiy seen dngly but the female is said to be very 
solicitious both of its young and its mate. 

ORDER in CETACEA* 


(VVhaJeSj Dolphins & Porpoises). 

Whales are no less Mammals because they happen to swim 
in the sea Uke most Fishes than are Bats who happen to fly m 
the air with most Birds; numerous anatomical features^f wln^ 
the suckling of their young is a criterion—prove the Whales to be 
Mammals but their nearest relatives in this Class arc still uncertain. 
By some it b held that they are anatomically nesnest to a hypothe¬ 
tical Pro-Mammalia, something neither Reptilian nor yet quite 
Manunalian ; others going by internal anatomy pick the Edentate^ 
the extinct Sloths and the like—in the free-for-all bunt for cousins 
to the Cetacea, whilst a more reasonable (superficially) view b to 
connect them with' the Carnivores, the Otter, Seal and Sea Elephant 
inthcating the plasticity of the flesh-eaters towards an aquatic 
life; a certain amount of fossil material supports thb school of 
thought. Disregarding the Sirenia or Sea Cows—equally cousinless 
— ^Whales are most often allied anatomically with the Ungulates, 
the Deer, Sheep, Oxen tribe and this is supported in an amaiing 
way by blood precipitation tests; .4nti-Cetaccan serum ^yes 
reaction with the Pig, 70% with the Deer but no reaction with 
Rhinos, Tapirs and Horses nor with the Carnivora, 

The Cetacea may be divided into two groups, wdlh and without 
teeth in an adult state. The latter constitute the “ WTialc-Bone ” 
WTialcs, as a matter of fact in an embryo state sporting teeth and 
even hair; they obtain th«r food in a characterbdc way, for by open¬ 
ing their enormous mouth a large quantity of sea water is enclosed 
together with a number of minute organisms, the largest being the 
“Sea Butterflies,’' flattened, free swimming shell-less Snads; 
the mouthful of water is then espclled but rows of flexible 
“ balleen " plates, hanging vertically along the edge of the mouth, 
strain this water causing all extraneous matter to remain behind 
entangled in the feathery edges and free ends of these plates. 
These minute particles form the food of the Tirorld'a larg^t animals, 
Wliales some 90 ft. long, whose ^Uet is yet too small for ihrm 
to accomodate a decent sized Herring. 

Of the toothed WTiales, the Sperm \\Tiale is the best known on 
account of its oil, ambergris and general sporting pn^risitics, 
relying largely for its food on Cuttle Hsh, Squids and the like. The 
Killer I\Tiale is fairly well known, feeding on Fish, Seals and even 
other MTiales, a number of Killers combining to force open the 
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victims mouthy for even a WTiale must drown like any other Afanima] 
if unable to breathe. In this respect all Cetacea mu$t come to the 
surface at intervals to blow/' that is to expel the used air from 
their lungs and take in a fresh supply, the spout ” of a Whale 
being mob tore condensed from its breath, together with the sea 
water in the oeighbourhcHxS of Us nostrils, being blown up as spray; 
Poipoises and Dolphins blow so quickly that no spout is noticeable 
as in the slower Whalcss. 

Lastly come the Porpoises and Dolphin.^, the latter with a long, 
proyacting^ toothed beak, the former with blunt rounded muzzles. 
Some Dolphins of the genus S&ialm are peculiar in that in China 
and the Amazon they live hundreds of miles up river and possibly 
never see the sea at all; a sfiuilar but estuarine spedes b found in 
Borneo. 

Dolphins and Porpoises are hut little prized by the natives 
for food or oil. 

SUB ORDER ODONTOCETAE. 

(Dolphins, Porpoises, Killer & Sperm Whales), 
Delphitiug irmlayanns Less. 

The ala van Dolphus’, 

Not actually recorded from Borneo hut doubtless occurring. 
Sotalia borneensis Lydekker. 

The White Dolphin, 

Several of this pculiar DolphtD have been taken at the mouth 
of ihe Sarawak River, fine animals some seven feet long with 
pure white glossy skins marbled wilh grey spots on the back, a 
pat[eru which may have given rise to the illusion of the Spotted 
Dolphin (jSfcntfjf Dcipkinas gr even Sotalia tentiginosiis) in 
Bornean waters. 

This is the only Dolphin apparently recorded from these parts 
but the Malayan Common Dolphin {Ddphifin$ maiayanus) no 
doubt occurs; I believe it is a uniform ashy grey, rather lighter 
below. 

The first specimen was taken by Mr. E. Hose near Tanjong 
Sipang and they have since been taken a mile or so up the Santu- 
bong branch of the Kuching River; they are said by the native 
to only come inshore for breeding purposes. 

I once {September) observed a shoal of about a dozen near 
Santubong, the pointed dorsal fin being rather conspicuous, their 
steel grey warship-like colour and leisurely movements being in 
striking constrast to the other two species w'hkh appear dark and 
are more lively as a rule. 

Orcaeila brevlrostria Owen. 

The Large Ini>ian Porpoise, 

This is a large animal up to about 7 ft, of a dark slaty blue, 
almost bhckj colour with a very blunt rounded snout; it is often 
seen in rivers which it ascends with the tide. 
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We have ihc skin and skeleton of one from Buntal, distm^ish^ 
by the small Hoisal fin only an inch or more high but sufficient to 
differentiate it from other local Porpoise, 

Phocaena (Neomeris) phocenoides Cuv. 

The Small Indian Porpoise; Malay: L^mba lomba . 

This ranges up to 4 or S ft. m length and is bbck in colo^: 
it may occur in flocks, or often quite solitary and is more or less 

eituarinfi or littoral. _ , t 

Though there is no dorsal fm there is a slight ridge towards the 
upper side of the tail. This is the commonest species and wc 
have five from the mouths of the Sarawak River. 

Orca gladiator Bonnat. 

Killer Whale. 

A specimen of this WTiale was cast ashore at Jlin and the 
skeleton preserved in the Sarawak Museum, The animal occurs at 
wide intervals in the Indian and Pacilic Octuns. ^ 

It is said to have a very long upstanding pomtM do^ nn 
showing when swimming, whilst the formidable teeth and blac 
and white colour serve to distinguish it, 

Physeter macroccphalus L. 

The Sperm Whale. 

The hollow tooth of a Sperm Whale was used as a rec^tacle 
and as part of a bunch of charms formerly telonpng to a 
and now in the Sarawak Museum. The on^n of ^ 

course unknown but no doubt obtained in the conr« of trade and 
it is not impossible that Sperm Whales occu^ m 
for they haw been known in the Straits of Malacca and of co 

iu Japan. 

SUB-ORDER MYSTACOCOETI. 

(Right, pinner, Hump Back or Rborqual UTiales), 

Balaenoptera schlegelii Flower. 

FINNER OR Rhorqual Whaie. Malay; Ikan Paui. 

This Ls the Whale most often washed up, though even that 
is of rare occurrence. A monster 66 ft. bng w^ washed up at 
Simatan and its skeleton, collected by Mr. Shelford, mount^ near 
Iho Museum; it is said that six Malays were able to sit 
easily of its mouth whilst at a later period all the ^8^, Croc^lra 
and Monitor Lizards for miles around jplhcred ^ *. 

stinking flesh. Shelford mentions that it should probably te 
B. musevlut Flower, the appearance of which not ^ 

It is probably conspedfic with B. cusirdta, su(± a source 0 P 
in Nw Zealand waters during former times, 
in any way connected with WTialing for though Whalem 
passed it on their way to other grounds it was given a wide berth 
on account of pirates and for other reasons. 
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This IB of course one of the Whalc-Bonc UTiaies; Ihc colour 
IB dark grey-biue above^ white beloWp the dorsal hn large and highu 
the flippers relatively slender and smaU. From the chin to the 
middle of Uie belly are ihe usual bngitadinal furro¥^^ about 50 in 
number. 

ORDER IV TOGUL.\TA. 

Many diverse looking Manimals are included in this Order 
but all are diaracterized by modifleation of Eeeth and stomach to 
their herbivorous habits. GiraifeSj Pigs^ AntelopeSj Sheep^ Goals, 
Elephants^ Rhinoceros^ Tapifs, Hippopotamus^ Cows^ Mouse Deer, 
Camels and Horses all go in this Order, which lends itself to 
unlimited sub-division though by no means all ol the groups are 
found in the Oriental Region. 

SUB-ORDER PROBOSCIDEA. 

Nowadays everyone knows a certain amount about Elephants 
but as they have only a very local interest in Borneo it is hardly 
necessary to go into genera] details here. 

Elephas indictis Cuv. 

Asiatic Elephant. Malay: Gajah. 

Bornean elephants are rather a problem, for whilst those of 
N. Borneo have most probably been introduced, there is m the 
Museum here part of a fos^l molar tooth of an Indian Elephant 
taken from a cre%ice m ihe limestone near Bau in Upper Sarawak; 
the specimen consists of four and part of a fifth distal sections of 
the first of the two premoiai^ in the upper jaw and indicates that 
Elephants existed sometime ago in parts of Borneo where there are 
at present no other traces of them. * 

No recent information is available about the Elephants ol 
N. Borneo but St. John records them in his well known book as 
being numerous in the neighbourhood of Cape Ueang on the N. E. 
corner of BomcOj herds of 50 and 100 being mentioned and the 
tusks running up to 6 ft. in length. Their present distribution is not 
well defined but they do not come anywhere near Sarawak and 
have a suspiciously restricted range even in N. Borneo; sections 
of their tusks are often worn In the Lawas district as bangles and 
the Dayaks have a poor opinion of the Elephants fighting powers, 
for it Is too clumsy to protect itself from a party of them armed 
with ^jears. 

The origin of these Elephants is obscure and their first 
appearance is recorded by Pigafetli, chronicler to Magellan, who ou 
the occasion of a visit to Brunei in 1521 mentions that they were 
conveyed to the palace on ^"caparboned depbants.^' Hunt visited 
the Sulu Islands in 1S14 and found the elephants there to be neither 
useful nor ornamentd, for whereas they had been formerly used 
in Siam for religious pmposes, a change in religion had left them 

* \nalher fcidtefl ElephantV tfmth a?ciB5 tO hive been $eHl home in 
but details are lacking; Gertrude Jswb ** R-ajab of Sarawak" Vul. II, p. 
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uneinployod, whtnce they de’i'eloped into a nuisance, St. John s 
story is the most usually accepietJ onC|i that the E. India Co. (about 
1750) presented the Sultan of Sulu with a herd of Elephants (though 
1 don’t know where his information came from); it was a tactless 
thing to present more elephants when they or their memory were 
already a burden to the Sidu Islands and it is not nnreponable to 
suppose that the Sultan diverted them to the nearest mainland with 
a sigh of relief. Their distribution bears this out, for they are 
conhned to a comparatively small strip of N. Borneo in the 
neighbourhood of these islands; it has been objected that presuming 
only a few to have been given and let loose at first there is probably 
not sulfident lime for these slow breeding animals to reach their 
alleged numbers but short of the ill effects of inbreeding one might 
imagine Borneo to be overrun with several million Elephants, if 
Darwin’s classic estimate of their birth rate be corrwt. • 

Borneo has of course been visited by many outside races, such 
as Javanese and Hindus, the last of whom may have used Elephants 
and certainly left behind a number of Elephant Gods-^anesa— 
mostly in Dutch Borneo but on one occasion at Limbang in Sarawak. 
Parvathi is said to have accused Siva of infidelity and assaulted 
her; Ganesa their son, intervening on behalf of his mother, had his 
head cut oil, whereupon Siva upbraided Parvathi, who called upon 
soldiers to cut off the head of the first animal they met to replace 
that of Ganesa: an Elephant was the first encountered and Ganesa 
was miraculously restored to life with its head. 

The races of the Elephant are not very dear but the Malayan 
form has been separated as E, m, kirsutui on account of ils general 
hairiness* and on other characters; similarly the Sumatran one hw 
long been separated as being more slender generally, ^differing in. 
skeleton and teeth and shape of ear, in longer and thinner trunk, 
more eicpanded tip of tail with longer and stronger bristles. How 
far these races can be upheld remains to be seen but it mi^t be 
worth while for someone to make a detailed study of the Bornean 
Elephant to see which of the proposed races it more nearly resembles 
and in which it presumably h^ its origin. 

Mastodon lalidens Clift. 

There was brought to Everett from the Jungle near Brunei and 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Zoological Society a tooth 
assigned to this extinct species of Elephant^ the specufion was tho 
crown of the 3rd and last left upper molar, consisting of 5 transverse 
ridges and a “ talon,” tie whole measuring 6-3 ins. long and 2'95 n^. 
wide at first ridge, Similar specimens are known from the Siwalik 
hills, from Burma and from Perim, but they are all a little larger 
suggesting that the Bornean tooth may belo^ to a dwarf race; it 
merges into other species recorded from Mindanao, Sumatra and 
Malacca. _ ____ 

• coniicrvative estimalf of the oBsprin^ of a pair <jf Elephants attained 
nmet^eii mtllictft In about ^'00 voart. 

■ T am iniormed Lhsii Ibb b pnly a patholoficiil chiuacter. 
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SUB-ORDER PERISSaDACT\XA. 

In spite of th^ rather feaisonie looking name this sub-order i5 
remarkable for containing Ungulate maniinals with an uneven 
nuinber of Toes and includes the Horses, Rhinos and Tapirs. 

Family Eqnidae. 

There are of course no feral horses in Borneo but Ponies of 
varying degrees of wildness are a prominent feature in some places, 
though beyond that they occur in many parts of the Archipelago 
their real origin appears to be uncertain. There are howex^er two 
main stocks from which domestic horses have sprung, a Xorthem 
Mongolian and a Southern Arabian race, the skuU of the former 
showing no trace of the depression corresponding to the prc-orbital 
tear pits (as found in Deer), the skull of the latter showing some 
such trace in a vaiydng degree according to its interbreeding: more 
remarkable stilly a slight depression in the skull of the Bornean 
pony indicates an infusion of Arab blood at some time in its an¬ 
cestry ^ a conclusion also supported by the shape of its molar teeth; 

Family Tapiridae, 

The appearance of the Tapir is familiar to most people from 
pictures but whilst found in Malaya and Sumatra it is altogether 
absent from Borneo; another species is found in S. .America and 
fossils have been found in France and Germany^ and even in Suffolk. 

In spite of related statements to the contraryj there has so 
far been no authentic record of a Bornean Tapir and though natives 
sometimes assert their pris^oe their stories have so far never held 
water; a Sadong Malay described in correct detail to Everett the 
appearance of a Tapir he had killed in Dutch Borneo but the teeth 
he produced in evidence we»'e those of a Rhinoceros. 

Borneo is too well known for such an animal as a Tapir to 
have so far escaped notice though popular prejudicfit both here and 
at home, is rather in favour of it; older natural histories usually 
Included Borneo in its range and, stimulated by certain N. Bornean 
stamps, one fully ejipects to find them on first arriving in the 
countiy. 

Family Rhinocerotidae, 

Judging by the number of fossil forms throughout the world 
this must have been at one time a large and most successful Family; 
at present there are but two .African and three Asiatic surviving 
species, one of the last occurring in BomeOr 

The Indian form is an immense beast, the Javan one smaller, 
rather hairy and with one or sometimes no horn, the Sumatran and 
Bornean one being the smaJI^t and most hairy of all, as well as 
possessing two horns. .All three are distinguished from thdr 
African cou$ins by the presence of incisor teeth in the lower jaw and 
particularly in the “ armour platingeffect caused by folds in the 
skin, one fold in the neck region^ a very marked shoulder crease 

a smaller one before the hind leg. 
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Our Rhinoceros resembles more than anythinR an enormous 
pig about 4 ft, high and S ft. long, usually quite black but sometinies 
greyish as in the Javan species and with a lot of stiffish hairs 
standing out. sometimes aii over it but forming tufts on the ears 
and tail: the skin is very thick, as much as half an inch in some 
parts and with three well marked folds in neck, shoulder and hind 
quarters. This Rhinoceros aivfays has tvro hoiro and occurs in 
Sumatra, Malaya, Burma, Assam and Siam and is not to be con¬ 
fused with the single homed Javan Rhinoceros of Java, Sumatra 
and Malaya; in some females of the latter the horn is I believe 
occasionally absent but the Sumatran Rhinoceros may be at once 
distinguished from the Javan one by hating only one pair of lower 
incisor teeth instead of two paiia. a point worth bearing in mind as 
it is still a little uncertain if both do not occur in Borneo. 
Rhinoceros (Cera lor hinqs) sumairanus Rafil. 

Th£ Sumatra^ Rhtnocfros. Malay: Batfak'^ Iban: SfM' 
marjf, Murut; Tembeiun^aH; Tagalt Camttttsur; Dusun: Tampak.^ 

The Rhinoceros in Borneo is the smallest of all in size and is 
by no means a prepossessing animal, though as 1 shall have occiaion 
to mention later it is one of the most popular among the natives. 
It is usually a solitary, wary' and inoffensive beast, though several 
have at times been recorded together; owing to persecution it has 
become most retiring and if it suspects men oo its trail may leave 
the neighbourhood for another as much as two or three days 
distant. It much prefeis to run rather than fight though from all 
accounts can put up a good show when wounded and cornered, 
curiously enough rushing upon its enemies open mouthed and 
attempting to bite with its sharp chisel-like indsor teeth rather 
than uang its horn. 

It is a browser, feeding on twigs and leaves, knocking down 
small saplings, making a great noise about its feeding and^ leaving 
a brnad path of broken trees and tramp’ed undergrowth; it is not 
particular about what sort of country it inhabits, being found from 
the tops of mouBtains down on to the plains though as tliese are 
more likely inhabited and cultivated it is much less often found 
there. They are said be fond of a muddy bath by the river si^ 
and 1 have seen the tracks where they and many pigs wallowed in 
the hollows of a mountain ridge. 

It is hard to give any esact localities hut they occur in the 
mountainous region in the Lawas interior, various places in the 
far interior of the Baram and Re Jang Rivera, occasionally straying 
as far down as the Ulus of Mukih and Oya but is not found on 
the left hank of the Rejang or down into Saribas and Sarawak 
proper. In fact it is a most unsatisfactory animal to look for, 
there is no very certnin locality but it is sure to be a long way 
from houses so that it requires some trouble to get in its neighbour¬ 
hood and it may be several days on short rations if one is to follow 
the animal up to a finish. 

1931 ] Royal Asialic Society, 
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Ri]ins>ceros hom is greatly valued by ihe Cbinese for making 
medicine and commands an Lmmense; price; ike bngjest hom in the 
Mu$enrti measureis I think 19 ins, but though they are not usually as 
long a$ this a dead Rhinoceros may be converted Into as much as 
$2—300. In fact since Dayaks and others no longer take heads and 
there is a cerlaiD amount of safety in peoetraling the interior^ parties 
of them in the off-season when their padi farms don^t require atten¬ 
tion move away for a few months and combine pleasure with profit 
in Rhinoceros hunting. In many parts frequented by the Rhinoceros 
there are no settled houses or villages but small bands of natives 
such as Punans and Ukits roam about living on what the^' shoot^ 
cnltivating no crops, making no permanent houses and of course 
fully aware of the value of a Rhinoceros. Now there can at the 
moment be uo fear of Rhinoceros becoming scarce for as many as 
J6 trophies were brought into Belaga in two years not so long ago 
and I have met men who have claimed to have shot over 30 in the 
conrse of their life time^ but it must be evident that such a slow 
breeding animal cannot stand destruction for long at this rate so 
that the matter will one day have to be attended to. The wandering 
Punan or Ukit, armed with a blow-pipe and inhabiting the same 
country as the Rhino has surely every right to shoot if he wants to 
as his forefathers used to do and anway it would be impossible to 
control him in this as it is in many other matlers; the Dayak out 
for a holiday and to make some money as well b probably the chief 
destroyer^ for he owns a breech loading twelve bore with buckshot 
and is thus much better equipped, though a recrent Order which T 
shall refer to later has depri^^ him of much of this advantage. 

Reserv'es so successfully made In other countries are impossible 
to enforce here owing to the remoteness of the animal's haunts, 
the presence of these wandering tribes and it must be admitted to 
the inconstant nature of the Rhino itself. In India 1 believe female 
Rhinoceros are presented but it would be just as difficult for a native 
to follow the rule here as It now is for him to keep within the 
pre?>ent Order that no Rhino with a horn of less than 4 ins, nuy 
be shot: they are presented altogether in N. Borneo but it would 
be a more popular move here^ no less effective, to suppress the 
demand for its hom among the Chinese. Fortunately the Rhino¬ 
ceros has been helped Indirectly in another way for it seems to 
have been evident that breech loading 12 bores were becoming more 
numerous In the country than was consistent with safety and in 
future only muzzle iciadbg guns are to be sold * the inferiority of 
the weapon and difficulty of obtaining powder will be in the Rhino’s 
favour, whilst the present cheap American 12 bores cannot be 
pected to last v^ty long. 

There are a few odd points of interest about the animal; it is 
said to always deposit its excrement in the same spot and natives by 
patiently watching its jamban ** sometimes shoot a specimen j 

•This has iraost utiforiunately not mme into force. 
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other natives deny this and aver that having deposited its cxcremeiit 
in a stream It turns round and eats the stupefied fish that come 
to the surface. The male or^an is most peculiar as it has an indi¬ 
cation of the crossrbar or " palang/^ as ardfically inserted by such 
tribes as the KayansT Kenyahs and some Dayaks. Rhinoceros are 
said to snore loudly when asleep and thus someUincs betray 
themselves to hunters. 

Fossil teeth have been recorded from &3xawak from a d^th 
of as much as 60 ft. at Faku in Upper Sarawak, where the animal 
is of course now unknown alive; it is amusing to recall that the 
teeth were assigned to R. Si^ndakus and the bones associated with 
them to the present species, R. mm^lrersshu 

SUB-ORDER ARTIODACTYIA. 

(The Even Toed Ungulates). 

This ts at present the most successful Ungulate group and is 
distributed all over the world, including all the Cattle, Antelopes, 
Deer, Pip and remaining Runimanls. 

Group I 
Family Suidae. 

The Pigs (with the Hippopotamus who hardly concerns us 
here) are distinguished from the rest of the Artiodactyla by the 
cusps of their molar teethp which retain a more or le$$ primitive, 
conical or pyranirdicaJ shape (known as Btmodont whilst the 
cusps of the molars of Sheep, Deer and Ojsen are modified into 
crescentic ridges (known as “ Selenodont 

Pigs reach their maximum devdopmenr in Africa and the East 
though of course extending into Europe, most of them remarkable 
for one or more warty protniberances on the face. The origin of 
domestic Pigs has neve? been settled though it is more than probable 
that some wild Pi^ are stra>'s, which may perhaps account for 
some of the unejspected "species" that turn up m Borneo and 
elsewhere. 

Sus barhafus barbatus Mull. 

The BEAnDFJO Pic, Malay: Babi Utan; Dayak: Jami 
Tagal^ Ulak: Murut: Basing (?); Dusun: Bakas$; Ugok^ 
(Domestic); Bara wan: Bikuoi tamA; Bintulu & Kalabit: Bakak; 
Miri: San; Kay an: BabuL 

The Bearded Pig is found in Sumatra, rarely in the Malay 
Peninsula and some islands but is ver>" common in Borneo where 
so far it is the only species really known, though some others have 
been doubtfully recorded. The British hfuseum has an undoubted 
skull of the Javan Wart Hog (5, verrucosus), taken by Wallace in 
the Upper Sadong, but it is possible that W'altace mixed this and 
others of his spedmens a$ regards localities and the animal has 
never been taken again: I believe the same skull, which is of course 
ever so much shorter in the snout than any bar bat ms skull, was 
later attributed to the Bornean form of S. a varied 
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c^cfr for a skull whidi may well have not come from Borneo at 
all Another mythical Bornean Pig is S. hngirosirh Nehrinp, 
resting on a single specifnen killed by Grabowsky near the Kuala 
Kapuas, verj^ large, dark haired and with two in^rt like skin-folds 
on the face, supposed to at once diiTerentiatc Lt from other pigs 
taken at the same time; it has however been since relegated to an 
ordinary Bearded Pig. Sus garganfm is another supposed Pig; 
the skull some three indies longer than any known barbaius skull 
but there is a good deal of myster>" about the animal itself, 
especially as the only other known specimen Is but doubtfully re¬ 
corded from Java. 

Anyone shooting a number of Pigs in different stages of 
growth might easily think there were several kinds. V'ery old boars 
are quite chalky w^hite, even to the tuft of hairs on the movable 
pair of warts situated on the upper surface of the snout over the 
tushes; slightly younger spedmens are more yellowish and have a 
darker patch of bristles on the snout by which they may be recog¬ 
nized at a distance. Half grown specimens In which the testes have 
not descended (they are not very prominent In adults^ just a slight 
swelling with a groove) are like the sovt's and are quite unlike the 
adult boars; young boars are usually a dark grey mth a w'h[>Tl 
of hairs orr the snout where the w^arts are going to appear, this 
whorl being whitish strongly Contrasting with the rather dark black 
of the muzzle. Sows are a rather lighter grey with a pink nose, 
black muzzle and a whitish w^horl over the short tushes, where the 
wart does not of course grow to any size: there arc a number of 
whitish hairs on the checks and usually a well marked patch on the 
crown, the long bristles* down the ridged back varvang from dark 
to light yellowish compared with the grey flanks, the whole sug¬ 
gesting to a varying extent a white crown spot and dor^l stripe. 
The stocldn;^ and tail are a darker brown; the iris Is white but 
much duller in young animals. 

Sucking pigs appear to be dark brown with three narrow 
longitudinal yellow^ ochre stripes along the flanks and traces of 
fourth and fifth stripes near the elbow joint’ striped house piglets 
arc rare in Borneo—in fact TVe only seen but one and that had 
much broader, lighter, whitish yellow stripes not particularly like 
the wild ones. Both striped and plain ones occur together in 
domestic litters and it is said in wild ones also. The ^mung arc 
usually bom about January and may be seen up to July, 

Pi^ are subjected to irregular migrations, seeming to follow 
the fruit w^hen in season so that one year a particular spot may 
swarm with them but not be troubled again for many j'ears after. 
The actual individuals are not met in more than twos and threes 
until it comes to swimming across rivers when there may be any¬ 
thing from 30*J00: the aborigines wait all day in favoured spot 3 on 
the river for “ babi sebrang," as they can be caught in the water 

* These eonstittilE the Pig'a btisllcs ** of cotumerte. 
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and held until a blow on the nose ^Ith a slick finishes them off. 
They swim well but low in the water, just the snout and ctown 
showing and though they don*i sink when hitj one^ bullets seetti 
to richoet off the water and one might as w^ell wait for them to 
come to land. In the evenings upriver it is a common sight to 
see them loafing about on shingle banks before crossing and as a mle 
they choose a shall owish place where the noise of the muning 
water as a matter of fact enables one to get fairly close to them 
in a boat’ downriver they are said to cross more frequently just 
after it has rained^ though 1 don^t know how much truth there is 
in this. 

Dro^^ of Pigs are a nuisance, in fact are vermin, desiroving 
ciopSt rooting up roads, in remote parts taking little notice of shols 
and arc said to have been killed with a parangNow that heads 
are no longer taken, Pigs are the main object of a hunt, by no 
means a tame one for wounded boars may charge home, grunting 
and chocking their tusks and I knew^ one man who w'as up^t and 
killed in ^ch an encounter, accidents to arms and le^ 
unusual. They are of course much hunted with dogs which are 
most clever in circling rounnd the beast at bay and engaging its 
attention until someone comes up but ii Is a strenuous and not 
always successful pastime; except on river banks pigs are most 
often seen in coastal areas of an early morning as they move 
up from the sea shore to rest on the mountain sides during the heat 
pf the day: in the jungle itself the aborigine b an adept at hearing 
p]^ some way off* when a cautious approach and a short wait 
generally gives an apnortimity for a shot. Most often one bears 
two or three farm-yard like grunts which put one on the “ qui vive 
but are really I helkv^ notes of alarm, for one seldom sees the 
beast on these occasions. The clicking of their tu^^ may some” 
times be heard as they are feeding. Sows with young may be 
found feeding at all times for they must have a hard job to k^ 
their family of seven or eight going: they range through any kind 
of jungle from the beach to mountain tops at 7000 ft. On Mt. 
Murud, rooting in the ground, tearing open rotten loss, picking up 
fruit, gnawing roots and consuming arty carrion handy, the last a 
trait taken advantage of by the Davak: a bit of offal is hung in 
the Jungle until it is ripe and the hunter keeps an e>'e on it 
of an evening until a pig succumbs to the attraction. They are 
also very fond of a mud bath In hot weather and seen to use the 
place daily which lays them open to a \isit from a Dayak. 
Their greatest enemies are crocodiles and pwhaps even more so 
the Punans, nomad hunters who keep the Pigs on the rnove by 
hanging about the rear of a migration, at such times killing immense 
numbers and eating themselves into a stupor, from which they 
emerge for a further orgy or hastily to kill another one if the last 
is finished. The mc 3 st successful trap the “ bktik ” a sharp 
bambo spike released by the pig Into his own flank as he walks 
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along tlie path but that is now barred owing to so many human 
accidents; the jaring,’^ or row of nooses^ is sometimes used and 
a noE unknown ruse is to leave a gap in the fence round the pad! 
fields—a pit wiih sharp spikes is sunk jusi beyond this gap and 
Pigs often Impale themselves in their eagerness. 

Except in the open on river hanks Pigs are most often 
encounter^ In thick jungle and detect the hunter before he is aware 
of them; the Pig however is a good citizen and warns his neighbours 
either by a grunt^ by " chocking " hb tu^e^ or striking them 
against a trcc^ producing a definite but often un-pig-Iike noise: 
eveiy Pig is then on the alert and the hunter needs to remain quite 
still even up to two or three minutes for a clear shot, his slightest 
movement sending the whole lot scurrying away. 

The wild psg is not infrequently tamed by the Punans but the 
domestic house pig is a different species, probably obtained by 
trade from non-fskmic coastal p^pies; wild and house Pigs fight 
on meeting and wild boars sometimes make a good thing by snap¬ 
ping up a tame litter of young ones. A pig's nest in old jungle or 
“ jemmi ” consists of a bundle of leaves on which it i$ said to sleep 
but it is on the whole a spot to avoid on account of the numerous 
ticks left behind. 

Boars on the whole are heavier than sows though they may 
both attain maximum weight; $ome sows in fact may get thin and 
mangy^ even assuming the much longer lower tushes characteristic of 
the boar; the tushes are longer in the boar^ our longest (lower jaw) 
measuring ms, along the outside curve whereas those of 
Sus cyisialu^ of India may go up to 10J4 ins. or more. 

For the benefit of sportsmen I may mention that the Javan 
Wart Hog (Sus vernfc&sus) has two pairs of warts on its face, 
one projecting below the e 3 "es and the other above the tushes; it is 
I believe uniformly coloured in all stages of its growth. Sus vlitaius 
also of Java has a collar formed by a white streak running from 
the face to the sides of the neck, its young having the usud long¬ 
itudinal body stripes and it would be of immense interest to know 
if both strip^ and unstriped piglets do really occur wild in Borneo. 

Group 11 Rum i nan da. 

Tragulina. 

This comprises the blouse Deer of West Africa and the 
Oriental Region, hornless and most aberrant little animals in 
appearance and anatomy. The stomach has only three compart¬ 
ments instead of four as in Deer and they have four toes as in 
Pigs {only two of which of course reach the ground) but the 
metacarpals—the shank bones—are fused as in D*er, so that in 
many characters they are intermediate between these and Pigs, 

For the test they chew the cud like other Ruminants and the 
males are remarkable for their curv^ed, protruding canine teeth 
pointing downwards from the upper jaw. Their present distribution 
is peculiar but further complicated by the existence of fossil forms 
found in France. 
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Tragulus kanchil hosci Bonh. (I’Jaia XI). 

The SMALt SlousK-DKEfi, Jialay: Fdattdftk-, Iban: P. tamptn\ 
SenJiah; P. Pipin', Dusuo; Belabagm. 

This is the smaller of the two mouse Deer found in Borneo 
and b about the sbe o£ a Rabbit, a wann huffish brown uith a 
darker sometimes almost black back, black nape s^ipe, ^der- 
side white with some huffish markmgs; on the^ white throat is a 
dark brown V shaped marking, the point forward and t^ two arms 
sometimes separated there. Jhe fa« ^ 

short, the feet very' elon^tcd and funoshed each with two small 
hoov^: the tail short and white underneath. ^ 

In appearance thb and the next species arc rather sum ar, 
head held rather low, back arched, stern “f. If 

not just held down but actually tucked away under the belly wh^ 
the animal runs along, in fact in ordinary circumst^cp the white 
of the underside of the tail b only seen when the animal is relimng 
itself. They usually sit down stem first, may even assume a trii y 
rabbit-like form and remain sitting on their ha^ch^; t^y i^u^ly 
squat just like a rabbit, head drawn wcU in but fore feet tucked 
under the body as ivell, it being always a matter ot how 

both Sambhur and Mouse Deer regain their feet wd dash off at 
less than a momenls notice from a lying down position, with tneir 
long and one would think breakable legs helplessly tucked away 
under the body, \^^leo walking a Plandok^s legs almost seem to 
twinkle so quickly does step succed step, the whole an example of 
most exquisite daintinessj the forefeet are bent forvrard rathn 
markedly at the knee and one foreleg may stiffen and paw the 
ground when in doubt just as do the Sambhur Deer. ^Th^ ave 
no particular turn of speed out in ihc open but in jungle they 
show a most uncanny faculty of ctearing fallen logs in their stnde, 
dodging right or left round small trees, squeemng between fallen 
branches all without hesitating or checking sp^ for a moment, a 
faculty which takes them out of sight in no time and right away 
from ordinary dogs which would catch them in a few' minutes out 

in the open. , „ • 

Pclandok are usually found soliiaiy, i^asio rally m pairs and 
in inhabited dbiricis are so quite, unobinisiyc and wholly jiMtumal 
that they live quite unsuspected, visiting with impunity gardens of 
houses in the middle of Kuching; they are not very often swn ^ 
any time and surprisingly little is knoivn of them. Two thm^ 
contribute to the undoing of the Tetandok these dap, 
use of Reflector lamps, for one has only to steal aloiag the nyer 
bank in a boat during the earlier hours of the night to 
a number of Mouse Deer and other ammab dowm for a drink. 
The other factor is the Dayak snares or “ Panjok: ’ a line of 
wood a couple of feet high extends through the juqgle for a hundm 
yards or so with a gap complete with snare set about every 10 p™’ 
now the Pelandok can jump as high as two or three feet or even dim 
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a sloping branch but on meeting thb line of bru^hTTOod it promptly 
seeks an opening and is caught by the foot. Such Mouse Deer 
are seldom much to keep alive as the loot ^ usually a bradcd^ 
twbted or even broken; care is needed in taking them out of the 
stiare ahve for the males^ with a downward and sideways movement 
of the head^ can inflict a bad wound with their sharp canine teethe 
Though such a dainty looking animal they are not pariiculariy good 
to eat, the meat being coarse; they are not dthicnit to keep in capti¬ 
vity if uninjured and soon become tame^ makiJ^ the most dainty 
pets. They seem to eat ntost fruits and readily take bananas 
though their favourite food is the fruits and p^irtlcularLy the flowers 
of Bua slmpo;^^ they also root around in the grass on the lawns 
and hud something they are fond of in the gTDund^ They swim 
well and drink frequently^ seem to feel the heat a good deal and 
panting with the mouth open or even lie on their side instead 
of squatting; they chew the cud just like otfaer Ruminants and 
appear to have temporary pouches in the cheeb which bulge out 
when they are feeding on anything large like bananas. They rriake 
very little noise^ in fact it is only if one bends down close that 
one can sometimes hear a very faint whistling^ bubbling noise going 
on, almost like a Canary but ever so faint, i hty are said to com- 
mutiicate vi^lth each other by tapping on the ground^ 1 believe with 
their hind legs^ and are sometimes decoyed by someope makitig a 
^milar sound with a leaf on a sticks 

To the ifabys the Pelaudok ukes ih& place of our Brer 
Rabbit and at tims Reymrd the Fox; the stories of his cunning, 
mostly successful if not alw^ays creditable, belo^^ more properly to 
Peninsular Malays and as they have merely been copied over here, 
this is perhaps hardly the place to repeat them- 

As far as 1 know the Pelandok only has one young at a time 
usually about December or January,'^ the fawn being unspotted at 
birth and rather brightly marked. 

Two forms are said to occur, kosci in Baram and to the North, 
iQngipes ill the Kuchmg area and to the S. where they are 
supposed to have longer hind legs but measurements of our 
specimens do not so far confirm this. 

Tragutuu javanictis borneanus Miller. 

The Laace Mouse-deer. Malay: Fcla»^i)k nupu; lljan: 
Kamaya Pams. 

This is the larger of the two Bornean Blouse-Deer and is 
about the size of a small Hare and not unlike it in colour; the 
back is a light buff colour, sometimes more rufcne^ sometinies more 
blackish with a darker patch on the top of the head and nape of 
the neck. The flanks are usually greyish and the underside more 
or less white; on the anderslde of the white throat is a dark brown 
“ V shaped patch with the point forw^ard, the ^hoie rather inre' 
gular in shape, the white inside the V sometimes separating the 

♦One fciElus plwut 2^ long jn July. 
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two al iheir normal point of Junction, An almost but not quite 
constant feature differentiaiing it from the other spedes is the 
suggestion of a second V in front oi the first, there being no trace 
of such a V in its smaller relative; ihe white of the throat encroach^ 
on the buff of the neck on both aides to give the appearance of 
an incipient V shaped marking. 

As far as I know there is little difftrcnce in thetr habits 
though the tw^o may be shot together on the same night, as 1 have 
seen in the Felagus Rapids; for some reason this larger form has 
never been taken round Kuching, though as St occurs in the Sadong 
district it has no doubt occurred in the neighbouring Sarawak River 
and not been recorded. * 

Something like the Barking Deer, the Large Pdandok prefers 
hills, high or low, lo swamps which perhaps accounts for its absence 
in many parts such as around Kuching. Seen wild it is the usual 
dilatory Mouse Deer, walking along mutlering ” to itself without 
being particularly wary; m captivity even alier a long time it never 
became as tame as the other species, A female pursued by dogs 
tcKjk to the sea and was captured; this was on the first of September 
and having lived amicably with the smaller species a young one was 
born just before Xmas^ like its mother only darker, which gives 
about 4 months at Lea$t as the period of gestation. Both old and 
young throve without any difficulty. 

It is this form I believe which is numbered among the Day at 
Omen animals and they set considerable store on its behaviour as 
an augury^, a Pebndok running across the path or calling from 
tight or left may be sufficient to hold up an expedition; Kayans 
will not eat either species, which are therefore the more common in 
that part of the countrj'. 

C. Pecora^ 

A marked feature of the Pecora is the possession of paired 
horns and thdr nature is much the same in spite of diverse external 
appearances. There is in the Bovidae {Oxen, Antelope etc.) a 
hollow^, bony, core sheathed in a hard comified layer; the last 
represents a modified epidermis or skin, the former a special bone, 
the “Os Cornu/" which in the young can still be distinguished as 
^arate from the frontal bone. In the Giraffe this ** Os Comu ” 
is covered wdth the ordinary hairy skitip in the male Okapi the lip 
just breaks throughp whilst in the Deer this bone is covered by a 
thick and very vascular skin—the “ velvet —■which is periodically 
shed and leaves the spectacle ol bony mesoblastic tissue exposed 
lo the air and happily for its ow^uer no longer sensitive. With the 
exception of Rhinoceros horn (which is but a number of stiff hairs 
cemented together) all boms consist of a special bony core, the 
covering of which when present varies from ordinary hairy skin to 
a temporary blood vascular integumenl or to a permmient hard 
comified layer. 

* Siiice Loken on T. Iiatu. 
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The Tecora are mostly of a fair size and oSer the chief prey 
of carnivorous animals; for these reasons they have been required 
to obtain a comparatively large amount of green food in as short 
a time as consistent with safety and have developed a complicated^ 
lour chambered stomach, by means of which they are able to regur¬ 
gitate the raw food they have swallowed and further masticate it 
at their leisure—the familiar operation of “ chewing the cud,” 

Family Cervidae, 

Represented in Borneo by the Sambhur and the Barking Deer 
the most salient feature of the Family is the possession of bony 
uncovered horns on the lines just described. Horns are of course 
absent in the females and are very variable among the males, no 
two bdng quite alike, startling dishguiements occurring as accidents. 
It is 1 telieve customary to estimate to some estent the age of 
Red Deer by the number of tines, a point b«ng added for each 
years growth at any rate up to the animals prime: the Bornean 
Sambhur normally has but a brow tine and a fork to the beam 
though [ am neither dear as to the Intermediate stages nor certain 
of the lime taken to mature, captives being dec^tive in this respect. 

Barking Deer for some reason often gel their horns mixed up 
either by aeddent or not mfrequently correlated with an rntemai 
injury or growth. 

hluittiacns muntjac rubidus* **' Lyon. 

Bakkinc Deer; Malay & Iban: Kijaitg; Kayan & Puuan: 
Telauah; 

The Bornean Barking Deer is the reddest one there is and has 
been supposed to occur in two shades, one a bright chestnut with 
the hind legs even more so and the other {pleiHariaa) a more 
uniform light russet colour, often with a trace of a darker stripe 
do.wn the back; besides skull differences the latter is said to have 
shorter pedicels and boms and no burr or curl to their tips but 
these characters are as variable here as elsewhere; chestnut and 
russet forms have in many places been taken together so that colour 
and horn differences must be regarded as variations due to age or 
season. 

Barking Deer are very common on mountains and even on 
quite small hills, seldom if ever having much to do with plains; in 
some districts their harsh bark—more like the roar of the Bear 
than the bark of a dog—may be heard at any time of the day, 
uttered alike by male and female, sometimes even two and three 
consecutive barks. Many Dayaks and all Kayans and Kenyafas 
will not eat Kijang, tbou^ they will kill it for someone else, whilst 
many Malay and some Dayak dogs even will not hunt or bark at 
them, having been thus trained for many years; they are sometimes 
decoyed by the noise made by blowing into a thin bamfy ni split 
lengthways for about 6-^ ins. 

* ^tikaricjfs as a name has prioHly, rubidus suEtability. 
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Perhaps on account of thdr iitimuiuty Kijang arc one of the 
tew notable diurnal animab^ being also of course on the move at 
nights; though visiting cubivation for feeding purposes they are 
esseniially atLimais of the old Jungle and it is not uncommon to 
find where they have brushed aside the leaves with thdr forefeet 
in s^rch of foodp leaving a small bare patch on the floor of the 
jungle. Similarly they dear a larger space under some overhan^ng 
leaves on a hillside where they lie up and whilst by no means 
gregarious it is usual to find them in pairs. To see in the jungle 
they resemble a very^ large foxy red Plandok ” or IMoiise Deer^ 
the head carried low^ back arched, stern very rounded^ usual white 
scut and comparatively rather short hooved legs. The males have 
small horns mounted on curious bony pedicels which reach as ridges 
right down the face to the eyes and give the animal a peculiar 
appearance; the horns are sometimes used in defence but the long 
caidne teeth hanging from the upper jaw of the male are useful, 
for they are sbarp-pointed;^ curved and bladed, in one case at least 
having been capable of severely injuring a man's forearm. These 
teeth are further peculiar in that as they have nothing to rub against 
they do not have persistently growing roots to replace what is worn 
away, as do the teeth and of many other animals. 

Kijang on the whole take life very easily and move about 
most leisurely though when pressed they can be very swift and 
are expert jumpers; they also swim well and are not at all afraid 
to take lo the sea. ihey have but one young at a ilmc^ usuaUy 
about December or January; the pretty Uitle fawn has two rows 
of sometimes almost continuous white spots down the back and 
two or more irregular row^s on each flanks .Adults are said to pair 
in January or February^ bucks shedding their horns about hfay 
and rene^ving them in August though it is doubtful if the shedding 
is annual. 

The Barking Deer is an omen animaJ among the Kayar^^ who 
prefer to hear it call on the right as they proceed. 

Until the necessity arose of finding out about K.ijang f knew^ 
very iittle of their habits and then endeavoured to catch one alive 
in a ^^jaring/^ the long row of overlapping snares which Malays 
suspencled in the jungle and against which they endeavoured lo 
drive ihe Barking Deer. Whilst the nature of the arts or thick 
rotan from which the snares were suspended was of little importance 
the snares themselves were about IS ins. in diameter and set with 
their bottom about 6—S ins. off the ground, each snare being made 
of two twbted strands of thin rotan jangut.^ The ends vs^erc firmly 
fastened, the rest of the jaring only Hghtly suspended and 
easily carried away as soon as a noose dosed round the Kijang's 
neck, for the animal struggled violently and broke out if the roLins 
did not otherwise give way; for this reason it was most n^cesssxy 
that the jaring ” should pass ijehind any trees or saplings which 
would otherwise prevent its easy removal. The total lengtJi of 
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the “ jaring was about 100 yards and 10 men driving for an 
hour or two proved quite sufficient, dogs that would hunt Kijang 
being by no means essential. A few men stationed themselves some 
10 yards or more in front of the “ }aring " and by shouting at the 
Kijang after it had passed them tried to startle the animal straight 
into the nooses; Kijang when startled pul their head down and 
^tem up so that the animal often pass^ urdemealh the snares; 
cut brushwood appropriately laid prev'ented this and the snares had 
to be set lower when driving up bill and higher when driving down 
hill to stop the animal. 

Rusa unicolor equintla (Tuv. 

T«e SAMBJtUE. Malay: Rusa; Various people: Paiau; Murut, 
Tagal & Dusun: Tembaug, 

The Bornean Deer is a big umber brown beast, sometimes 
almost blackish, ears very large, tail very bushy and antlers quite 
simple, just a brow tine, no bez or trea but a fork at the end of 
the beam; there are possibly two species distinguished by the size 
of these antiers though as one can with care select a series of antlers 
intermediate in size between the two extremes the two species 
are not well founded. Lsually over most of Sarawak antlers 
measure 20 ins. or more and about 5 or 6 ins. in drcuinfercnce just 
above the brow tine but there occur in the Baram River (Krfect 
horns old and worn w'hich scarcely measure 12 ins. to 15 ins, in 
length and some 3 or 4 ins. in circumference; as noted many tribes 
there will not have a deer hom in the house but some house have 
nothing but these small horns, none of the large sort at all, I have 
remarked it is just possible to pick out certain aged specimens inter- 
mediate in length and thickness and the whole question is very likely 
complicated by the introduclion of the Javan Deer, specially intporled 
into parts of Dutch Borneo for sporting purposes; this Javanese 
animal (C, Atfipclapkus) is mainly distinguished by the thinnes 
of its horns and one secs pairs of antlers which one might freely 
attribute to this species if one did not take into account the variabi¬ 
lity between the two estremes mentioned above. It happens that 
Hose distinguished a deer from Ml, Dulii as C. brookei, staling 
that the spotted fawn had a deep black chest and tail, the sides 
and rump a brilliant rufous, a form which Bartlett also recorded 
from Kuching; it is hardly possible to separate C. broakei on the 
character just recounted but the name might well be applied to 
the small antlered species if ever consider^ sulficiently distinct. 

Homs are very variable in shape and often have supernumar>' 
tines, of which I have seen as many as eight In all on one beam; 
these extra tines vary in length and position, a sort of paimated 
antler being sometimes recorded. “ Paiau Ian ” and “ P. ango " are 
sometimes distinguished as large and small varieties by the natives. 
“ Rusa ubi ’* and “ belud being used in some parts, the latter 
applying particularly to the short horned species. 
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23 ins. is the longest Bornean hom, * * recorded by Roland Ward 
wheteas they may reach 3S msi. in Ceylon and as much as 50 ins. in 
India: they only attain about 7 ins. in circumference^ which is less 
ihan their neighbours. As noted the antlers have a brow tine, 
no bez or irez and just a simple fork at the end ol the beamf 
differing in this respect from the Eiir^^an Red Deer (Ceruuj 
elcpitas)r as well as in colour, structure, absence of light coloured 
rump patch, long ears and tail and any marked seasonal difference; 
the Sambhur is not therefore an Eastern representative of the Red 
Deer, whose place is In India probably taken by the .Asiatic Wapiti 
iC. casJimrrknsri). It is further most likely that the Sambhur, 
as In India, does not shed its horns regularly every year, lor many 
pairs of antlers exhibit an amotinl of w'car not e^ly acquired in 
a comparatively short tune and occasional individuals w^ho have 
become prominent in some way have been noted with the same 
horns for considerably over that period, W^hilst on the subject of 
antlers 1 may mention that no two are exactly alike and many 
curious aberrations occur more gr less valued by the natives as 
charms 1 the Kalablts go one better and keep captive deer in low 
roofed cages to obtain the prized malformations. 

Deer are common all over Sarawak though remarkably wary 
in cultivated districts, where their depredations on young rubber 
or padl make them little short of vermin: the Kay an country to 
the Xorth is remarkable^ for this tribe will not eat the meat and 
deer are consequently so numerous that I have heard of many 
as twelve being shot m a night. In the Sadong River certain Land 
Dayaks have a similar '' tabu and deer may occur there in droves 
of a dozen or more, for there are a number of temporary lakes 
which in the hot season dry up to leave a level plain of grass on 
which the Deer love to feed. Deer are usually solitary or In twos 
or threes and may be hunted with dogs but the more usual practice 
these days is to go out wdth a reflector lamp during the night and 
loose off with buckshot at every' pair of eyes that show up; in 
remote districts deer will come up to examine the lamp but others 
are much more wary. The jungle being continuous one never ihoots 
at a distance of more than about 25 yards but it is aslDnishing how 
Deer will carry on after being badly hit; a Malay of mine once 
bred at a Deer Is head showing round a bush and, having laid 
his gun aside, was about to cut the fallen animal^s throat when 
the Deer disappeared round the next bush almost as If nothing had 
happened and was never recovered. It is an inoffensive animal as 
a rule, though does will defend themselves with their fore-hooves 
when bayed by dog^ and bucks will occasionally use their horns 


t There is a 25 inch pair in the. Lundu Fort but detnib are lacking. 

* Bornean Sambhur art said in differ from [ndian one in that (he upper 
tine never itlaina the a^ the Lip of the main beam but antlers 

are so variable it would be uiiwi» to place any reliance on this character 
though k h in the main true, 
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even aKainM men; the usual procedure in captives is to advance 
head clown until the tip of the horn meets an obstrticdon when with 
a sideways jerk of the head the point penetrates to make a nasty 
wound. The rutting season is said to be about August and conflicts 
between s’ags kive been occasionally recurded but we have horns 
in velvet in December (IJ April (J) and May (1) and faw^ 
in May and September so there is a good deal ot irregularity 
particularly if as sugge$Eed before antlers are not ^bed annually. 
Bucks can be aggressive when rutting and are an unpleasant 
sight; they seem to inflate the inner skin of the tear pits” to 
stand out Uke a ping-pong hall in froot of each eye, a must ludicrous 
performance as it comes aud goes. Twins have been recorded for 
the Red Deer but they are of course always rare in ruminants; 
** Siamese twins with their sacra apposed w^erc taken from a doe 
shot by some iCayans in the Baram River and the specimens are 
preerv^ed in the Museum here; stones/^ consisting apparently of 
an agglomeration of haJrs are also sometimes taken from the 
stomach. 

Drer are in some ways great wanderers Lhough k b not at 
all unlikely^ that they have a certain territorial Instinct^ certain 
patches of jungle often holding the same animal for a period of 
well over a year^ I hey have been recorded by Haviland from as 
high as JOjOOO ft* on Kinabalu and occur all over the lowlands, even 
on certain blands Such as Satang and Little Satang more than 3 
miles out to £*a^ which have no doubt been reached by way of 
certain blets marking a former land coimecUon. 

Fossil deer teeth have been found in caves in L'ppur Sarawak 
and a few of the spedmens are in the Museum; some were so 
large as to suggest a dJITerent species but there is not enough mate¬ 
rial to warrant this assumption. 

In appearance the general shaggine$s of the coat, the small 
head, very big ears, comparatively heavy body but thin legs and 
particul^ly the bushy tail attract attentEoji, The usual noise made 
is a plaintive bleat, rather high pitched and from which I believe 
U gels its name Piau.^* Jt is a curious feature that Bomean deer 
almost all have a whorl on the underside of the neck, about half 
way up; tlib area may be partly denuded of hair and the skin red 
and inflamed, whether by rubbing (as in the Wild Os) or for what 
other reason b so far unknown: "‘Sore neck"’ b not So marked here 
as it would appear to be elsewhere and 1 have not noti-ed the 
skin of ihb area to be hroken* Their food is mainly obtained 
by browsing among young leaves and shoots but they show a 
surprising zest for strange food in captivity ; one may see them 
sometimes standing almost upright on their hind legs and even 
moving a few steps to crop the higher leaves, the forelegs meanwhile 
hanging by the sides. When alarmed the forelegs are held quite 

* Dffr naimaUy tia^'ie no ga]J bladder but St is said to be vary rarely 
present aiurf reiKtirr its owner parlicubrly brave and 
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stiff at the knees and stamped a fw times either by way of intimi¬ 
dation or warning; in common with the Mouse Deer the foreleg 
seem lo be bent a little forward at the " knee ” joint. Like the 
Pig, Deer sometimes make a “ nest ” of grasses and small branches 
on which they lie at night. 

Elsewhere I believe rutting takes place about August, tbe horns 
are sbcd about March and the young born about June ot July; 
captive herds have fawns and shed their antlers at irregular times 
but I have no information about wild ones. We have two full sieed 
horns still in velvet and both taken in March, another buck shot 
in September had the antlers showing as just short black nobly 

sp|]ies_in fact as there is not much doubt that all stags do not 

shed their antlers annually, the rutting and shedding season are 
equally sure lo be irregular. 

Family Bovidae. 

These arc the hollow homed Ruminants, the bony " os cornu ” 
being covered by a smooth comificd sheath in the matuier I have 
described; the horns are pemanent and never shed, though a 
relative—the Prongbuck of America—‘sheds this outer sheath when 
a new one is ready below. 

In Borneo the Family is represented by the Water Buffalo, who 
is probably an intruder, and by the wild Ox; thb latter is a most 
remarkable animal In that the horns of the cow are straight goat- 
like spikes whilst those of the bull have the usual curl and in¬ 
pointing tips of most Wild Oxen, The sexes of other Oxen and 
all Buffaloes have similar shaped horns though they may diffr 
as to length and thickness but the condition in the species of Wilo 
Ox found here is considered extremely primitive and allied to 
certain fossil forms. 

Bos sondaicus towi Lydd. 

The BaNt£!<G, Malay: Sapi or X.trnbu Ulan, Tetuodau; Than; 
Kteho; Tagal: Besahng; Dusim; Tampak; Kayan & Kenyah: 
Kalasiu. 

This Wild Ox is probably the most attractive game animal of 
the country for Europeans but its appearance and habits are so 
little known that a detailed description is here given. 

The shape is very thickset or stocky, with fairly mass^e 
forequarters and comparatively narrow hind quarters; the abdomen 
is very rounded and distended, the hump low, not extensive hut well 
defined and similar in both se.xes; it is nothing like the massive form 
of the Gaur, with only a trace of the massive ridge on the withers. 

fn the bull the hair is very short except on the abdomen, 
tail, and inside the ears, rather longer in the Cow, reaching a fair 
length on hind quarters and abdomen. General colour of bull jet 
glossy black, cheeks, junction of fore and hind quarters with body 
and k small patch on rump just at base of the tdl chi^Iate brovm; 
feet to just above knees and hocks dirty white with a greenish 
tinge (may be due to living on marshy ground), the junction with 
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the dark chocolate browD hairs beirig irregular^ a nuinber of white 
hairs occurring amongst the brown. Perinetiin and abdornen dirty 
white. A pure white patch unconnected with the white of the hind 
legs appears on the hind quartersj sharply defined anteriorly, 
not oval in shape but changing direction at an obtuse angled 
turn: posteriorly and ventrtilly it shades off into dirty white 
or chocolate brown, nowhere reaching the root of the taiL ^ A 
thin black dorsal stripe is noticeable on the chocolate brown of the 
rump in front of the white patch. The root of the tail i$ covered 
w ith short brown hairs^ becoming longerp coarser and blacker down 
the tail ending in a tuft just below the hocks, hooves biackj ears dark 
greyp dirty white inside with some long yellowish'white hairs; nose 
dark greenish; colour of the iris not noted for the eye gla^ in 
less than a minute. Between hqms hairless, skin encrusted and 
dark grey; horns black, dark greybh at base; length measured on 
outside of curve 16-3 ins. circuinference at base 10-4 ins., between 
tips 5-4 ins.; all these measurements taken on the dry skull some 
weeks after death. 

The animal in question was a fall grown bull; ihe skull had 
a strong^ bony^ traiiisvetse ridge between the horns, a feature lacking 
in the cow. 

The cow wis nowhere as black as the bull except for a dorsal 
stripe starting about haJf way down the back and getting thinner 
posteriorly, not extending onto the tail. The ger/^ral colour in the 
region of the withers and underparts {except the abdom^^n) was 
dull blackish, chocolate just above the white stockings as in the 
male; ihs? posterior part lighter, d’stinelly brownish on the hind¬ 
quarters, part of the abdomen, the base and proximal third of the 
lail being yellowish brown or ochre only about the distal third of 
the tail black, the whole much more hairv' than that of the bull; 
a white patch astern but not so dead white nor so sharply deline¬ 
ated. Head with short dull browm hairs longer and yellowish brown 
between ihe homs. The muzzle in this case dark gre>ish black, iris 
Ifght sandy yellow with black decks, the iris glazing and becoming 
indistinguishable within a minute or so of death. 

The cow weighed 600 lbs. without entrails, the horns only 
10 ins. long, circumference at base 6-5 ins., distance between tips 
3-9 ins. 

Lnlike the Rhinoceros the Temadaii ” has no pardcular value 
and its meat, at some seasons perhaps, has a most unpleasant taste 
(like a Rabbit that hasn’t been drawn) verv' slightly erident at ail 
other time^ij facts which combined with ils ferocity when wounded 
and the light weapons of the natives make it anjihing but an object 
for pursuit, wherefore but Httle is known of its life history. It is 
mainly dependent on the aborij^ines, doing a good deal of damap^ to 
their padiand when that is cleared, feeding on the s^xondary 

• JavnEi jind no&i&fbly Malayan ones may lack lJi& patch. 
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KTOwth that springs up, living mainly in the lar^r growth of some 
Ser clearing uni-iss molested it is thereforejittle of ^ ! 

animal and if the natives desert one part of their countpr it is fair y 
certain that the “ Temadau " will move on in timJ, as has happ^ed 
in the Ulu Mukah. This predilection for sKondary growth, whi^ 
the Dayaks call “Temuda," and the Malays “Jerami or Blucb-r. 
may ptrhaps account for its nanic in tht former instance. 

During the heat of the day ihoy lie up either in thick secondary 
Krowth or beside a stream on a laOJded hillside, deKending^a^t 
five o'clock ifi the ev^ninj? to feed either on the p^di or 
years “ Temuda/' of which they are parifculajly fond. Herds 
usually number S or 10, very occasionally as many as or 
sometinies only pairs or a solitary' one. The bull described descend¬ 
ed one evening into a clearing, announcing Us coming by caUing 
twice, a short and very nasal moo not so deep as a domestic cowj 
he passed by in the " Temuda " about 10 yards away, all one could 
see being an immeTise clotid of flies and occasionally the tip o s 
tail as he brushed them off. Eventually he put his h^d round a 
hush and a .44 Winchester bullet took him near the base of one 
horn, knocking him off his foot; a Skapan Pcnghulu, by name Tama 
Guru, rushed in with a large Spear and stabbed the bei^t on the 
ground and again as it got up, when it made off tail in au wi^oui 
making a sound, T. G, following hot foot and supplying plmty oi 
the latter commodity. I shot it again through the lungs as it went 
by and it carried on about SO yards to a small rise, stopped to nave 
a look round, did a few prances and vanished over the nse, fmrn 
whence came confused “ mooings " followed by a very deiimte yel 
from the Penghulu as he found the corpse: to his murage an 
whole hearted efforts was the securing of the beast due and his 
remarks on my failure to accompany him in pursuit of the wounded 


animal don't bear repetition. 

I afterwards followed the tracks back up the hillside, up a 
small stream, past a much trodden resting place under some rocks to 
a place where he had frequently rubbed against the muddy banks 
of the stream, disturbing a full grown cow*, no doubt his mate: 
Deer and Pigs abounded in the clearing and neighbouring jungle 
but there were no tracks in the immediate vicinity of live lair. 
“ Temadau are much troubled by flies, more obviously so than 
are Deer, and this niav account in part for their bad temper at 
times; both the Bull and Cow shot had rubbed the underside of the 
neck against low branches, the skin being bare and corrugated but 
in no way resembling the bare and often sore patch fcuod on the 
undersida of the neck in Deer, 

Shortly afterwards in another district a herd of 8 were found 
living in some secondary growlh and a pack of dogs w'as used to 
hay them: be vend a preliminary moo " the herd made no sound 
but three times the dogs heid them, on each occasion the herd break* 
ing away before we got to them through the thick growth. Even-' 
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tiially they divldttl tip in qe-js and twos^ a cow vdth a full siic calf 
becoming 50 angered with the that she attacked theiiip and 
followed them back to their owners who were standing in an awkward 
place, enclosed in smal] birshes and shrubs and tall *"Lalang ” grass, 
with narrow^ runaways between the thickets; the cow was so intent on 
the dogs that she never noticed the men until she went down under a 
shower of buckshot^ siime spears and even a blowpipe dart, all fired 
at a few yards range^ The calf was allowed to escape; it had no 
hom5 but Was bright t><edcUsh browti, brighter than a Barking Deer^ 
the reddish markings of the cow^ being no doubt the remnants of 
such a pelage, 

Even the Dayaks could not say when the yonng were bornn 

The W iid Ox does not occur SouLh of the Balleh in Sarawak as 
far as is known though being a gn^id swimmer, rivers are no obstacles 
to it. It 15 found ill the headwaters of most rivers tu the North 
<^f this and is at first neither W3^^y nor fierce, when encountered 
undisturbed in s^t^ly inhabited country; it does not as a rule 
descend to the sea shore, aiwa^'s a more Thickly populated region, 
but is said to do so in the Niah district where it has some reputation 
for ferocity and is said to have occasionally killed naLt>es. Near 
Merapok in the Lawa$ district are included some of the Lalang ” 
coA^nd piains more characteristic of N, Borneo, the hoUows of 
which are filled ^th a secondary growth sometimes used by the 
Temadau ” to iie up in during the day and from whence it issues 
forth at dusk, to th^ dismay of anyone who happens to meet it. 

They must muie about a bit but are found in the Ulu Tmsan, 
^metinies in the Limbang, at various places in the Baram, above 
Tubaa m the Ulu BIntulu, at Eelaga and down to the head of the 
Pelagus Eaptds but not at present into the neighbouring Mukah and 
Oya Rivers, 


f much has been written of Bos sondaicus but it la 

found tn Bonw and Java; its occurrence in Sumatra was once 
stated bui IS now definitely denied and it has recently been 
Jiown to inhabit the Xorthern end of tb- I^falay Peninsula, In 
Burma and Assam it 15 well known as the Tsaine " which is 

«.■?,!KJiiiki coloured, blue (jrey, copper beech or even willi 
white spo.s, forms not found here—the cows are more like ours 
ig (chestnut, ^je horns somalimes have a wide spread fnot 
found here) rralijiig tho^e of the Buffalo (^iij &wAflfEjrLt all 

^ nioiintains to zSSo t 

^-tr^y H a "rtain extent 

mth Seladang (/J« gaiirus), the Iwrds separatinff on being alarmed- 
Seladang are of course not found in Borneo and are elsewhere df?! 
tinguished by lacking the white rump patch. “ Tsaine " occasional!v 
attack unprovoked and often fight each other: solitary bulls 

to watch their back inscks, which causes them to be regarded by 
Jovmt^ Mslayan Brsticfs [Voh IX. pt. II, 
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some as the most dangerous of Asiatic game to hunt.* Solitary 
bulls ace generally regarded as outcasts IhiL it is more likely they 
rejoin the herd at inleTvui,^ and go off with one cow. Calves^ 
po($sibIy twins occasional ly^ are said to take about 10 months 
gestation^ pairing taking place about June or July and the Births 
about March or April 

The “ Tsaine” stands just over 6 ft, at the shoulder and its 
record homs from Upper Burma measure 55J4 ins. along the outside 
curve; 213^ ins. Ls the longest T know of from Borneo and the Gunr 
or Seladang is a much longer horned animal up^ to 40 ins. or mere. 

On the islands of Bali and ^ladura this otherwise fierce animal 
is kept tame^ Looking something like the wild form and is imported 
into Singapore for beef; the K-ubhits of Central Borneo and others 
obtain th^ cattle from Dutch Borneo and keep herds of them 
round their houses^ often at an devatbn o( i>ver 3000 ft. The 
cows very much resemble Guernseys, yellow ochre ivith a dark brown 
line starting about half way down the back and reaching to the 
tail; they are lighter than tlie wild Bomean cows, tlie rump patch 
is almost absent or \CTy ill defined, as ap;; the white stockings: the 
calves are just like the mother^ yellow ochre with a dark brown 
line down tbe back and Bornean calves appear to be much the 
same from all accounts. Kubbit bulls are often almost black 
with a buff coloured face and nn while rump patch but they fre¬ 
quently have a fusr sized hump indicating a cross with indian 
catdo at one time. The horns are short, straight and don't curl 
in the bull but are more slender, sJightly curled at the tip and 
spread sideways in the cow which therefore differs markedly from 
the wild Bornean cow which has thick straight upstanding almost 
goatlfke horns. 

Bos huhaJus Linn. 

Watee Buffalo; Malay: Kerbau. 

The wild ones differ in no way from the tame oaes^ big. 
slate grey beasts with thickset^ barrd'Sha;>ed bodies und ungainly 
leg^; the ^rs and tip of the tail are well tufted and the general 
appearance indicates their origin at once. 

The Buffalo b found wild in various places in Sarawak notably 
at Baram Point and at Tanjong Sirik, though it has occurred at 
other localities such as the Ulti Mukah; lik^ the " Temadau 
it prefers the secondary growth that springs up in abandoned 
clearings. Water Buffaloes ate fairly tame in this country but 
whether the feral ones are domestic ones run w^Ud or the latter 
originally lame editions of the former (many ha\v* since been 


* la Sarawak the Temadau" k not tsarticulorly ilan^crous atuj i;v^n 
a cew with its calf cr a ivoundtd bull will nearly atn'aya prefer to run 
so that in the ordinarj' way thc^‘ arc a dulinclly peaceful introah sF wounded 
and further molested thoy dp dcfioEtely becenoe appressive constituting a very 
renl danger but vnl&^ nbe looking for trouble the Temndau h Dot 
in the least likely to molest one. 
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imported) Ls not certain; from the restricted lopJJries and the 
occasional domestic ones which take to the witd it is more lik-dy 
that there were no indigenous buffaloes in Borneo^ It is 1 believe 
imcertain if the Malayan ones are truly indigenous or just tame 
ones taken to the wild. 

The horns are stttaller in the female but I believe they are 
dimorphic elsew^here^ some ha^^ng the ordinary curved horns and 
some particularly wide spreading ones with a curl just at the tip. 

.4 small and comparatively dark speciirt^n from Earam Mouth 
is mounted in the British Museum as B. fc. kosei but there seems 
to be no doubt that those at present to be found at Kuala Baram 
differ in no way from the tame ones from which they have 
descended. The Kalabits in the Ulu Baram keep large numbers 
of domesticated Water BuffaJoeSp some bouses, such as Dalam Bahj 
must have nearly a hundred—which they obtain from Dutch Borneo 
and use for sacrihdal purposes when someone dies; the Buffalo is 
essentially an animal of the secondary growth and it often happens 
that when the Kalabits move their house some distance to a patch 
of jungle, the Kerbau stay behind in the secondary growth of the 
old padi farms and evcnlually become quite wild- They differ in no 
way from the domestic ones but^ as they are rather numerous, exert 
considerable influence on the countiy^ keeping up open spaces 
and pathSt cropping the grass and browsing on the leaves of the 
secondary growth which doesn^t ha\x; so much chance to grow up and 
eventually develops into a park-like t>pe of countiy^ not unlike the 
Buffalo padangs ” to be seen round many outstatbns. In some 
places they have produced a curious effect like a railway track with 
the sleepers taken up, for by walking along a path and each one 
putting his feet in the same place as his predecessor they have 
produced a most regular ridge and hollow arrangement across the 
paths they frequent, 

ORDER V RODEXTIA, 

Gnawing Mammals. 

Squirrels, Rats and MicCj, Porcupines, Beavers, Rabbits and Hares. 

The Rodents are distinguished at once by the two pairs of 
enormous front teeth, probably most developed in Beavers who are 
able to fell trees with them. Borneo is full of Squirrels, as may be 
seen in the accompanjing table which however omits the Flying 
Squirrels since they may eaisily be recognized; Rats and Mice are 
also very numerous but so variable and uncertain that their iden¬ 
tification is by no means easy: three Porcupines exist but of course 
no Beavers or Rabbits. 

Some Squirrels run about in the branches, some on the ground, 
others glide from trunk to trunk, the size of the animal vaiyung 
almost from as large as a Rabbit down to minute Mouse-like forms. 
Some Rats are also particularly large but the Spiny Rats are perhaps 
the most peculiar for many of the hairs have for some reason become 
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stiff and sharp-pointed very like the short flatteoed quills of one of 
the Porcupines {Trichys llpuTo), towards which they may represent 
a stage in development. 

Actually Squirrels are the most interesting Rodentsj the largest 
is a very busby tailed animal with tufts of hair on its earSj a beast 
peculiar to Borneo, whilst the common Giant Squirrel {Ratufs) is 
nearly as lar^e as a Rabbit* There arc several medium size Squir¬ 
rels, Prevest's Squirrel being the most notable, for it is divisible 

into half a dozen races and no two specimens are absolutely the 
same in colour; smaller Squirrels are numerous, the common little 
Coco-nut Squirrel together with a number of short tailed ground 
living forms. Finally one comes to the Pygmy Squirrels, amusing 
perky little animals no bigger than a Mouse but presenting all the 
Squirrel characteristics; somewhat different arc the tiny Hying 
Squirrels also with medium and full size representatives. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas has made an interesting point m regt^ 
to the Pygmy Squirrels of the Sub-family Jfannoscturinae; W. Africa 
and Malaysia present a few Mammalian resemblances and there 

occurs in the former a little Squirrel {Mytoschirus) apparently 

belonging to th's Sob-family so characteristic of the latter region, 
America is full of Squirrels of the Sub-family Sdurinae, some of 
which such as Microsciurus, resemble the Pygmy Squirrels in appear¬ 
ance though belonging to the other Sub-family; in Guiana^ there 
appears to be a little Squirrel Myioscmrus actually belonginE to 
the Sub-family Mannosciurinae rather than the prevalent ScLurinae, 
so that the true Pygmy Squirrels would appear to be found in 
Malavsia, W. .Africa and Guiana. 

This sub-family is unknown in the Malay Peninsula, but has 
representatives in Sumatra and the Philippines and in the Sulu 
Archipelago. 

Hystris mullerl Jentink. 

PoRCUPiPtn. [ban: Ijindak dudulf Kayan: Kalong; Tai;al« 
KT<im{fk; Munji: Taut&ng, Ush; Dusun: Cftrh; Bajau: Utun; 
S^lakau Dayak: Dayak: Bcda/t. 

The fore part pf the animal h covered with stiffs slightly 
grooved^ blackish bTbtJes, the rear half vdlh long thick quills white 
in the young and slightly yellower in the adults; in all cases vi^th 
a black band about 34 in. long on each quill, rather nearer the 
extremity than the base. The lail is very short and has a rattle 
conslsling of a number of short quills each converted into a hollow 
cylinder on the end of a stalk, the noise miade by rattling these 
together serving as a warning; some of these cylinders have the 
pointed Ups broken off inrespect Eve of the age of the animal. The 
nuchal crest is white tipped, short haEred, not long as in the European 
species; here and there all over the body are long, thin, su^le, hair- 
like bristles about tw^ice os long as the quills. The whiskers are 
verv long,, black in the young, some of them white in the adults 
reaching back a long way behind the ear. 
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The feet are very short, plantigrade, armed with short stout 
daws in the young;^ the toes ver>^ wide spread on the forefeet; they 
can of course dig well and, if it were not for the quills, the hump 
behind the shoulders would be quite conspicuouSp as in the An tea ter. 
They live under fallen trees and between rocks as a rule but no 
doubt help to excavate their ovm earths. The head is ver>^ blunt, 
the indsor teeth large and capable of giving a sharp nip or jSEnawing 
a way out o: most places; they eat almost anything, even poisonous 
tuba rCMils, holding their food if small (such as memkey nuts^ 
between the sole^ of their feet but if larger between their feet and 
the j^ound, food though often carried in the mouth being a'ways 
held dowTi to be eaten. They seem to be poor climbers^ at le:st 
I hove never seen them make any attempt to do so. 

Loose quills are often found l>ing about in the jungle and one 
b Often told Porcupines are capable of projecting their quills at will 
against an enemy, a phi^ically impossible feat, whatever natives may 
say; as a rule “ Porky "’ tuns away at first in a Swnft jerky gait, 
suddenly stops nnd runs backwards or sideways into its pursuer^ the 
sudden change of direction being most disconcerting. They can 
sometimes be hunted with do^ who soon learn to go for the un¬ 
protected head, for the Porcupine cannot roll itself into a ball like 
a Hedgehog and is Soon kill^; though they look so clumsy they 
have a most surprising turn of speed which would usually carry 
them safely to their burrows were it not that they very easily 
get confused when pursued. In other countries they are eaten by 
Tigers and Leopards but take little notice of each other's qiiiJb— 
there is also a story, for which there is some justification, that once 
the quills Stick well into an enemy they go on working into the body 
and may some daj-s after cause the redpients death. They are 
noisy animals particularly at night, the alarm being a series of 
chuckles with an occasional grunt and a couple of stamps of the 
hind feet on the ground; they also squeal when hurt. Water is often 
drunk and they swim well, rather low \rith just the head out of 
Water. The rattle on the end of the tail is a great feature and is 
in constant use ps a warning; the tail can be cocked up straight in 
the air at right angles to the body. Though soclabk and gre^garious, 
too many cannot live together, a pair that t had spending their 
time nibbling all the brfsties off the front and hind legs of a third 
without breaking the pink skin; the skm is as thin and delicate as 
tissue paper, making them very hard fo prepare and set up. 

They live for a Jong t^me in capti^ily^ get quite tame and 
knnwm^. “ pedada ” leaves and the bark of the branches being a 
great delicacy^ ^fost of the day fhe>^ lie up, only coming out about 
5 0 clock in ihe evening: mine would alsf> eat almost any refuse 
but would not eat a dead « Flying Fox » though they consumed^ a 
Flying Lemur (Giiicofilerus), 

A captive female Imd noticeably shorter and more stubby quills 
on its rump than its mate for I found he used to nibble off the 
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points of tbe quills, apparently to facilitate coition. Ibe 

the female are stuated far forward on the chest, noticeably oa the 

side of the body rather than underneath. 

Trichya tipura. (Plate XU). 

The URtrsH'TAii.EO Porcupine, lhan: dwAfs; Sennali Dayak. 
Mhigh; Dustin: IJih; Kay an; Btika. 

This extraordinary aaimal looks like a large rat, for Aough it 
is really a porcupine the whole body is tinifor^y covered with siuall, 
stiff, brownish quills, resembling in shape, size and structure thoM 
found on the fore quarters of the other porcupine; the long tail is 
covered with scales except for a terminal loft of bristles about 3 ms. 
long. Like its congeners, it is a subterranean animal and there are a 
number of iong. Due, tactile bristles mixed up with the ordinary 

defensive ones on tbe body. , , . .1 

Many ot the Spiny Rats recall this Porcupine for in the 
same way the hairs of their coat have stiffened into bristles re¬ 
sembling those of this Porcupine la particular. 

I saw one running about in the jungle in daylight, tippling 
along with a jwculiar snake-like effect ow'ing to its scalioess and 
disappearing with great speed on being disturbed. It is a noisy 
animal in captivity, not so prone to stamp its feel as the ordi^ry 
Porcupine but letting off a series of louder, fiercer grunts, knashing 
its teeth and taking the offensive with a considerable bite. The tuft¬ 
ed tail is a curious feature for it makes no noise though often ^aken; 
tail-less specimens are sometimes found, ev'cn a tail-less mother with 
a nomuil young one, indicating that the tail is apt to get lost acci¬ 
dentally. The tail is massive and offers the most convenient hold 
to catch and pick up tbe animal, which is then quite imabie to part 
with its tail like any House Uz;ird. Although the bristles on the tip 
have no apparent use the animal is most solicitoiui of them and pro¬ 
ceeds with the tail slightly up—curved so that the e-xtremily is well 


off the ground. 

Hystrix crassipinttis Gtmth. 

PoHCUPiNE. Kndayan: iMudtik jlriniftoiif Iban; f., luficHg^ 
Land Dayak: Bcdak; Dusun: Garif; liajar: i/iutt; Selakau: 
t^cnatam. 

EhtactJy resembles fwat/feri in size and shape, and ^ far as 
is known in habils and d.stribution, but of being black 

and white it is a greyisli brown, dun colour all over, ev&n the large 
quills are yellowish whore they are while in the other species. 

We liave only three specimens^ one of which is juvenile and 
resembles the adult; it seenis on ihe whole lo be rarer than the 
former kind and it is S£j f&r unknown what relation it bears to this 
though possibly belonging to a cliEferent genus. The Long and the 
Short tailed Porcupines in ay found in the same borrows but the 
occurrence of the present species is so unusual that it is not so far 
known if it inhalets ihe same bury a$ its more copimon relative* 
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Family SciuttiDAE. 
Squirreb, 

.\ Tail as long as body 

a Size medium, Total length 134 

to 2 feet 


Underside white 
a* Underside red 

No lateral or sub¬ 
lateral sLrlpe 

\\Tiite latend stripe 
only 

Back black 
c- Back grey 
WTiite lateral & 
black sublateral 
stripe 
Back fawn 


c* Back black 

B Tail nearly as long as body 

a Size large. Total length over 

2 feet 

a^ Ears tufted, tall 

bushy Xrampu 
a^ Ears and tail 

plain Engrabak 
b Size mediunij Total length 
about one foet 
a"* General colour rufous 
a^ General colour 

speckled 
b^ Underside 

yellowish 
b" Underside 


Sdurus hippurus pryeri 


Sdurus hippurus grayi and 
hippurellus 


Sdurus prevostii borneoensis 
j. „ carol i 


Sdurus 

it 

ft 

it 


notatus 

prevKKtii baluensis 
„ airicaptllus 

„ griscicauda 

„ pluto 


Rblihrosc'itms macroiis 
Ratufa cphippiiim 


Sciunis jentinki 


Sdurus lowii 


grey „ tenuis and brpokei 
c Siae v«ry small, Total length 

6 Inches 

a* No lateral or sublaterul 

Stripes 

b' Ears tufted Nannosciunis whitehead! 

b* Ears not tufted 

Colour unifomi Nannosciurus exilis 
c* Black and yel¬ 
low patch 

behind ears „ melanoUs 
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a= Lateral and sublaieral stripes Gljltliotes simits 
Tail markedly shorter than body 
a Total length about one foot 
a' Colour anifotm 


I-LinanihuVus laticaudatus & 
everetti 


insignjs 

hcrsfi 


Ksick reddish with 3 

black stripes „ 

b- Back blackish with 4 
yellowish stripes 

Khithrosciurus maerotis Gray* t j t, i * 

The Tufted GaouND-sQunutEL. 1 ban: Ara wp h ; Land Gayak . 

Pas (be) dautn; Tagal: Tuaban; Kadayan; Basing batons; Kay an: 

^"*^There b no mistaking this large squirrel, the broad, bushy, 
almost fox like tail and the tufts of long black hairs on its ears at 
once distinguishing it. The general colour is dull brown vntb a 
Erizded back, the underparls white with a well marked black 
lateral line down the flanks. The hind quarters and root of the 
tail underneath are bright chestnut red; the bass of the hmrs 
of the bushy tail are dull brown or black, the tips grey in me 
young and yellowish in adults giving a grizzled appe^ance. The 
thumb is very short and small, provided with a ^1. 

This graceful animal has often been taken in upper Sarawak, 
rather less often elsewhere, for in the former locality it ** 
uncommon to see its tail used as an ornament of the s^ath of 
a " paTang." It is at times an aboreal animal but is often 
seen on the ground, as stated by Dr. Abbott, It runs very swftly, 
a specimen L saw cariying its tail ^ Straight out behind it, the 
undulation of this organ obscuring the rest of it as it ran straight 
away, h Js more usuaily recorded ^ holding ils tail bent over 
its back. It is usually found in pairs and if one is shot the other 
is sure to be seen in that vicinity within a few days. A rather 
immature specimen had a strong, musky. Stoat-like smell absent 

in other specimens, . 

Another specimen was observed feeding on Some fruits that 
had falJen to the ground; it made off through the jungle on being 
disturbed, its bushy tail carried straight out behind giving an 
impression of an animal at least the size of a large Lotong monkey 
(Pygathrix crisiatus), the Squirrel eventually vanishing among the 
crevices of some rocks. In some parts they are said^ to damage 
gardens and to be not at all shy, adopting a threatening altitude 
by sitting upright, so to ^eak enveloped in their bushy tail, the 
long black-tufted ears sticking out on each side. 

Only a few mammals are peculiar to Borneo and this is one of 
them, being absolutely without any rdations elsewhere. 

Ratufa ephippium Muller. 

The Giant Squirrex.. Iban: Engkrabak; Tagal; Tanta; 
Kay an: B$gak; Kcnyah: Mangka; Kalabit: Sagt. 
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A ver>' large anri conspicuous squirrel, nearly three feet long 
with a long, dark, bushy tail; no iwo specimens are quite alike and 
it is not a simple matter to give descripLimis that will fit the various 
forms. 

In Western Sarawak is a form with a pale yellowish snout, 
black head and broad but irdisiinct black dorsal stripe, thighs and 
feet white or stightly huffish and a lung, dark brown, hairy tail, 
flattened, compressed and scunetimes Licked to form annulatious' 
the fore parts of the flanks arc niiich lighter when coniparcd with 
the back. Fr^uently specimens are very light and whitish, others 
more rufous with a reduction of tlie black on the hack approaching 
the next two forms to be described, whilst rarely ijpical forms may 
be recorded from outside localities. 

The next form (™/Aar™/a) b from tJie Saribas District and 
IS much browner and more rufous, particularly on the fore parts 
of the flank, the black dorsal area being reduced in extent and 
intensity; this form again overlaps ivitii (he nest and is not too 
well marked by the characters suggested, in the Baram area 
15 a more or less uniformly coloured form rufous or ticked an fhe 
back tvith no dark area diflereniiated on the hack; certain rather 
more ticked and rufous specimens from Sit, Dulit were thought 
to be peculiar but there is no reason for separating them as distinct. 
From Kinabalu and N. Borneo is a form {safidakanensis) in which 
the rufous markings have almost disappeared »cccpL just on the tip 
of the snotit for the back is broadly black, thighs, forefeet and flanks 
grizzled dark grey and the very feathety' tail is black with a number 
of bufnsh annulatious: in the Merapok Mts. of Lawas this form 
occurs^ with a certain aTuounl^of buff on thighs and flanks indicating 
a leaning towards bariimintis. 

This is a common squirrel and being about as large as a Rabbit 
Its passage through the tree tops is liable to attract the attention 
of the least observant, the obliging animal as a rule showing no 
pa^icular fear of its pursuers; in fact in captivity it appears as a 
quiet, indolent and altogether umiable animal, niixiog peacefully 
with the qmrrelsonie “prevoslii ” squirrels and sleeping in 3 heap 
together w'ith three “ Oiicangs:'’’ as a matter of fact this vras decep¬ 
tive for it resented handling, became most aggressive, attacked before 
ever it was touched, infliclcd a severe bite and after a lot of chuckling 
gave vent to a dear string of loud rather bird tike whistles cither 
in fear or defiance; a wounded one attacked the man who tried to 
pick it up and infiicterl a deep wound in his skin, particularly with 
Its lower incisor I have seen it dimbing up the bare, branchless, 
trunk of a tree but it Is most often found among the smaller leafy 
branches, on whTch it often but by no means a'ways sits crosswise, 
the long tail hanging down as a balancing orgin. In captivity it 
will often come on to the grnimd and even bi rrow under a pile 
of leaves and grasses but ft hardly ever descends in a wild state; 
the usual things are eaten, pisatigs, various shoits and leaves. ’ 
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The nest is a huge affair high up and far out along a brandi, 
reoUing that of a Magpie at home; a numlKr of large sticits an: 
very loosely set in the fork of a tree and the inside lined with some 
fine brownish fibres, the entrance opening downward. The whole 
is so loosely made that it falls to pieces when brought home and 
and the same applies to the nest of Sdvms ffrcvoitii, which moreover 
does not differ in appearance, consiruclion or locality. 

It is a lowland animal, seldom going above 5000 It* and is 
absent from the Kalabit country', Uiu Baram, being apparently 
shut off by the Paniambo Range some SOOO ft, high. 

Abbott records a hawk {Sptlernii c/teela baeba) stooping at 
one in a tree and I imagine these squirrels and their companions 
must figure as one of the main , items in the fare of Felis nebiiloia, 
the Clouded Leopard, and the several other Felines which are mainly 
arboreal in these parts. 

Seiurus prevostii Destn. (Plate XII). 

Prevost's SouiasEL. This is rather a common squirrel in the 
jungle, very active and very noisy but keeping mostly to the trees 
though 1 have seen them on the ground; captivity seems to upset 
their nortoal habits and they readily lake to the ground, even 
sleeping there. They soon get fairly tame but are intolerant to 
anything else resembling a squirrel, even of their own species, and 
they get up many bite and run fights among Jhemselves without 
doing much damage in spite of the distinctly sharp bite tliey can 
give; opposite sexes are for some reason particularly quarrelsome at 
times. They tolerate Oucangs, tortoises and even the larger _Ratuta 
Squirrel and the Mouse Deer but are even more antagonistic to a 
Tree Shrew than to each other, the most down trodden of them 
always helping to chivvy the Tupaia. who made no sort of a fight 
against them. They never curl the tall over the back like* the 
English Squirrel but hold it out unbent behind and somewhat 
inclined upwards; the tail is very much of the flue^brush variety, 
hairs sticking out at right angles from the long axis of the tail and 
not feathery and flattened as in the large Ratuja, 

Food is usually eaten silting along and not across a branch 
and whether ascending or descending or wen on the ground the 
fore feet are much splayed, so that the digits are at an angle to 
the direction it is proceeding and obtain a widespread grip oo each 
side; the “ thumb " has a nail instead of a claw which is prominent 
both in climbing and holding its food when eating. It progresses 
on the ground by a series of hops but runs easily on brant^es and 
it is much more usual for its forefeet to be splayed out stdeivays, 
sometimes quite at right angles to the body, rather recalling the 
position assumed in the flying relatives; ascending or descending 
a tree the forefeet are extended horizontally, the h:nd feet are 
vertical and the whole is cross shaped, the motive power sui^licd 
by doubling up the hind legs and position niaintair.ctl by pressing 
the widespread foreleg and the body against the trunk. 
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When eating^ the iood is held between the palms of the two 
hands" and pieces chipped off by the lower pair of incisor 
teeth working against the upper pair, much of the food being 
wasted by dropping; when ''squatting'^ during feeding it is of 
interest to note that their sit upnns do not rest on the surface 
of the branch but touch the back of the leg whilst the Tree Shrews 
actually sit w'lth th^ ischial region dermitely touching the branch or 
the ground on which they happen to be,* 

This squirrel makes a huge Magpie-like nest usually high up 
in a treOj a nest as large and quite indistinguishable from the bigger 
Ratujti squirrel; the nest consists of a thick outer layer of fairly 
big sticks gnawed of! by themselves and the inside is lined with 
much shredded bark and a few grass-like bents, the entrarice being 
usually low down on one side of the bundle. Female are usually 
in milk during the first three months of tb.^ year but 1 do not 
know how many young they have; the young are recorded by 
my collector as being carried In the tnouth by the scruff of the 
neck like a cat with a kitten. Pairs in captivity often assumed 
what appeared to be a copuLatory attitude but the hinder one 
merely combed the hairs of the other with bis long lower incisor 
teeth, 

i have not described at length the many races of this squirrel 
but their distinguishing features may be seen in the Key to 
the various species of Sduridae. 

Sciurua teniiis parvus Miller. 

The Slender SQUtEaEl.. Another medium size Squirrel more 
truly arboreal than many. In colour ticked fawn, some light and 
some dark with a light greyT almost while, undejside, the tail with 
many buff or greyish hairs; there are no lateral stripes and the 
bright colour on the forelimbs and thighs distinguish it from 

This appears to be a common lowland Squirrel though little is 
known of its habits except that it ascends the lower ^opes of mount¬ 
ains to some extent, 

ScKurus jenttriki Thus. 

Jf,ntisk"s SQUHtHEt. Judging by the Sarawak Museum 
^cimens of this Squirrel (7 from Kinabalu and I from .Murad) 
it has not a good daim to rank as the high altitude race of Sc. 
icnuh: jenimki is perhaps smaller, there Ls a rufous or orange- 
washed area on the back, the underside varies from greyish to 
ochrateons and the forclimbs and thighs are not markedly brighter 
than the rest of the bod 3 ^ The most distinctive feature is a light 
cream coloured ring round the eye and edge of the ear; in fresh 
skins these rings are pure while and the underside h whitish tinged 
with an almost salmun pink. 

Undoubtedly this is a high altitude Squirrel and is stated 
to have bton taken on Mt. Dulit and Mt. Murud; two from Mt, 

* TI1I5 h v^ual but not iuviuiable. 
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Murud KechiK Ulu Akah, I am inclined to think are only Sr, tennis 
parvus: True jeafmki does not look to me anything like tenuis and 
the eye and ear markings are distinctive. 

Sciurns lowii lowii Thos. 

Low's Squirbkl, This Squirrel, like FuKambuins (alkaudfitiiSf 
appears to have been very^ common even round Kuching forty years 
ago but the fact remains that fi%^e years recent collecting has not 
produced a specimen and T cannot say much regarding its 
appearance or habits. Nearly all our specimens have shortened or 
broken lails^ a natural feature unless obviously damaged but giving 
tlie whole animal a suggestion of the shape of the Ground Squirrels 
of the genus FuKambulus. 

The general colour is a very' dark brown, heavily tickedj 
lighter on the hanks, the tail barred; the underside is usually 
light cream coloured, almost whitish. To look at it is very like 
F, tutkuudatiis but the underside and flanks particularly lack 
the yellowish buff suffusion of this ground Squirrel. 

]Mr. F. X. Chasen writes that this is extremely common in most 
parts of X. Borneo w'here tenuis could nowhere be obtained. 
Sciuru^ brookei Thos. 

Bhooke's SQursREL, A medium size, fawn coloured Squirrel 
with a clear French grey underside and no lateral stripes; as it is 
not a common Squirrel its altitudinal distribution ts uncertain but 
as more specimens are obtained this may prove to be a mountain 
form of Sc. tctiuis* even though the two probably overlap in the 
transitional area. 

It is found among the trees usually above SOOO ft. and has been 
most frequently taken on Ml. DuUt but also on the Baram River 
and in Borneo. My collectors staying at Long Akah in the 
Baram, only some 3SO ft. high, procured a speciTnen which was 
quite likely obtained by a native on die adjoining mountains 
but gave a false Impression of the lowland status of this SquirreL 
Sciurus adamsi Kloss. 

.Ao,\m's SqumaEL. This is a medium size squirrel very^ like 
5. viitatus dnlitemh but smaller and distinguished by the white 
patches behind the ears. 

Two W'^re onginally taken by Dr, J, C, Moulton in the Baram 
River and subsequently named after Mr. C. D, xAdams, Dbtricl 
Officer in Baram at the time; it has since been taken at low altitude 
on Kfnabalu and elsewhere in X. Bomeo^ 

[Sciurus beebet Allen. 

This squirrel appears to have been an ordinary notaius from 
the lOlh mile, Kuching, but distinguished by having a median vent¬ 
ral black stripe; it has I am told been withdrawn by' its creator as 
a foreign Squirrel with the wrong locality.] 

* Mr. KDCt written that is possibly not a Malaysian 

bva^t but an outbinp ntember of a species with forms in Celebes; ncfamri by 
a long stretch may be another outlying Cekbean form. 
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Sciurus notatus dilulu b Miller. 

TiiR j^L^NTAm SguiRBiiL. Tliougli this and die next sMiiuirre] 
vary a good deal they are both medium si^sed, usually a light Rabbit 
colour^ the back ticked and Uie tail ringed; there is a rather broad, 
biack sublateral and a [xale bufhsh lateral stripe^ neither of them 
sharply defined at their edges; the colour of the uiiderparts dis¬ 
tinguishes the two formSj those of duirtenjh from the Baram and 
Mt. Dulit being bright chestnut red and those of diitiius sort of 
dirty greyish-red. Diiutus is said to be more characteristic of 
E, Borneo but both there and in Sarawak (Kuching^ Saiibas) there 
exist a number of spedmens with ochraceous tawny underparts which 
should perhaps be referred to duUUnsk, 

We ha\% one cream coloured specimen from Balingian;p slightly 
red below and with but a faint lateral stripe and an even (ainter 
snblaterai. The young are \x?ry bright;, the phalanges black, lateral 
and subbteral stripes well marked and the underside a dear chestnut. 
In a collectLon of 28 specimens in the British Museum, all from the 
Saribas, 3 have the underparts almost grey, 15 deep reddish and 
10 are intermediate. 

The ‘^Tupai pinang or ^^Tupai kelapa^' does an enormoiis 
amount of harm to rubber trees and coco-nut palms, nibbling the 
young shoots of the former and attacking the “ umbut or grow¬ 
ing point of the latter as well as boring holes m young nuts; 
they are most prolific breeders and have 3 or 4 young at a time 
in some hole in a hollow tree. In captivity they fought among 
themselves but didn’t molest the Tr^ Shrews or larger Squinels; 
the tail is peculiar in this species, rather sparsely covered with hairs 
sticking out in all planes at right angles to the long axis of this 
member and giving a sort of flue-brush appearance. 

Sd«ms notatus dulR^nsis Bonhote. 

Th£ Plantain Squerrel. As 1 have remarked above this 
squirrel resembles dilufus except for its bright red underside. It is 
found chiefly in the Barani district and on Mt. Dulit and even on 
Kinabalu. Except in tlie smaller sbe it much resembles one form 
of Sciurus provostti {bciiicnsh}. 

Sciurns nigrovittatus oresies Thus. 

Tre Cbev-bellied Squirjeel. This is the Bornean repre¬ 
sentative (never found in the Lowlands) of a species found in Java, 
Surriatra and the Malay Peninsula The back is a uniform, rather 
warm, rabbit colour, the tall darker, the lateral and broad sublateral 
shading indistinctly of! into a dark grey underside. There b a white 
patch behind the ears- 

Mountains such as Kinabalu and Dulit from 3— 5QQ0 ft, are 
its home. 

Elsewhere nigrovhta^us and mtatus {vHtaius) forms occur side 
by side and the former cannot be considered the mouiitain form of 
the latter. 
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Sciurus (Toineiitos) hip pur us hippurellua Lyon. 

The HorsE-TA iLEO Squtbhkl. This is a medium size Squirrel 
prettily marked in a deUcaie way; the back, flanks, fore and hind 
legs and even the base of the tail licked much the same colour as 
a Bahbity the crown, nose and sides of the neck grey, the tail black, 
some of the hairs at the lip being rather mfons. There are no 
lateral or sublaterai stripes and the underside is red or chestnut. 

It is a common lowland species but not found at any height 
on mountains in Sarawak proper: the Kapuas and pontianak area 
are about its limits as it does not cross the Rejang River and is 
tt^laced in N. Sarawak by another race. 

It is lusually seen in pairs and is quiet and inoffensive as a 
nde, not making the usual chattering noise of most Squirrels; 
in captivity it was the easiest of ail to tame and lived a most peace¬ 
ful life, being far less aggressive than its relatives. 

Sciurus (Tomeutea) hippuru^ grayi Bonh, 

Tice HoasE-TAiLEn ^uirrel. Kay an: PetUii; Kenyah: 
PelabuTt, 

This pretty Squirrel has the crown, nose, sids of the neck, fore 
and hind legs a dark grey but the back ticked a bright rufous^ 
much darker ajid tedder than in the S. Sarawak race; the under^ 
side is of course red and there are no lateral stripes. 

Though common in the Baram area its range is rather res¬ 
tricted elsewhere for it is unable to cross the high mouiitains of 
the interior; the district between the true right bank of the Rejang 
and the Sea is however occupied by it as far South as Mukah and 
the two races intermingle somewhere w the left bank of the 
Rejang River in the neighbourhood of Kapit and the head-waters 
of the Batang Ltipar. 

Sciurus (Tometites) hippurus pryeri Thos. 

The Horse-tailed SoutssEL. This race has the grey head 
and cheeks of the other races but the back, fore and hind feet are 
more or less dear rufous without the tickings and the tail is well 
grizzled with grey; the underside is pure white instead of chestnut. 

It inhabits the Northern part of N. Borneo and does not appear 
to occur in or near Sarawak. 

Glyph otes simu$ Thos. 

Thou AS-' Prem' Squirrel. In appearance this squirrel is 
very like a small Sc. nainius for which one of onr specimens was 
mistakeii; the very large incisor teeth above and below in so small 
an animal is distinctive, otherwise it is just a small drab coloured 
squirrel with drab ventral surface, dull white lateral and irregular 
black sublateraJ stripes. 

We have one from the Merapok Mts. and another from Kina¬ 
balu, from whence the Raffles Museum has lately obtained another. 

The skull of this animal is remarkable when compared with 
that of iV^nnoiciuriiS sfip, which is tonghly the same size, for the 
former has comparatively much longer and thicker incisor teeth 
above and below than the latter, 
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Nannosciurus whiteheadi Thos. 

Whitehead's Pycmv Sql-ishet.. Dusun: P ^ ntin . 

This most peculiar little Squirrel is mniirLed to Borneo and 
presents an e^rtraordinarj' appeafance: though only about six inches 
long it Is the complete ^uirrei with a bushy tail, generally grilled 
dark brownish in colour with dark grey underparls but the lips 
of the actual ears are black and there is a tuft of greyish white 
hairs an inch long on the extremity of each ear. 

This species is only found on mountain tops abo^'o 3000 ft. 
and would appear to be commonest on Kinabalu though found also 
on the Merapok Mts,p Murud, Dulit and even Mt. Penrissen. 

As far as I know there is nothing pectiliar about its habits 
though from accounts it api^ars to be more arboreal than some 
of the other species. 

Nannosdtirus extlis exilis Muller. 

P^^CMY SQumREL, Ibani Fukang; Kay an: Ofto. 

This little Squirrel is uniformly coloured rufous On the bead 
and backp lighter on the flanks, the uuderparts pale but sufTu&^d 
with rufous. 

Everywhere on the lowlands one meets with this little 
Squirrel^ a most cheery^ and inquisitive little animal, now and then 
letting out a long drawn squeaky one of the commonest jungle nois^ 
in the morning and everting. It is largely terrestrial, running about 
on fallen tree trunks^ occasionally climbing trees^ stopping every now 
and then to look around and Slirt its taiU It is not at all shy 
and cumes up to inspect ones feet if one aits quiet enough but for 
some reason it never goes into the traps set for it and seems to 
enjoy perversely playing about the wire cages without thinking of 
entering therein. 

Some Uayaks set a certain amount of value on this Squirrel 
alleging it to bore with its male organ minute holes in bamboo^ 
&uch a bamboo being highly prised by the linder, particularly if 
as they sometimes assert the male organ remains fast in the hole. 
The holes so exhibited are J believe actually made by a boring 
Beetle in ati old bamboo. 

The Kayans vidll not kfU this little animal—small Reason 
why anyone should—and have woven a marvellous story about it. 
Apparently the Gods were once very angry' at the waste of fruit by 
the various animals and had them “ on the niat in turn, proving to 
the Brok, the Deer, the Pig and a host of animals that thev actually 
wasted rnuch more fruit than they ate or even required. Each 
denied the accusation but with the exception of the hfouse Deer was 
ingeniously shown to be in the wrong, whereupon the various Mam 
mals concerned decided (as perhaps humans would have also) to 
be revenged on the Pelandok/' who thought himself so fine; but 
the Pelandok promised to fight all and sundry' at one o'clock next 
day on the edge of a certain clearing and caused the men living in 
this clearing to dn^am of a most wonderful burn if they lighted 
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their clearing at midday on the morrowr+ The hosts of P+g, De^r, 
Brok and other animals issued forth lo give bailie at ihe appoinied 
tinw but were consumed by the fire ihen at its height^ only the 
Oho having had the sense to side with the .Mouse Deer in this 
seemingly unequal contest. 

Pfannosciurus exilus sordid us Chase n and Kloss, 

PvGMv Squir&el, This race was described from middle East 
Borneo. It is much duller on the whole than Sarawak and W. 
Borneo specimens. 

Nantioscitirus metanotis borneanus Lyon. 

Pygmy Squirrel. This pretty Squirrel b grayish bull an 
general colour^ quite buff below and on the head; two narrow buff 
stripes start on the nose and broaden gut into creamy white beneath 
the eveSp becoming more buff again as they pass under and reach 
behind the ears. There b a deep black patch behind the ears and 
a greyish pointed dorsal marking between them and on the nape. 

Though this Squirrel is so common in collections I have for 
some reason never seen a live one and cannot speak of ils habits 
ior certain, though they are doubtless much ihe same as those of 
iV'. err^fj which is easier to observ^e* 

Nannosciurus melanotis pal lid us Chasen and Kloss. 

The Black-eared Pygmy StjenRHEt. This race is recorded 
from middle East Borneo and b pale when compared with Sarawak 
specimens, particularly as regards the head and huffy ear stripe. 

FifnambuLus (Lariseus) insiffnis diversus Thos. 

Land Da>'ak: F^js g^grn- 

A medium sized but very distinct squirrel, for the flanks and 
ihighs are bright chestnut and the back gri7.zled greyish with a 
median and two lateral black longitudinal markings: the belly and 
chest are creamy white. The tail is short, the same thickness alt 
along, more or less grey above and quite rufous below, 

A not uncommon lowland squirrel, found usually singly as far 
as T knoWp all over Sarawak, dmtKL entirely terrestrial or seen 
running about on fallen tree trunks. 

Punambulus hoaei Tbos, 

Ground Squierel. This peculiar squirrel rescrnhles imignh 
in size bul in little else; in colour it is very dark, a. dull rabbit 
colour, darker than the two light dorsal stripes of infiguji but with 
no rgfoils at all, the underside washed with pale yellowish. There 
is a peculiar, median, dorsal, narrow, reddish-buff line with a fairly 
wide black area on each side; then outside that on each side a light 
almost dirty white longitudinal stripe from shoulder to tail and 
outside the^ another black one, the whole suggestive of lateral and 
sublateral stripes not yet shifted down onto the flanks. 

The tail is not fluffy, and the snout is short, not elongated as 
in an allied Malayan form, of w'hich it is probably not the Bornean 
representative. 
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It has been taken on Kinabalu at 5DOO ft. and at a similar 
altUude on Dulit and Batu Song but la not represented in our 
collections and seldom elsewhere. 

Drcnomys everelti Thns, 

Ground Squirrel. Dusun; M€ngalulm^ 

The back is uniformly grizzled dark all over, the underside gre/j 
the tail short and thick. 

Thb is I believe an entirely terrestrial squirrel found appanently 
on all mountain tops above 5000 ft,, Kinabalu, Pamambo Range> 
Dtilitf Penrissen and Poi, It lociks like a latge rat running in and 
out of the fallen tree trunks and is I suppose one of the commonest 
high altitude animals. 

Rhinosciurua latieaudatifs Mull, and Schleg. 

Ground Squirrel, The back is very dark, slightly ticked 
and with long black bristles: the vent is cream coloured, a little 
fulvous on the flanks, the tail as usual short and thick. The snout 
is long. 

This ^^ecies in old days was very common round KudiJng but, 
in keeping with many other animalSj felling the jungle has driven 
it away and in hve years Including much collecting near Kuching 
only one specimen has been taken; it occurs apparently in other 
parts of Sarawak but I hav^ never seen one and cannot say any¬ 
thing about its appearance or habits. 

Pefaurista nitida rajah Thomas. 

FltiING Squirrel. !Malay: Ktibong mer^h; Dusun: T^gaut. 

This large flying squirrel b a bright chestnut red all over, but 
the no^, a ring round the eyes, the earn* forefeet and hind feet are 
all tipped with black, and there are here and there a certain num¬ 
ber of black hairs on the back; immature specimens are darker^ more 
blackish whilst very young ones have the head and back black. 
The under^de b paler as b also the tall which is much like it in 
colour, Thb species 1$ of course famous for the cartilagiiious sup- 
port running back from the wrist suppoitiiig and extending the pata- 
glum during Eight. 

Though a common animal I have ne^^r seen it wild, but one in 
captivity proved a most surprising animal; it w^as remarkably fierce, 
growled and advanced threateningly when annoyed^ curiously enough 
striking out suddenly with one or both of its shaip clawed forefeet; 
the blunt face, big black beady eyes and black upstanding ears gave 
it a most aggressive appearance. It of course climbed w^ll, the 
patagium folded up so that it was neither obstructive or noticeable 
and the long tail mostly used as a balancing organ; when at rest on 
a branch or on the ground the tail was bent round over the back and 
the black tip recur!ed over the extremity of the tail: when asleep 
the tail was curled round the body and face. During the day it 
was not a very wakeful animal hut in the evening used to come out 
and feed on bananas^; I never saw it gliding but it used to make 
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prodigious leaps and progress on the ground in a series of rather 
awkward hops suggesting that it was not very used to the lower 
regions. 

The habits of an allied spedes P. philtppcnsis have been des¬ 
cribed in India; apparently k h nocturnalj lives in the holbws of 
trees or the dried fronds of tree ferns^ often goes in pair^ and 
if^tums to the same place night after night: it is sluggish and 
reluctant to leave its hole by day^ can glide nearly 100 yards and 
alights with a sJight “phutj” as I have also noted in soim of ihe 
smaller Flying Squirrels^ It appears to breed all the year round p 
to have one young which remains wHh iu parent until nearly full 
grown; the nest is said to be lined with leaves and a mixture of 
the animals own fur, 

Petaurista nitida thomasi Hose, 

Flvino Squirhel. Dt. Charles Hose described this species 
from the Silat, a tributary of the Baram River; it is apparently 
just like the big red Flying Squirrel but lacks the black tip to the 
snout, ears and tall, being therefore rufous all over, 

Petanridta nitida lumholzi Gy Id. 

Flvinc Squirrel. Another race has been described from 
CenlraJ Borneo remarkable in the main for having very poor black 
tufts to its ears. The validity of these races rests on single 
specimens and awaits further examples, for Flying Squirreb are no 
less subject to variation than other Squirreb. 

Petaurista (Aeromys) phaeomelas^ 

Flying SoumREL. Thb b a large Flying Squirrel only slightly 
smaller than but as a rule dark chocolate brown in colour, 

with a varying amount of grey griziling on back, hindlegs and tail. 

It b not a common Squirrel but has been taken at various places 
in the lowlands of Sarawak. It has been put in a separate genus 
with a race (tepkromd^s) from the Malay Peninsula. 

Hylo petes everetti Thos* 

FtvrNc Squirrel. I think this medium si^e Flying Squirrel 
IS the commonest in Sarawak; in colour a varying shade of yellowish 
brown to huffish on the back and head which may he grey, the feet 
and patagia black, or at any rate a very' dark brown, as is the 
underfur. The underside is grey, ihe flattened tail varying from 
dark brown to umberj constrict^ at the root where it is either a 
pale dear grey or bufi. 

I have at times seen this Squirrel, ruonJng up a tree trunk and 
along a branch in the ordinaiy way but sometimes ones attention may 
be attracted by a falling leaf acting queerly, desoiinding on a long 
slant, sometimes tilting in front and sometimes behind; the supposed 
leaf may land on a tree trunk with a quite audible “ phut ** and 
the Squirrel scuttles upwards to be soon lost to sight until another 
flight Ls made. 
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Hylopetes (harriaotii) earoli Gyld. 

Flyino SquittitEL, A single specimen was described from E. 
Borneo noiable (or having ihe white area of the throat continued 
in a narrow line dow^n the nnderparLs: it is not much to found a 
race upon but we have a singie specimen from near Kuching which 
would raise it to spKific rank (everciYj being there found also) if 
one believes in its distinctness, a course I do not follow. 

lomys lepidu^ Lyon. 

Flying Squirrel. Another race has been described from 
S. \\. Borneo^ differing mainly in being smaUer than tkomsom; the 
name lepidus has also been nsed for the Java.n (orm of HyhpHes 
cvereiti and 1 consider that this race is of doubtful value. 

lomys Ihomsoni Thos. 

Flying Squirrel. Next to Hyhpefes everetti this is the 
common small Flying Squirrel; it is slightly bigger, a more uniform 
dark brown and the tail though constricted at the base lacks the 
pale clear buff characteristic of that region in M, cv^r^ttL 

On the ground^ which is not of course its naluraJ habitat, it 
proceeds in a series of hops, the tail stretched out behind and sharply 
arched proximally. It oi course climbs readily and takes prodi¬ 
gious leaps but when feeding the tail is curled over the back and 
ihe tip recurled just behind the head in a position exactly similar 
lo that adopted in Pleromys niiidns. 

Pleromyscus pulverulentu^ borneanus Gunth. 

Flying Squirrel. A medium size Flying Squirrel about IS 
inches long, the general colour of the underiur dark brown but 
obscured by masses of grey hairs w^hich constitute the prevailing 
colour^ except for Ihe tail which h dark brown and v^ety^ fluffy. 

Mc^layan specimens are I believe more brown and not so grey^ 
but so few specimens are known that I cannot say if the Bornean 
race is separable- 

Pelinomys gen i barb is borneoensis Thos, 

Flying Squirrel. This is the first of the Pygmy Flying 
Squirrels, tiny little animals little more than sis inches long. 
Genlbtirbh is a uniform reddish brown with many light hairs on the 
head and a pure white underside. 

Petaurillus setosus Temm. 

Flyjnc Squirrel. There are a number nf these Pygmy Fiving 
Squirrels of which this is the one most often taken, though it is 

comparatively rare. It is a very dark brown with an irregular 

mass of greyish hairs on the back, the head quite grey, the lail 
quite brown, constricted at the base^ where it is white on the under¬ 
side like the rest of the bcHly. 

Petaurillua ho^ei Thos. 

Flying Squirrel. .\|| the Pygmy Squirrels have long and 
pointed ears but those of h/?ser are twice as long as in rhe 

white tipped tail is also peculiar to this and the next species, 
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Petaurillus emiliae Tho^. 

FtVfNc Squirri-l, This ts described as betng exactly like 
ho^ei but smaller, a not very distinctive character when dealing with 
two '‘species " which both come from the same tlisirki^ namely the 
Bararn, 

Family Mubidae, 

Rats and Mic'?. 

Bornean Rats, all Oiiental Rats^ have long been the bane of 
systematisis; colour, spines, skulls and length of tail all vary so 
much that there are a host of species most difficult to identify and 
it is not easy to name and describe the common Rats one may meet* 

Noti-Spiny Rats. 

Ratios sabantia sabanus Thos. 

JuKGLE Rat, a large and yellowish, buff colotired jungle rat 
vrith a sharply defined, creamy white underside^ the hairs every¬ 
where Soft and not spiny. The clear bright colouring, large si^e 
and very long tail distinguish this species. 

It has been taken all over Sarawak sometimes on mountains 
such as K-inabalu, DuKi and Poi, and sometiines on lowlands at 
Baram, Niah and near Kuching; there are races in Java^ Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula. 

Ratios muelleri borneanus Miller, 

Jungle Rat. This is another large Rat whose colour T can 
Only de^ribe as ratty and whose underside as a pale creamy 
white; like J?. satamis it has a long tail, noticeably veiy^ large hind 
feet and soft non-spiny hair. 

It occurs all over lowland Sarawak and Borneo but ha$ also 
been taken quite high up on Kinabalu; houses and clearings are 
not frequented and this Rat is to be found mainly in old jungle. 
Ratios infraluteus Thos, 

Juncle Rat. This enrinus Rat is prcsbably peculiar to 
Kinabalu: it is quite a large animal, y^ry furry^ and spineless, dark 
brown above and below. 

The “ raUuF ** Rats come next and it must be confessed it is 
difficult to convey a clear account of the species as they occur. 

Rattus rattus negleclus Jent. 

The Malavan Field Rat. 

Definitely a field Rat, not found in towns though it niay^ 
occur on the outskirts or be found round native houses, for -example 
in rice fields, whe^ it does a g?»od deal of harm. Beyond being 
ratty in colour it is notable for a whitish or light gn^y underside, 
very distinct from the flanks and back. The small hind feet clearly 
distinguish it froin /?, miieUen. 

Rattu!? railus diardi jem. 

The Malayan House Rat, 

Very similar to the last but the underside a dark grey almost 
ochrace<3US, not so distinct from the colour of the U|5penjide. StricLly 
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speaking it is often difficult to determine: specimens as one or the 
other species and it is quite possible interbreeding goes oHj, parU- 
cuhriy on the outskirts of towns where the two overlap. 

Rattus norvegieuB End, 

The Ship Rat. 

Occurs in the ports of Sarawak and is noticeable for its short 
tailp shorter in fact than its head and body, whereas that orpn is 
the longer {or as Jong) in the Malayan House Rat, 

RattuB coticolor ephippium Jent. 

Though distinctly mousey in colour this animal is actually 
a small Rat, larger than the European or Asiatic House mouse {Mus 
musculus or humBurom*} whose appearance in Sarawak is un- 
certain; this small Rat is very common in houses. 

Spiny Rata. 

Rattus surifer baudahara Robin$on* 

Jungle Rat, This formerly confused with the next longer 
established species. Both are medium sized, long tailed spiny rats^ 
a rather dear buff above and white below. The spedes in question 
was separated on account of a varying almost pinldsh collar showing 
on the underside of the neck, the white of the underside further not 
reaching to the sole of the hind foot. 

It b found with the next species on Kinabalu and certaJnly on 
the lowlands of Sarawak, 

Rattus rajah rajah Thos. 

Jungle Rat, /Is I have mentioned, this spedes b very like 
the above, with which it occuis, the characters separating them 
being very Lechuical jwints. 

Rattus whitehead] Thos. 

Jungle Rat. A veiy.' variable medinin sized Rat—about the 
size of R. BBncuhr, Some specimens are a pretty fawn colour, with 
a pinkish bloom on the ventral surface in life though this fades 
somewhat after death. Other specimens are more “ ratty in colour 
and gre>^er below, so much so that 7 homas tried to separate those 
of Kinabalu from other part^ of Borneo but the variations are 
found throughout the country and are not peculiar to any one 
locality^ 

Like K. muelkri it is found only in old jungle and never in 
houses or clearings. 

There now follows a host of Rats, many peculiar to Kinabalu. 
Rattus alticola alticola Thos. 

Only known from the higher parts of Kinabalu, up to about 
S—9000 ft. 

Rattud alticola ochraceiventer Thos, 

Junole Rat. From Kinabalu below 3000 ft. 


* Rccordi?d from SaLodskan. 
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RatiuB raltus baluensis Tkos, 

Jungle Rat, Found on Kinabalu only from S—10,000 ft, and 
possibly a kigh altitude representaiive of neglect us which occurs up 
10 3000 ft. 

RaHus baeodon Thos. 

Jungle Rat. Kinabalu only^ 

Rattus cremoriventer kina Thos. 

Jungle Rat, Described from a low elevation on Kinabalu 
but also found elsewhere in the loivlands. 

Raitits rap it ( jenJoni) Thos. 

Jungle Rat. KJiiabalUj, Dulit and Penrissen as well as low¬ 
lands such as Lawas and Niah, 

Spedes of ihe genus Ciropodomys are all small and mostly 
so hard to identify lhat it is very uncertain how many species 
occur in Borneo; spedmens arc few, species being sometimes founded 
on single ones and the genus as a whole is distinctly rare- 

Though small and mouse-like in sloe and In appeomnee they 
are remarkable mainly for the large ears and long whiskers and 
particularly for the presence of a nail instead of a daw on the 
thumb " and ** big toe/^ some spedes being undoubtedly arboreal: 
As in the Pen Tailed Tree Shrew (Ptilocercus) ihe lail is rather 
sparsely covered with hairs e?£cept for a vane at the end. 
Chiropodomys major Thos. 

PENciL-TArLED ^lousE. Several taken at Sadong and one from 
Kndung, notable lor the comparatively long toil. A specimen was 
taken ali%'e in a trap set in the top of a tall tree and was kept 
for a long timep feeding on fruil and bananas. Normally it was 
not active until evening but on being disturbed during the day 
became very agile and quite savage for so smaJl an animal^ making 
determined efforts to bite its aggressor; ordinarily it was a scrupul¬ 
ously dean and rather dainty little beast, 

Chiropodomys legatua Thos. 

Pencll-tailed Mouse, Found only on Kinabalu and ap¬ 
parently the largest ^>ecies of the genus. 

Chiropodomys picior Thos. 

Pencil-tailed Mouse. So far found on Kinabalu and also 
at Eolingian on the coast near -Mukah. ’'iTie tail is relatively very 
short, much shorter than the body. 

Chiropodomys gliroides ThcK- 

Pencil-tailed Mouse* One taken on Kinabalu at lOOO ft. 
agrees with some from Burma and Tennaserlm. 

Chiropodomys pusilltis Thos, 

Pencil-tailed Mouse. From Kinabalu 1000 ft, 

Haeroitiya margarettae pusillua Thos. 

Jungle Mouse. Found on Kinabalu and smaller than m, 
fnUFgaretiae. 

Haeromya m. margarettae Thos. 

juNOLE Mouse. So far only known from Mt. Pentbsen, 
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ORDER IV CARNIVOR.A. 

(Cats, Dogs, Stoats, Otters etc.). 

This Order is made up of Flesh-eating Mammals, reaching 
their highest specialization in Cats, provided with long, sharpj 
cardiie teeth for stabbing and holding their prey together with knife 
edged molar teeth working against each other like the blades of 
a pair vi seisscirs in cutting up their meat. All Carnivores exhibit 
these characteristics to some extent, in accordance with fleah-eating 
requirements. 

The Order includes of course the Seals^ Walruses and Sea 
Lions, Mammals entirely absent from Borneo and requiring no 
consideration here; Dogs^. Jackals and Foxes are also unknown and 
call for no special mention. Cats however abound and, m the 
absence of Tigers and true Letspards^ the largest is the Clouded 
Iveopard^ a beast some 6 feet long and probably a lowland repre¬ 
sentative of the Central Asian Ounce or Snow Leopard. Civet Cats 
arc mtist numerous but differ from Cats in many w^ays: the latter 
have their claw^s retractile within a sheath usually ab^nt in Cis^els 
whose claws are as a rule only partially if at all retractile. Cals 
further have a ver>' short blunt muzzle, a few^ molar cutting teeth 
^>ecialized in accordance with their flesh eating requirements whilst 
Civets have a rather long sharp-pointed muzzle and many not so 
particularly specialized teeth in accordance with their more 
omnivorous habits. Allied tq the Civets is the Mongoose of Africa 
and the Oriental Region, but the Homean representative has not 
the snake-killing propensities of some of its relatives. 

Borneo possesses an unmistakable Bear, probably the smallest 
form there is; there are two kinds of Otters, a most offensive smelling 
Badger, a Ferret Badger^ a large Marten and a Stoat which do 
not call for particular mention, 

Urs^ys (Helaretos) malayatiu^ Rahles. 

Ho^■KY Bear, Sun Bear; Malay: Bruang; Iban: Jugani; 
Mu rut and Tagal: Bawmg, 

This b one of the smallest of Bears and is covered with short, 
coarse shiny black hair except for the snout, which Is grey as far 
back as the eyes, sometimes enclosing them in rings like ^jectacles- 
there is al$o a yellowish w'hite^ sometimes almost oraqge, usually 
\ shaped patch on the throat. It has a large broad head, com¬ 
paratively thin neck^ narrow chest, long bow-legged forelegs^ high 
shoulders, rather big stomach, very short hind legs, low, rounded 
hind quarters and the shortest of tails. Like all the bears its feel 
are plantigrade, provided with long curx^ed claws which, combined 
with the t^ndy forelegs and rather inturned toes, give It a clumsy, 
rolling gait accenLuated by holding the head low and swinging it 
from side to side as it walks. It is at all times a very restless animal, 
never still, its head and nose particularly being al^vays on the move. 
The eyes are small and protruding, the ears very small and rounded, 
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the longue surprisingly long when estended. Very old specimens 
become very wrinkled and almost grey on the forehead and crown, 
which gives them a most ludicrous, worried look. 

The yellowish white patch is often comparatively larger in old 
animab but not always so; in the young it is usually 
shap^ set with the point backwards and other examples show 
various stages in the opening out of this into a diamond shaped 
patch, the yeUowish white arms of the V' getting broader until 
in some cases there is a complete diamond. I should add that in 
all cases this yellowish while patch has a number of small famt 
black spots. 

Usually the Bear presents a very broad head and an absurdly 
thin neck but when serious it may sit up on iis hindquarters and 
stretch its head, the skin on the sides of Us neck becoming flattened 
out like a Cobra's hood and serving to show off this throat 
marking- Some Dayaks say there is a liirger kind of bear with no 
markings on the throat, and very rarely a completely reddish brown 
one is said to be encountered. 

This spedes even when young is bad tempered, being a highly 
strung, sensitive, nervous animal easily frightened by anything un¬ 
usual; when suspicious it siis erect on its hind quarters or even 
stands erect on its hind legs, makes a fetv passes with its forepaws, 
breaks into a harsh bark and rushes at its tqjixinent in an attempt 
to bite. It is not really brave and 1 have seen one $c^ed by a 
full grown “ Brok ' [Macacus nemestriaus—The Pig Tailed 
monkey) of its own size, the Bear putting its head between its fore¬ 
legs and making peevHsh noises. In a wild state it sometimes runs 
oH with a loud snort and being a clumsy b^i is just as likely to 
run into some unoffending person, a Dayak in one case having been 
thus severely bitten. When wounded it may charge and Dayaks 
have occasionally fought and overcome it with their hands. Bears 
can also be very playful, two together getting on well and even 
alone it will play with leaves, bits of wood or wen its own foot; 
when pleased it makes a continued gurgling noise, often with one 
fool in the mouth as if sucking it. In captivity it is friendly 
with other animals such as MiaS, Gibbons except at feeding time: 
the Mias is too quick for the Bear, fends him off with lortg arms 
if attacked or presents a shaggy back on which the Bear makes 
no impression. 

Bears are wonderful climbers, swarming up a thick tree trunk 
in a series of jerks, the widespread, bow-legged forelegs encircling 
much of the trunk and pressing the chest close against it, the hind 
legs supplying the motive force; they do not dig their claws straight 
into the liark as do some Cats and Squirrels, the claws just pre¬ 
venting the Bear slipping and making it most difficult to detach. 
.■\ thin branch Is grasped by just the wrist and claws, the animal 
mov'ing along a sloping branch back downwards and I bave seen a 
captiv'e Mias repeatedly try to ^ake them off this position with 
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only very occasional succ^: young ones that have fallen 20 ft. ot 
so seem none tie worse for it. There is great wrist play whidi 
helps them in climbing and hooking themselves over thin branches. 
Food is sometimes held in one forefootp the sole bending round to 
almost touch the undersurface of the arm. 

Almost anything serves as food^ fruit of all kinds^ meats, 
cock roaches and various insects p milk and anyLhing sweet, captive 
ones taking scorpionSj centipedes and any snake, poisonous or not, 
animals which would have given them a nasty shock had the poison 
organs not been previously removed. In a wUd state they are 
fond of honey and certainly ants, their powerful teeth and strong 
cbws soon enlarging the Smallest of cracks in a log. Most animals, 
except true Rodents, presented with a flat surface, such as the 
palm of ones hand, are unable to bite it except where uneven or on 
the edge; not so the Bear who turns up his rather long nose 
and can gnaw through the dat surface of a plankn. 

The young are usually bqrn singly and apparently at no 
particular season, being sometimes laid in a hollow tree or between 
the buLieges at its foot. The disposition of the mother varies, she 
usually but not always being concerned in making her own escape 
and hoping the young will follow. They are said to make rough 
nests in trees but 1 have net'er seen them. Captive bears were 
very fond of playing about in shalbw water: they could probably 
swim if given the opportunity. 

Lutra sumatrana Gray. 

The Sumatran Oxter. Malay: Bran Erm; Tagal: Ketonsi 
Dusun: BongkoL 

Two species of Otters occur in Saraw^ak, the present spedes 
having the usual daws on its fore and hind feet whilst the other 
species has no sharp, projecting claws, but only a series of very small 
rounded nail'll ke objects in their place. 

The former spedes resembles the European Otter and is a 
uniform fawn colour, lighter below; it is of interest to note that 
just as in Cyn^gaU denneUif tlie Civet that has takvn to an aquatic 
lile, this OUer has very wide spread forefoot with large ileshy pads. 
Its whiskers are also like those of C. bennetti but less prominent 

Though Otters are extremely common, both in fresh water and 
on the sea-shore, their nocturnal habits and general wariness 
prevent them being often observed. The head is very rounded^ 
muzzle broad and blunt, eyes small and beady w'ith a general viva- 
cions look that does not belie their acdvily. It is not uncommon 
to see one or both parents followed by three or four young crossing 
a path nor is it difficult to catch the offspring; they soon become 
most tame and make good pets but set up a squeaking noise all 
day until fed, stowing away such quantities of food that they 
eventually die of over-eating. Contrary to some statements, the 
young swim the first time they take to the water and soon become 
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qult-e swift on land; the gait h a quick but rolling rii$h^ the body 
seemingly extending on each side beyond its limbs and giving 
a most nautical aspect to its movements. In the ordinary way 
it walks with its head down, back arched and comparaiiveiy short 
tail stretched downwards behind. 

V^ry Jit tie is known of the habits of these animalsp the 
average Mafay n-aver having got beyond sonic Rablescan stories 
connected with the number of its viives. 

Lutra eJneru lllig. 

The Clawless Ottek, 

.\s I have mentioned this an.mal is notable for the absence of 
its claws; size is a very variable factor but this species though 
equally common does not seem to run as big as the other species. 
In colour the adults are usually greyer but immature spxiinens 
are d:ark with a lightish patch on the throat. 

They^ mai" be met with on the sea shore or far upriver in the 
smaJl side streams; this is the best place to see th-^m, for the roar 
of the water drowns the noise of ones movr^ments and the otters 
may be easily observvd nosing about the water's edge. Sometimes 
^Utary^ sometimes in families ol 5 or 6 they all take to the 
jungle Sn a sharp clumsy gallop on being disturbed^ lor the water 
as a rule is too shallow' for them to find refuge, ilost natives will not 
eat them and they are very tenacious of life, sure to escape if not 
killed outright. WJien suri>rised they sit upright on the hind legs 
and tail, the short forepaws hanging down froe but in walking they 
assume the usual gait, head held low and back high arched and 
rounded. 

Mydaus lucifer Thos. 

The BADCEft; Tcludai Sigoeng: Kalabit: Dcttgan rtiiL 

The Badger is a comparatively small animal up to about two 
feet in length, black except for a while crown and complete or in^ 
complete rather narroiv white stripe down the back onto the abort 
tail; Lhe head is thickset, snout pink, hard and rounded, the claws 
cspcclaLly on the forefoot being tong and curved, giving a rather 
Bear-like impression. Freqi;*;ntly on the nape of the neck there 
1 $ a marked whorl in the hairs, sometimes two whorls but some¬ 
times no whorls are recognizable so that neither this character 
nor the variabie size, nor the vaiying continuity of the white 
line down the back are safe guides in dassi heat ion, a fad which 
has caused much confusion. 

This is one of the most notorious of Bornean mammals and 
much remains to be found out ab«)ut it- a single specimen was 
taken on the mainland opposite Labuan ” and given the above 
name. The late Dt. J. C. ^loulton obtained some skins made 
into seat mats at Mein in the Kalabit country, Ulu Baram, and 
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to these gave a different name, whilst Dr. Mjoberg visited the 
very spot and obtained the whole animat, to which he gave yet 
a third name. \ revi'sjw of ah these and some from S. E. Borneo 
however shows them to be really ali the same and they are betl^ 
united under the original name. 

As far as I know it is only found In the one place In Sarawak” 
at the Kalabit house of Mein—and the Badger live^ not in caves 
as sonfetinies staled but in holes in the ground dug either by itself 
or by the Porcupines with whom it is sometimes found living. The 
KakaD4 dogs fuid the entrance to these earths and the smallest dogs 
will eagerly enter and bay the quarry nndergroimd whilst the men 
dig luriously down from above with the aid of sharpened slicks. 
Earths however are rarely found and not always occupied; according 
to horstield there is a globular smooth side chamber several feet 
in diameier with a passage about six feet long to the outside world 
and 1 agree with him in not finding the burrows at a depth of more 
ti-Uii about two feet. 

it is a strange looking animal not more than a foot or two 
lyiig^ short legged but it walks quite swiftly with the body well off 
the ground; w^ben actually handled it may growl and attempt 
to hue out when merely moisted it raises the tail straight up in 
tne air, turns the head away from the intruder and may be induced 
to eject to a distance of some sis inches or more nearly a teaspoon- 
fui of pale greenish fluids die smell ov which was nearly enough 
to mukL* sick a neighbouring Dayak aud also some Kalabits, who 
aren’t as a rule particular. They say dogs are sometimes asphyxi¬ 
ated in this w^ay or actually blinded if struck in the eye by the 
discharge: where numerous in other parts of the world they can 
become a nuisance by passing under houses at night but w^ere put to 
some account in old Javanese Sultanates in the making of scent in 
suitable dilutions. The disdiarge apparently com^ from paired 
anal glands and hydrogen sulphide is a prominent component; 
Kalabits nevertheless eat the aniuiaJ and value its. skin for sale 
to down country people^r mix the shavings with water and 
drink them as a cure for fever or rheumatism. 

The Badger rnuch dislikes the light and retires under a log 
when in captivity. One used to dig a hole and remain with its hrad 
iTuried. Only the fore c.aws arc used in digging* working backwards 
and forwards not sideways like a Mole; the nose was distinctly 
pig-like with a hard ridge round the rim with which it loosened th?e 
earth ai the apex of its pointed diggingj^; the snout overhung the 
nearest point of the mouth by three quarters of an inch. A 
mother and one young one were placed alive in closely-made sepa¬ 
rate bamboo cages where they were quiet enough in daytime but 
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the young one soon scratched ils way out m the night; the mother 
was suhsequently placed in a tin and her scratching^ at night could 
be heard jn many parts of the bouse by Knlabits anxious lor sleep. 

They would not touch food in the daytime but wormSj grass- 
hoppers^ cockroaches and particularly the entrails of fowls dropped 
into the tin of an evening always consumed by the morning; 
the one specimen lived ihus for over a week and was allows to go 
for an hours walk every' evening. 

Their external anatomy was peculiar;H very short legs^ hind feet 
pUnligradet thickset body kept olf the ground* ubsiird lilLle tufted 
tail* head raised, small eyes and ears and large* rounds* hard, 
pink snout; the female was peculiar wiLh a pair of inguhid teats 
(in the groin), none on ihe stomach but two pairs a long way 
forward on the breast. 

The animal has an unusual distribution; ^lein is over 3000 ft. 
but it is found at much tower altitudes in X. Borneo and 5. E. 
Borneo; it is also found in Java, Great Xatuna Island* hut not in 
the M^ay Peninsula. 

Nesietia (HeliclLs) everetti Thos. 

The Ferret BAncEii. 

This is a curious animal about two feet long and with a com- 
paraciviely very long tail (about 6 inches) for a Badger; it has 
the usual foul smelt of the Badger-Stoat tribe but more resembles 
the Badgers in the Beshy pigdike snout and long rather curved claws 
on the forefeet. 

As far as I know It is m Borneo conhned to Mt. Kinabalu* 
where it was at one time said to be common* and does not ctecur in 
Sarawak nor in Sumatra nor the F. M. S., but its relatives are found 
in Java* parts of India, China and in Form^i 5 a. 

The general colour is brownish grey* quite brown on the crown* 
greyer on tail; the underparts varying from ochraceous to dirty 
whitish. A prominent feature b a narrow white stripe beginning 
at the back of the crown and losing itself about half way down the 
back, Leing actually more often dlscontmuotis than not; the face 
markings are disdnetive* iwo while spots beiween the eyes, the 
spots conBuent more often than not but in some case$, according 
to Everett, absent altogether. The while markings behind and below 
the eyes are also very variable. 

Thotnas has separated the Bornean form generically from 
the Indian and other ones on rather minute differences* largely de¬ 
pendent on the shape of the baculum or penis-bone* a character 
subject to great variation in other groups, 

Putonus niidipes Cuv, 

The Stoat. Malay: Mitnsa^g pisang; Kayan: C^ak pulch; 
Kenyah: IJangangan; Kaiabft: To/t. 

This is a small and very fun^ Stoat with the usual offensive 
smell of its kind. There is no mistaking it, for above and below 
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the colour is yeHowish buff with the head, including the cbin and 
ears, pure white, the tail being occasionally inore yellowish at the 

Solitaiy^ individuals are taken in various places at wide inter- 
^'als but it is nowhere very comnion and little seems to be known 
of its habitSr ll appears to feed on fruit to some extent. A single 
specimen was seen nmnlng about on the bank of a stream and it 
is notew^orthy that the feet arc w^sbbed half way along the digits 
suggesting mildly aquatic habits. 

Mtistela fiavigula. 

The Marten. Iban: BragoA; Kenyah: Fasm; Murik: Bswuh. 

This Marten is a comparatively large aninial with 3 long taiL 
The head and shoulders are pale fawn colour streaked with silvery 
hairs the imderparts similar hut without the streaking, the back 
and hind legs dark brow'n, the tail black. The most distinctive 
feature is tbj pale yellow' chin, throat and chest, the neck having a 
dark brown line down each side bordering the yellow, 

Tlie pointed alert face, long tail and pronounced musky smell 
are typical oi the Marten. It b mostly arboreal^ generally to 
be Seen high up in th^ tops of the tallest trees but apparently 
descends to the ground at times> when it is reputed to attack 
both Pigs and Deer, fasLoning on either to the eye or under¬ 
neath the belly and even causing their death by sucking their 
blood; they must attack young animals for it is difficult to imagine 
so resourceful an animal as a IHg being thus overcome in hb prime. 

A specimen shot in April appeared to have been suckling two 
young ones. 

I ob^rved one on a sand-bank beside a stream one evening; 
it carried the head vcr>' high, the neck long and sharply arched^ 
showing the yellow underside very plainly: the forelegs were very 
bowed and the animal progressed in a Series of rather awkward bops 
as if not very used to the ground. The back was fairly straight but 
the long tail carried al an ang!^ oi abciui 60'*, the lip do™ curved 
and hook-like. 

Cyort ruUlans Mull. 

Hunting Doc- Dayak: Fumtt. 

There is one spedmen of ihe Jackal, aunm in the Leytteii 
^luseumj Said to have bo.?!! collected by Diard in Borneo. No 
further specimens have been seen or obtained but Dayaks and 
Kayans still as9;?rt that it doe^ occiir^ ft should be remembered that 
'' Pasun '' is the name applied by Dayaks to the pack of hounds 
usually associated with their legends of Gerghas&ie/- the Demon 
Hunl-jr. If there be a Wild Dog in Borneo it Is more likely to 
be a representative of the Afalayan Hunting Dog than the Jackal 
of India and Ceylon; actually tlv-^re is almost certainly no Wild 
Dog in this country. 
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Family Vivemuda^, 

{Civet CaU Tsvilh non-retractile unsheathed claws). 


Tail as long as body 
a Si^e lar^ge in aduUs, 4-5 ft 
a' General colour black Bintnmnj^ 
General colour dark 

brown, face white Galling 
b Sijse medium total 
length about 5 ft. 

General colour grey Munsang 
b^ General colour 

darker fawn do. 


c General colour 
dark browTii 
B a c k with 
transverse stripes 
on genera] buff 

colour Pangkat 

Taii shorter than body 
a Black and Wlslie marking 

on throat Tengabng 


Arcticlia binturong 
Paguma Icucomj'stax 

Arctogale Icucotls 

Pamdoxurus 

hcmiaphroditu.s 

Henugab hc^ksei 

Hemigale bardwickci 
Viverra t angalanji^. 


Mungfos (Herpestes) brachyurus rajah Thos. 

The Mongoose; Than: Dumban^. 

A medium size Ferrety looking aniiml, really black in ground 
colour but with a var>ing amount of yellow or rufous ticking^ 
particularly on the flanks and laib so that some specinvens are 
almost wholly rabbit coloured whilst others in the ri^t light look 
almost black on account of their fewer and darker tickings. The 
tail is charactcnstic^ rather short, the hairs sticking out at all angles^ 
long at the base and short at the tip giving the tail a very blunt 
tapering appearance. It has a curious shaped head^ very big and 
round from the front view^ Bmall thick ears* little eyes very lights 
almost sandy, set elsse together and with tiny pupils^ the whole 
capped with a pink tipped nose more or less movable. The claws 
are long^ the digits of the fore and hind feet gr<uitly elongated, with 
bare pads reaching to the w^rist and heel; there Is furthermore a 
slight webbing to the toes. 

Things animate do not as a rule move swiftly in the East but 
the Dumhang has one of the best claims to be Borneo ^s Httie 
Speed King; occasionally it walks, even runs ,at times but mostly 
gallops (or may be does all three together) but to see it shooting 
in and out of holes, sliding round comers and twice round its cage 
in no time gives one an impression of a few |>assing shadows and 
would leave one cjuite unable to say w^hat the animal looked like 
if one didn^t know beforehand; one spent a w^holc afternoon skating 
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raimd a large ca^ before U was suffidently e^diansted to stay still 
for its picture aiid proved one of the most difficult aiiim^ to 
photograph. 

Though so restless it proved to be a most purposeful animal 
and cheerfully bit its way through two thicknesses of wire netting 
in a nighty spreading destruction among some Mouse Deer and 
Prevost's Squirrels that it met outside; for atl that it was not 
alw^ays a savage animal and when handled never bit its keeper in 
spite of easy oppart uni lies, in fact it was a particularly fearless 
animal in all its doings. Food consisted mainly ci fish and the 
only wild one I have was running about in and out among 
the stones on the hank of a stream; the stomach of this one was 
crammed full of Cockroaches and this speeds is recorded as less 
partial to Snakes than its belter known Indian relative. It is 
further said to be partly aquatic and to fluff itself out wh^n 
molested until all its hairs stand out on end; it b certainly a 
good climber and has rather surprisingly long legs compared with 
Stoats and ^lariens characteristic smell is furthermore not 

very noticeable in the Mongoose. 

Two together were most amusing and for long kept up a 
continuous cackling like a Jay^s alarm; actually they did not 
quarrel often but gave vent to most malignant e^cplosive spits when 
really angry. There is something almost vulpine about this Mon¬ 
goose, its facial expression of malignancy, shrewdness and alertness 
being a fair indication of its character. 

l^hamas proposed two races, rajah from the lowlands and dya- 
aomm from the mountains^ the former having light yellowish and 
the latter warmer rufous tickings, Tt is only fair to say further 
material was awaited and whilst 1 find the distinction good enough 
as regards colour it not so distributionally, for we have from 
Kuching iwo dark specinxjns resembling most of our mountain 
specimens ind a very lightly marked one from Jft. Dulit recallmg 
the numerous lowland examples. 

Herpestes semitorquatus Gray, 

Mongoose, Than: Dumhang merah* Sennah: Saitgangupp. 

We have one specimen of this from 4000 ft on Mt. Dulit; it 
has ihe tail of M. but its uniform V'iillowish buff colour 

above and below recalls Putorfuis n^tdtpes, from which the larger 
size,, iib&ence of ivhite face and the broader tail at once separate it ^ 
the soles of the forefeet are not elongated as in the Dumbang.” 

There is here also a ^cimen :n spirit from Kuching differing 
m no way from the Dulit one; Dr. Abbot took se^^eral in the Hu 
Kapuas, whilst one in the Lcnden IMuseum collected by Von Hasselt 
at Sukadana in S. \V. Porneo is redder still and even more like 
It has been taken on Mts, Poi and Penrissen but h not 
confined to mountains as a high altitude form of brachyums. 
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Herpeste.s hosei Jent. 

ftFoNGoqsE, We have ito Sfieclmens of this species but it is 
stated to differ from brachyurus in its skull, the lower jaw particu¬ 
larly and to be more brownish red with shorter hairs and less curved 
claws. 

I have seen the t>'pe in tb’ Leiden Museum, an adult femaJe 
from Baram, but it did not differ e-xtemally froin M, brOiChyurMs. 

Cynogate henetti Gray. 

The OTTEJt-CrvET. I ban: Jdlu labi or Padi bofim:. Kayait: 
Dingin. 

This is a curious, very thickset, aquatic animal, a short tail, 
comparatively short forelegs but rather longer hind ones giving the 
back a high arched appearance as it stands up; the general colour 
is a very dark brown much grizzled with white above but not so 
much below and on the tail, which In a few cases has a suggtetion 
of rings at the root. There are many peculiar features about it, 
notably the whiskers which almost recall Baimsfather^s Old 
BUI;-' they are yellowish white and very numerous, those from the 
snout being fairly long but those from a patch und^r the ear being 
the longest and reaching back to the shoulder about 6 ins. in length: 
Like the Otters, the upper lip is very thick, rounded and overhang¬ 
ing, it is said acting as a cushion to keep the water out of the 
mouth. The actual nostrils arc peculiar, for instead of opening 
forwards in ihe same direction as the snout they are situated on 
top of the nose (just as in the Crocf^dile) and are provided with 
a vaKiilar apparatus to keen the water out. Finally the feet are 
unusual; the daws on the forefeet seem at times partially retrac¬ 
tile but not into a sheath and most remarkable b the wide expan¬ 
sion of the four digits—the first (really of course the second!) being 
normally expanded in a straight line from the fourth f,e. making 
an angle of ISO® with it; in addition the forefeet are webbed for the 
proximal half of the digits. The hind feet are similarly webbed 
but the digits more or less parallel and but little 1 at aM expanded; 
the digits of the forefeet are capable of great flexion as the beast 
walks, those of the hind feet much less so. 

In captivity a beast w^as distantly savage and uttered an 
explosive spit when annoyed; it would not cat various dead birds 
or a Squiirel and only very reluctantly took a few pfsangs, but 
frogs were taken with avidity, also praivus and a few fish (such as 
semilang hut most smaJl sea fishes were refused; it used to 
drink considerable quantities of water but I never saw it swim in 
the tub providetl for that purpose. As a clfmber it was only fair 
and rather uncertain, in fact it ascended a sloping branch with 
considerable dsfficult 5 '', frequently slipping backwards, but was quite 
ready to scramble on top of a couple o^ tioxes and from there to a 
horizontal branch, where it would spend the day asleep curled up in 
the most extraordinaiy position, its head and nose pointing straight 
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down tow^ards the ground^ possibly because U objected to the light. 
Ordinarily when walking the head and tail are carried low and the 
back is high arched- 

Nothing much is known of its habits in a wiki state but its 
w^hiskerst are presumably tactile and enable it to detect its food 
under stones and in cr^ices whilst the position of its nostrib on 
top of its snout suggest that Et may lie in w^t for its prey with 
only its nose showing. Comparison has been made betw'een this 
aTLimal and ths Otter but w'hat habits they have in common have 
apparently not gone very far in evolving similar structures. 

Apparently two young constitute a brood and they have been 
taken in May; the kitten is braw^n without any grizzling, some 
grey on the forehead and ears with tw^o longiludiiial stripes down 
the sides of the neck e3rt'^ndirig underneath the throat. 

Arclictis bmturong Raffles. 

Bear Cat; Malay: Binturongi Land Dayak: Tun; Dusun 
Salap: Pasiu: Kayan: Kkaltnf!^ 

This, the largest of Civets, is dad in long black hairs with a 
vatying amount of dark yellowish grizzled on^, some specimens 
being almost yellowish and none entirely black as there is alwa>'S 
some grizzling on the head. Th^ long tail and the small, rounded, 
tufted eara with white hairs round the rims together with the long 
white stiff whiskers and shorter black ones are characteristic. \ 
specimen in captivity got steadily more grizzled. This character 
is variable culminating in a specimen from Mt. Dulit covenzd with 
dirty white or yello^vish hairs, so that it was more white than blacky 
except on the tail. 

The shape is peculiar, the head ver>^ small and so little marked 
off from the thick neck that an ordinary^ ciillar will not hold it- The 
anEmal is plantigrade and walks normally on the ground, not in a 
series of hops as do many other arboreal forms; the back b high 
arched and th-? tail carried outstretched but with the tip curled. 
Ti 15 howewr a nnctumal l>east climbing stealthily about at night 
and using its tail as a break in descending: immature specimens 
are certainly able to sustain iheir own weight hanging by tlie tail, 
pke the x4nt-eater the soles of the h'nd feet are apposable to assbt 
it in climbing. The hair is very long and thick, the animal panting 
heavily in the heat of the day though no doubt warm enough at 
night—not that other niicturnal animal.^ are as thickly clad. 

It is a fierce looking animal ivb?n roused and only when taken 
young is it easily tamed: freshly caught it is quite equal to tackling 
a man for it ha$ a most pernor fill chewing bite: adults become only 
fairly tame even after a long time. \V%en annoyed it utters a low' 
growl followerl by an explosive spit. In spite of this its favourite 
food is bananas and many is the bunch thnt has been eaten during 
the night hanging up in solitary hoii&esr the mouth is quite small 
for such a large animal, scarcely accommodating a big pLsang of 
which it squeezes oul the contents and throw-^ away the skfn. It 
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will eat a bird, such as a Swift and a Moorhen, but a small Squitrel 
{Sciurui n^tatm) lived easily in the ssme cage for a fortnight and 
then escaped; a frog was refused in favuur of a pisang. A savage 
one fresh caught that had not fed for four days took no notice 
of a live fowl, which was removed after two days and nights. It 
took no trouble either to avoid or attack a snake (DryapMs pnuimii) 
and Ridley records that it is not a snake eater, covering its face 
with its paws when presented with one. The claws are not retractile 
but there is great wrist play, food being held either between the 
fore paws or in one “ hand " with the palm bent round almost 
touching the under surface of the forearm; with this amount of 
play the “ Binturong ” can make a deep scratch. Sometimre^ it 
smelb very strongly but it is a cleanly beast, usually depositing 
its faeces in the same spot in its cage. On encountering a half 
grown Bear cub in assumed a cat-like altitude, back high arched 
and all four feet close together. 

It has lived for as mauy as fifteen years and is easy to 
keep once past the initial stages; having settled dovm it takes an 
easy going outlook on life and a Munsang (P. ficrmaphrodUui) 
shared its box with impunity, often lying on top of its neighbour. 

A form pageli was describ^ from ^ndakan and has been record¬ 
ed from Saribas, it differs from the ordinary Binturong by no etler- 
naf characters but in the shape and size of the bullae of its skull and 
its teeth, which are smaller and more rounded. 

Hemigate derbyianus Gray. 

CivivT Cat. Iban: Psnkot tckalang; Kayan: Padungan lana^ 
Kalabit: tekahng alud. 

This curious animal is rather lar^or than a domestic Cat aijd 
is coloured greyish buff with a lighter more buff uDderside, the skin 
there having; a pmkish tinge which fades after death, tts chief 
characteiristic is a number of black or dark brown transt^erse mark¬ 
ings across the back original in from two longitudinal stripes down 
the neekt attempring to ihrow off posteriorly Lwo irans\'eirse stripes, 
followed by five broad transverse bars cm the back extending on 
to the flankp where they arc thinner, paler and mclined to bifurcate. 
The tail usually has one incomplete bar the rest of it being dull 
black: there are a number of dull brown markings on the head. Its 
eyes are enormous and the animal being nocturnal it is most often 
seen tn the rays of a lamp when its tvro shining eyes are big enough 
to do duty for a Deer, 

A marked characteristic of this and the ne.xt species is the 
very" long neck; the stomach of one contained the remains of some 
wonns and some ants. The kitten has the same colour pattern 
as the adult and a foetus was taken in February. ^ 

Tekalang refers to the instrument shaped like a policeman*5 
trujichcon but much ribbed and used for rendering bark cloth soft: 

Padimgan tana suggests T believe ripples on the land, and 
*^alud ” means a boat, referring here to ihe transverse arrangement 
of the seats. 
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Hemigale liosei Thos. 

Husxjh: Tani. 

The shape and size and particularly the long neck resembling 
H, kardu'kkei and the general ctiloLir being dark brown or dull black 
it might pass for a melanism of this species were it not that the 
ears, cheeks* some patches on the muzzle and the whole of the 
undersurface white. It has the same whorl on the shoulders 
and the same black ridge down the neck as in kard'iifickd; some;- 
times white hairy ears as opposed to the grey sparsely covered ones, 
the nasal stripe broadening out on the forehead: the vestigial ^e 
stripe and particularly the white on the muzzle at the base of the 
whiskers differentiate it from hardwkkeK The whiskers are more¬ 
over very long, reaching back behind the ear, much longer than in 
the other species. 

We have one specimen from 4000 ft. on Mt, Dulit and there are 
three more ut the British Museum together with one from Kinabalu. 
Arctogaie leucotis Gray, 

Civet Cat. Malay : Munsang; Iban: Munsang akar; Kayan: 
Munsn. 

This Civet Cat is usually about the size of a large house cat 
with a very long taiJ, longer in fact than the head and body 
together; the usual colour is grey or greyish brown with a dark 
brown tail and three broken (nccasionally unbroken) dark lines 
down the back, $tarting from the sboniders or further back. The 
underside is lighter and there is a very chametertstic white line 
down the middle of the face. The eyes are prominent, black and 
beady* the muzzle rather elongated and p-nched in to form a snout. 

Like most ^funsangs it is nocturnal and arboreal, few animals 
that f have seen being better climbers: it is said to be able to 
walk along a strand of wire and I have seen it using some verv^ 
thin sticks which only made it do a few e^ftra acrobatics without 
falling. As a rule ft w^alks upright but f have one picture of U 
underneath its perch using its tail in support, the only time f 
have seen it do so; on the other hand it sometimes used to walk 
about ^ upside down on the wooden roof of its cage like a fly on 
a ceiling, except that the Munsang was making ii$e of the cracks 
between the planks and its tail hanging down free. On the ground 
it progre^ in a series of hops. 

ft will eat almost anything and is fond of banana,^ fskin as vreil), 
^ogs* various birds, a Flycatcher (Tarpsipkane aginis), an Ant 
rush {Pitta sp.) and a Blue Bird {lT£na vialac^a} and a Flying 
Fox were welcome but it refused a HombiU (Attt/,ract>ceros coh- 
vexut ); even Dayaks won't eat this bird, so tiauseous is the smeff 
M the Mutjsart^ rolled it on the floor of the cage, generally fouling 
It. It ^^uld not allow a harmless green tree snake iDfvophis 
prasinus) to get ayray and put a foot on ft to haul it back* the 
snake repeatedly missed the Munsang in strikinR and the two at last 
ac 'Cach other about 6 ins. apart, the snake head in aJr* when 
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with a deceptive quickness the Civet leant casually forward ^ caught 
the snakes head far back in its >aw5, killed it with one bite and 

then ate it. . ■ 

When taken young it makes a good pet but if older is savage 

and intractable, very old males reaching an enormous siae, nearly 
as large as a Binturoug." It makes a harsh vehement espectora- 
tinn in the back of its throat which seems to shake the whole auimw 
when annoved but has also a petulant high pitched scream um 
only when it has exhausted its vocabulary in the former way; like 
most of the family it is provided with scent glands ^d gives ^ 
a strong not unpleasant mousey smell. As with all the long tailed 
Munsangs if picked up by the tip of the it is unable to bend round 

and bite. j 

This species is one of the omen animals of the Kayans and 
Kenyahs though not of the Punans and Dayaks; to the two former 
tribes it signifies sickness and (hey particularly object to the noise 
of it squealing though it is lucidly ineffectual after certain good 
omens. 

Paguma lanala leucocephala Gray. 

Civet Cat. Iban: Callins', Dusun: Menguhi:, (Satap) 
Sennah; Toon berabok. 

Th's b, with the Binturong, the largest of our Civet Cats, easily 
recognizable by the yellowish white head, ears, throat and whiskers, 
the neck and shoulders being dark brow'n, the back dark fawn colour¬ 
ed, the underside lighter and the long tail darker with a yellowish 
white tip: in one specimen there is no white tip. 

The lia'rs are variously arranged, sometimes with no whorls 
but usually two just in front of the shoulders, making a longitudinal 
ridge up the neck and a shallower V shaped ridge where the neck 
hairs meet the backwardly directed ones of the forehead and ears. 

The Bornean form is (he largest form, except porhsps 
P. tfjusscficnbreeiii from Celebes, and is found in Maliya and 
Sumatra but not in Java. Two yoxing^ said to liave both had the 
white tipped tail were found by Everett in a female in October, 

CaptiVi^ ones were unifornily docile even for Ci^'et cats and 
the young and half grown ones were easily tamed, so quiet 

by day they used to get out at night, esblbiting in his respe^ a 
tnudi greater ingenuity than theif relatives, in fact tbeir sluggish¬ 
ness by day rather deceptive. Like the Binturong they showed 
a preference on the whole for bananas ^ food rather than Gsb or 
dead animals. 

Paradoxym8 tierinapbrodiliis sabaJtiis ThumaSr (P ate aTIT).. 

Ctvki: Cat. This is one of the smaller, long tailed Civets 
and is very variable in colour; the back is fawn coloured with 
dark indistinct longitudinal markings, sometimes as a continuous 
line and sometimes as an indistinct line of confluent spots. The 
ears, neck and tail are black, there are some white nuarking^ on 
the forehead^ cheeks and under the eyes; the length of the lines 
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down the back is very variable, in one specimen Ihete are faint 
neck rings recalling those of ihe Tengalongand in another there 
is a yellowish white tip to the tail, just as in Panama (Parado^^ffrus) 
teucomysifiX. 

It b a common animal and may often be seen on the edges 
of river banks at night. 

Lonnberg has separated certain animals from the Barilo as P. A. 
haritensh on account their larger si7^ but this is variable and it 
h bard to recognbe two races of this Palm Civet. 

In habits it b very like Arct&^aU ietir&iis, mainly arboreal 
with a very long tail, making the same noise when annoyed and 
with the same explosive “ spit ” that seems lo shake the whole 
animal when it is thoroughly vexed- Fmit or meal from the food 
as in ArciogalCt to whom it is quite an equal in climbing 
acrobaticsf making the same use of its tail not as a true prehen¬ 
sile but as a balancing, steadying organ. The dl^erent proportions 
of the legs^ and the general altitude assumed Is markedly very 
different from the more terrestrial Tengalong. 

Linsang {Prionodon) ^raeilES Horsf. 

The Linsano. Dusun: Gur^i guraf. 

This is a mudi smaller animal than Hemigde but it has the 
same long neck and has a comparatively longer tail with seven dark 
brown bars; the body has five b^oke^^ transverse bars on each side^ 
not joining across the back as in Hemigaie but each 

bar with a suggestion of a lack ward prolongation at its inner (or 
upper) end suggestive of two parallel dorsal stripes. As in //- 
hardiidckei there are two dark longitudinal lines down the neck 
which join onto sections of these transverse bars and give riss to 
what might just as easily be called longitudinal broken flank stripes. 
Some are more heavily marked than others, the colour pattern is 
the same in the young and and the general ground colour is a dull 
yellowish white. 

Its habits seem to be unknown but it has been taken on Dulit 
and Kinabalu at about 3000 ft. 

A live female taken near Kuching in February refused all food, 
hsb, frogSi squirrels, birds or even cockroaches; it appeared to hove 
had two young and the two inguinal teats were exposed and worn, 
whilst the abdominal ones were disclosed on turning the Hairs back. 
Xol much was observed nf its habits save that It ran about at night, 
was a good climber, had enormous ears, large eyes and a menacing 
aspect altogether;. It slept with the long tail curled round its fore¬ 
feet and face. The claws were whoHy retractile and the animal 
made no sound or smell. 

Llnsiing is remarkable fitst for the characters it has in common 
with Hemfgaic and secondly that in external appearance it almost 
exactly parallels the African Viverrine genus Gencita. 
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Vjverra tangalunga Gray. (Plate XlH). 

CivwF Cat. Sarav^^k Malay: Tang&hngi Iban: Lund 

Dayak: Kasui. 

This is one oi the comparatively short tailed Civeia and is 
larger than a house cat. The general colour is grey with a well 
marked black line down the back and tali, a series of longitudinally 
arranged more or less conlluent black spots completely covering 
the flanks. The throat is very charaaeristk^ having in the adult 
conspicuous black and white niarkings; there are three parallel black 
patches starting just behind the ear^ going down the side of the 
neck, leaving pure white interspaces—the two lower markings 
turn at right angles, broaden out and meet across the white under¬ 
side of the throat, the upper marking taking the turn but not 
quite joining or doing so very indistinctly; the chin and rest of 
the underside are grey with numerous black spots. The head is 
dark grey with the base of the whiskers whitish^ the ears rounded 
with a white border^ there is as a rule a double line of black spots 
down the middle of the neck, the two parts converging mto the black 
dorsal stripe. The sides and underneath the tail are grey with 
broad bands of black, complete disially: the feet grey and spotted, 
the daws very' small. Xot all Munsangs in life have the erectile 
crest of upright hairs down the back, aiul so very noticeable in this 
species. 

This animal is less arboreal in its habits than the Bin- 
turong and others,, as its short tail would seem to indicate; it 
is however much mure carnivurotis, only after some time Lu capti¬ 
vity taking to pisangs: raw fish and raw meat it would not touch 
but fur ur feather was always taken though it failed to catch a 
Squirrel notaius) loose in its cage,, even when the Squirrel 
used to snulf the CiveLs tail. A dead Lemur (“Oukang”^— 
yycticebus ftirdigradus) was eaten except for its head, just the 
particular part it usually first goes for in other animals; a dead 
Flying Lemur {G^icfipUrus lemmincAi) was neatly skinned inside 
out, the leg bones left attached and the rest eaten. It also attacked 
a l^orcupitie and pulled out a number of quills. A Pheasant Cuckoo 
{Rhofrodytes sumatri^aus) it was shy of eating but a small \^'ood- 
pecker (lyngipktts aurantnventris} and a Bulbul (Pyxnan^lus anaUs) 
were eagerly eaten; live snakes were attacked and eaten, all except 
the head of a Black Cobra, whilst frogs were eaten with great 
avidity^ as many as a do;^n for a meah Scurpions and Centipedes 
without their poison organs w^ere also eaten with great ferocity. 
The fondness for Frogs together wTth an enlargement of the sid^ 
of the upper lips to produce an overhang as in an Otter (where it 
is supposed to keep the closed mouth water tight) all suggest that 
its habits are mildly aquatic; this overhang of the upper lip is absent 
in the young. It is also very fond of water and drinks a good 
deaij rather often. It is Jess sensitive to the sun than many of its 
tribe and doesn't retreat at once to a dark corner: it is a compara- 
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tively poor dimber getting little assistance from its tail or 
neither does It attempt to bold down Its food nor its feet to 
stop stray frogs jumping away^ just making a quick and usually 
successful snap at them. The animal is terrestrial, may be partially 
aquatiCj carnivorous and probably by no means wholly nocturnal. 

This is one of the animals used by Malays for making “ obat ** 
and also perfume, the excretions of the anal glands—according to 
them Ln the ? only^ Uie i being useless—being separaied from 
the faeces and giving the animal Some pecuniary ti'alue. 

Family Felujae, 

True Cats with claws retractiJe within a sheath. 

A Tail as long as body 

a Ground colour greenish yel- 
loWp black blotchings 
a^ Large, exceeding S ft* 
from nose to tail dp 
a“ Medium, less than 5 ft. 

total length 
b Ground colour reddish 
brown^ no black 
blotchinp 

B Tail shorter than body 

b Si^e smahj not exceeding 


Rimau dahan 

F. nebutosa 

tt ahar 

F, marmoraLa 

? 

F. badia 


two feet 

GeneraJ colour reddish 

with black spots Kuching batu 
General colour uniform 

umber brown Jellu maio 


F* bengalensfs 
F. planiceps 


Fells (Pardofdis) badia Gray. 

Wild Cat* We have no aduJi specimens of this cat, which Is 
about the size of P. mjarmoraia but much rarer. Wallace collected 
one in Sadong and Everett one in Baram^ both of which were bright 
chestnut all over, darker down the back, light on the underside and 
white on the underside of the tip of the tail as in Pfojdis temmmckL 
It was thought at first to be the kitten of F. temmincki but adult 
skulls were obtained and in th-s flesh it lacked the distinctive four 
face streaks. 

Like many of ihe^ Cats it is known from IndoChina and also 
has a gray as well as a rufous phase; one from Baram is ticked 
grey all over^ slightly more rufous on the back and the tail almost 
rufous, a rufous line extending along the flanks, neck, limbs and tail 
at the junction of the tinder and upper surfaces. 

A meet peculiar kitten was brought in alive to Kuching and 
w^as included in the Museum coHectlon on its death; it was com¬ 
pletely black except for a few reddish hairs on its feet and flanks 
and a grey face with two black eye stripes. Certain skull characters 
led Mr. Boden Kloss to be believe it to be the kitten of this species. 
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Felis (Profelis) temmincki Vig. axid Hor&f. 

The Go(>den or Bay Cat^ 

This large cat is almost as big as ncbuiota, the Clouded 

Leopard and is reputed elsewhere to be very fierce and a match for 
a Tiger; this is almost ceriainiy incortect for it is quite pladd in 
captivity and was at one time though to be the ancestor of the 
Siamese Cat, though this is not very likely. 

The tail is very long and the animal varies from a complete 
yellowish buff with a dark line down the back to some which are 
ticked a rabbit colour (like the Kra or Lung Tailed Macaque) or 
even completely dark grey with a dark line down the back; a most 
distinctive feature is (our black stripes down the face with white in 
between. 

They are known from Sumatra and are fairly common in S. 
China but I do not know on what evidence they are included in the 
Bornean fauna, though it seems to have been the custom. 

There is no denjing that but for its much larger size the above 
mentioned greyish form does strongly recall the dorastic “ Tabby ” 
cat, complete of course with a long straight tail instead of the 
“ kink," as in the domestic Siamese Cats tail. 

Felis bengaien&is. 

The Leopard Cat; Malay: Kucbtng Balu. 

The Leopard Cal is rather bigger than a domestic cat but 
has a comparatively short tail; the general colour is a pale buff, 
the neck and back streaked with discontinuous, longitudinal black 
markings, the flanks and feet with series of black spots, the under¬ 
side wHte with varying black or dark brown marking. The face 
is prettily marked, two white eye stripes and two sets of black ones, 
the ears black, whitish at the base. As a rare variation specimens 
are occasionally taken in which the ground cobur b grey or fawn 
coloured instead of buff, the pattern of the black markings Temaining 
the same. 

As Cats go this is one of the commonest in Borneo though not 
often seen for ft is mamly nocturnal; comparatively small as it is, 
adults are so savage as to be quite untamable but kittens taken 
young can be turned into amusing pets. Apparently the mother 
accompanied by three or four young is sometimes met with and 
captured kittens, spitting and yowling with characteristic ferocity, 
are offered for sale by natives. 

The rather large eyes, upstanding ears and perky expression are 
characteristic for there is nothing furtive about this species; it 
assumes a curious attitude when walking and standing still, the head 
and shoulders held high, fore legs quite stiff and straight, the back 
and rump sloping sharply away and the hind legs held somewhere 
out behind the body instead of directly supporting the weight of the 
hinder part, an attitude enacily portrayed in an illustration of 
Mr. F. W, Champion’s remarkable work “ With a Camera in Tiger- 
laud,” 
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Even smal! kittens do not thrive on a milk diet and take to 
meat at an early age; a pretty and /airly tractable little Cat becomtii 
a perfect fiend when presented with pieces □/ raw meat and domestic 
Cats—not at all conspicuous in his presence—give him a wide berth 
at this time. 

Felis (Ictailury^) pianiceps \'ig. and Hors/. 

Flat-heade:(j Cat. I ban: Jdu maiaa: Kayan: Usiifg, 

This cat is about the sbe of a domestic one but has a very 
^stinctive square shaped, buff coloured head with two white mark* 
ings over the eyes; the back is dark brown, the sides grhzfed 
greyishj underneath w^hite with light browm spots running into 
rings on the undeniide of the feet. The tail b very short and 
rounded, the same thickness at all points. 

This cat is fond of fruit and also of tishp having sometimes 
been caught in the “ bubu " or conica! fish traps into which it may 
have got by accident or in an attempt at any easy meal. 

A single kitten was bom to one in January' and the mother was 
not unnaturally very fierce at the time, though un the whole this 
cat has a reputation for being quiet and not very aggressive. 
Felb (Pardofelis) inarm oraia Griff. 

This very' beautiful cat is much larger than a domestic one 
though considerably smaller than the Leopard. It b difficult to 
describe but the general colour i$ greyish buff with black markings 
on the headj^ black spots on the breast and long hair on the abdo¬ 
men. There are two black longitudinal stripes down the neck and 
shoulders^ one down the back which breaks up to go flankwardSj 
some of the offshoots opening up to form buff coloured islands^ each 
enclosed in a dark ring with light buff again inside; some of these 
islands are independent of lines and some are due to their curling 
round. The feel and taU have black spots^ uniting into vague 
ring^ near the tip of the tail. The markings throughout are only 
roughly symmetrical. 

Kittens are much more heavily marked on the back and sides 
with large dark browm markings separated by light buff and white 
markings; the tail is protuscly ringed. 

It is said to be very savage In captivity and doesn't live long; 
it is known to frequent dearlngs in the jungle. 

Elliot in his monograph ot the Felidae figures a red form of 
this cat but 1 have never seen a specimen. 

Felis (Neofdts) nebuloisa Griff. 

Clouded Leopard. Malay: Rlmau dahair, I ban: Ettkuir, 
Kayan: Kolih; Tagal: T^kman. 

The Clouded I-eopard is a tnudihed Snow I^pard, not quite 
as big as iUj better knowm relative hut much the largest cat in 
Borneo. The ground colour is yellowish with two deep black lines 
flown the back. To the flanks are large blotches of deep black en¬ 
closing a patch of yellowish hairs with a few black dots, very much 
as in marmor^a, only the cobiirs are brighter, the spots much larger 
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and closer logether. The taii b compamtiveiy very Jong^ the ears 
smaU and raucided, 1 should imagine from its mouled colour Uiat 
Lhis is a most dlflictilt beast to see. 

A shy and reLiring £pecii^ seldom seen and oi unknown habits; 
beyond that ii does not attack men here and is almost entirely 
arboreal even the natives know little of it, though it is sometimes 
shot at night on river banks and very occasionally caught in snares 
on the ground. It is mostly iound in old jungle but in some parts 
such as the Lawas District occurs commonly in biucher ” or 
secondary growth. 

The canine teeth are much prized by KayanSp Kenyahs and 
others but not by Dayaks for ear ornaments, the roots of these 
teeth being decorated with beads and fastened together with a 
string of beads passing behind the wearers head and just long 
enough to permit the teeth to be inserted up to the root in special 
holes drlll^ in the upper part of the lobe of the ear; the points 
hanging downwards and forwards give the wearer a ferocious appear¬ 
ance and the wearing of thb emblem together with others was 
said in old times to have indicated that the owner had taken a head. 
As much as ^20 and more i$ paid for a pair of long, subequal teeth; 
only the upper canines are used, not the low^er ones^ but although 
much prized by Xayaus^ they will not themselves shoot this animal 
and always obtain the teeth from the Punans or others. 

Though perhaps commoner inland this animal occurs almost 
everywhere^ even on ilt. hlatang near Kuching^ where there is once 
supposed to have been a black one; it b not common anywhere and 
owing to Its retiring habits^ the value of the teeth to the natives 
and the skin as seat mats together with the Chinese regard for bits 
of it as medidue, the Museum does not contain a complete specimen. 

It has occasionally been taken captive and is not particularly 
fierce, whilst the young are easily tam^; its food is said to consist 
of small mammals and birds but the chipped condition of some of 
its teeth point to it having fed on larger boned arumab^ It b 
said compharatively speaking to have the longest canines of all the 
cats, placing it near the extinct Sabre Toothed Tiger {iMachacrcdm) 
in this respect. A fine photograph of one from Burma b given in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society—the animal attack¬ 
ed a woodcutter '^crouched and approached him cautiously pushing 
a bundle of branches and leaves in front of it either as concealment 
or to puzzle its prey.” It is further said to have taken cattle m 
that neighbourhood but its behaviour here is exemplary' as it is not 
recorded as molesting children or dogs^ much less man. A live one 
was once brought to Kuching but was cut up by the Cliinese for 
-'obat;“ one shot realized $30 in Song bazaar, being brought for 
the same purpose by a Chinaman. 

It is said sometimes to construct a large nest of sticks in a 
tree top, w'bether us a place of rest or for conceal men L or btjth is 
not clear, but it has been recorded as suddenly sallying forth and 
taking a Kra Monkey, immediately returning to its laJr. 
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Fetis Ugris. 

The Tices, Kayan: IJjan, 

A, H. Everm records a number of traditions, usually aascKiatcd 
with caves, about this animal; notably that of the Limbang Muruts 
who have a Tiger’s Leap. Various Simunjan Sea Dayaks at Tupok 
Hill and the Land Dayaks of Serambo—in fact almost anywhere 
one will find stories of the “ Rimau Antu " mostly tas in the 
Fu^k Hill and Bukn Kimong in the Ulu Mukah) of a Jlying 
variety that makes weird noises in caves during the night at certain 
seasons of the year but is nevertheless an object of considerable 
veneration to the Dayaks, who don't care about going near the 
places as a rule. 

Real Tiger skins imported and made into war coats are occa¬ 
sionally heard of and are objects of such veneration that many 
natives will not enter the same house; charms of imported teeth 
and claws are also in evidence. 

Everett describes 3 ^ Tiger’s skull in the Land Dayak house on 
Singghi not far from Kuching but the owners will un no account 
prart with it, owing to the disaster which would inevitably folJgvi' 
and to examine it even is a matter of considenable diihculty. It 
is not known if it is fossil. It consists of just the skull Uyi ins. 
long, the teeth and loiver jaw being missing. The Singghi Dayaks 
to-day deny all knowledge of sndi a skull and I am nnable to give 
further information about it. 

ORDER VIl DERMOPTERA. 

(Flylmc Lemur) 

Galeoptcrus variegalus borneanus. (Plate XIA ). 

pLVitJC Lemur: Coiugo, Iban; /iutfong Plufidttk; Dusun: 
PangaA. 

Systems lists have been at a loss where to place the so-called 
Flying Lemur but this curious animal has beeri generally put in a 
Sub-Ortler by itself; it presents so many Bat-like features (for the 
thumb of a Bat has the same function as the forefoot of the Colugo) 
that it has been regarded as the living representative of the ancestral 
patagiate form from which Bats have been derived; they have in 
fact passed though a somewhat similar stage. 

It is a curious looking animal for the blunt, llaitened head and 
ihc^ entire hack arc covered with a very soft woolly grey fur with 
which is irregularly intermixed a large amount of black and bull 
hairs giving not only a beautiful appearance but breaking up the 
general colour of the animal until it looks just like a piece of lichen 
or giving the same effect as stray shafts of sun light on the tree 
trunk to which it is clinging. The arms and legs terminate in sharp 
curved claws. The hands arc joined to the neck and to the hind feet 
by a thin membrane covered with a darker fur than on the back 
and the tail is also included to its extremity in a pointed mem¬ 
brane extending from each hind foot. 
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The aptness of the Dayafc name Ktibong Plandok ” becomes 
more evident if one holds the accompanying piale upside down when 
the hunched back and to a certain extent general appearance is 
characteristic oi the Mouse Deer; it is not quite Certain that the 
attitude protrayed is a natural one though the animal moved about 
and seemed quite at home. ^\'i3d it is usually iound dinging with 
its bre^t to the trunk of a tree and is able to glide lo ihe next tree 
trunk it b said as much as 70 yards away if il starts ai suffideni 
elevation^ on its arrival swarming up In a series of jerks, both hind 
limbs moving together; the limbs are very weak and will not support 
it upright on the ground. The tail at rest is always curled, the 
large membrane enclosing a hollow^ the whole affair it is supposed 
serving as a rudder and to alter the plane of ilighi: there b no 
evidence that it is prehensile nor that the membrane is used for 
catching crepuscular insects in flight, as in the case of some Bats. 
The anus opens into a large pouch on the underside of the tad but 
this area b apparently not glandular though some specimejis have 
a faint rather sweet smell whose of unknown origin. Stomach 
contents indicate that it is herbivorous or frugivorous^ bananas being 
eaten fairly regularly in captivity whilst they are said at times to 
damage young coconut trees. Or some reason they do not live long 
in captivity but are very tenacious of life on other occasions. The 
comb like lower incisor teeth prize off pieces of banana which are 
squeezed against the serrated edges acting as a sort of strainer; 
these teeth may possibly be used as a sort of comb for the fur 
though they have not been observed in the act of combing. 

There is usuaJty a single young one though Horsfield has 
recorded two, there being a large teat under each armpit, line 
only cry i have heard from young or old is a kind of harsh grating 
squeak several times repeated, rather like the quacking of a very 
hoarse duck. 

The Flying Lemur " apart from not being a Lemur does not 
even fly but only glides with outspread membrane. Several races 
have been described ^ hantv from N. Borneo and kchd from F, 
Borneo but the Bornean Flying Lemur is very variable in colour 
and these races cannot be upheld; there b a curious brown or rufous 
phase characteristic of malK only it is said, females sometimes 
approaching this shade but being always much paler than the males, 

ORDER VOL IXSFCTIVORA. 

(Shrews, Hidcehoos, Moles). 

Gymnura rafflcsl (Plate XTV). 

Moon Rat. Malays Tikns bi^ian; Brunei Malay and 
Kadayan: Kedurjuj; I ban: If aft bald ft; TagaJ: Tutu; Dusun: 
TempurtiHk; Kayan: Duroi; Kendah: Burf 

The Moon Rat is a good deal larger than an ordinary rat, 
has a naked pinkish tail, short feet with subequal toes and a 
long pointed nose with wide pink nostriJs which together with 
a rather abrupt forehead is very suggestive of a young pig; add 
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to this that its colour is usually white and the casual observer 
would be at a loss where to pbce the animal (so long as it was 
as far from himself as passible for it has a most offensive odour). 

The iris is black, ear tinged with yellow, the nose pink, the 
feet paler and the claws light horn. 

There is a short woolly yellowish-white tinderfur and a number 
of more sparsely distributed long coarse white hairs mixed, parti¬ 
cularly posteriorly, with a smaller number of black ones. It Is not 
found in Java but in Sumatra and ^falaya they are I believe dark 
brown. We have only two pa^rtJ-coioured ones from Kuching; 
these are dark brown except on the head, neck, throat and shoulders 
which are dirty while: there are two dark brcmra patches on the 
crown and Just above the eyes, the proximal half of the tail being 
also dark brown and the rest while. The scaly tail has a number 
of very short hairs longer on the sides than above and betow, one 
hair being inserted on each side of the root of the scale and one in 
the middle. 

This is one of the most generalized Inscciivores and is related 
to the Hedgehogs^ ^loles, Shrews, having really nothing to do with 
Rats. Its most marked characteristic is the awful smell proceeding 
front its anal glands and lingering in its box and on its skin for a 
long time after, ll is nocturnal and 1 believe partly aquatic; in 
captivity It shows a great aJfection for its hath tub, gets right into it, 
and is fond of frogs and fish (cockrcschcs too). Its claws are groov¬ 
ed, a characteristic distinguLshing llsh eaters as a rule 4 .:\itogether 
it is dull and unintelligent, makes no noise but opens its mouth 
threateningly when disturbed and can give a very sharp bite; it is 
plantigrade and proceeds on the ground at quite a swift gallop. 

So far as is known they are usually found in pairSp either 
under a fallen tree or in a hole in a bank and they may sometimes 
he seen about at night. The young appear to be unknown hut a 
female in June had two embiyos one about 1 in. long and the other 
somewhal smaller. 

Dayaks tell a story bow the Gymnura got lls offensive smelL 
He was elected direclor of operations by all the animals in building 
a boat for themselves and caused them lo fell a very large tree and 
shape iL He then said it was loo big and a bit was shaved off and 
ihey bad to do this so often thal there was finally only a small 
stick left with which “ .Aji Bulan began to pick his teeth, where¬ 
upon all the other animals fell upon him and smeared him with the 
sweat of their armpits. 

Hylomys suilEus dorsalis Thos. 

Ground Shrew. Kiau Dusun: Umpan^or. 

1 believe this animal is nearest to the Moon Rat (CywniiO'a) 
but is much smaller, the general colour very dark brown and the 
tail only abtiiul an inch long, in fact the whole animal is rot much 
more than 6 inches in length. The underparts are dark greyish 
brown and there is the usual pointed snout, naked ears and longish 
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grooved daws on tbe forefeet. There is also a black stripe down the 
back bui its extent is very variable though I believe always present 
to some degree. 

In habits it b described as nocturnal or crepuscular, living 
in holes in rocks and very numerous on Alt. Kinab^u having been 
taken elsewhere only in the Aferapok Hilb as far as J know; usually 
it frequents the lower slopes but jnay reach as hi^ as SOOO ft. 
Relatives are found in Java and Sumatra and 1 believe in the 
Philippines. 

Family Sorictdae. 

Ground Shrews are perhaps less common in Borneo than most 
places, though they are not very noticeable anj-^here. All are small, 
some very much so, some aquatic, some terrestrial but one rarely 
sees more than a cotpse killed by mistake by sfime predaceous 
animal, lying in the middle of a path. Shrews on account 
of their musky odour — said to taint unopened beert — are not eaten 
by other animals but may be killed in mistake for a mouse where^ 
fore they are said to give rise to loud squeaks when pursued to warn 
their tormentor that he is on tbe wrong traiL 

Shrews are remarkable mainly for their very soft fur and 
Jong, sharp pointed muzzle with mobile tip instead of the round 
blunted muzzle of Rats and Mice; they of course also lack the 
two large gnawing teeth of Rodents. 

Many species have been recorded from Borneo often on single 
specimens and owing to their rarity it is impossible to substantiate 
them all. They do not frequent houses here as they do in neighbour¬ 
ing parts where apart from their odour they may do some good in 
eating noxious insects such as cockroaches* 

Chtmarrog^ale himaiaiea phaeura Thos, 

WatER Shrew*. Apparently only found on Kinabalu and a 
rather smaller form of the Himalayan Water Shrew. 

Crocidura baiuertsis Thos. 

PVGMY Shrews. So far peculiar to Kinabalu and like the 
common C. fuliglnosa but larger. 

Crocidura fuligino^ Blytb. 

This is much the commonest lowland Shrew, 

Crocidura doriae Peters. 

Crocidura foetida Peters. 

Crocidura monticola Thos. 

Said to have been taken by Everett in Sarawak: indistinguish¬ 
able from the Javan form. 

Crocidura hosei Thos, 

A ver>' small short tailed Pygmy Shrew from the Baram low- 
lands. 

Pachyura krooni Kohib. 
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ORDER IX. CHIROPTERA. 

BATS. 

At one time the Bais and the Inseclivores were lumped together 
but they are now widely separated and any characters they have in 
common, such as the similarly shaped teeth, are due to similar habits. 
One approaches this Order with a certain amount of diffidence for 
there is nowhere a really complete collection of Malayan Bats and 
so very n«ny species have been described on minute di (Terences 
that identification is not easy even for an expert. 

Roughly there are two kinds of Bats, Insect and Fruit Eaters, 
the former more nu^rous in species. Insect eating Bats are small, 
have many fine pointed little teeth and as they have to e-xercise 
considerable discretion in procuring their food in the twilight they 
are provided with what are regarded as special perceptive organs— 
either a nosedeaf of some sort or a tragus—the exact use of which 
whether in avoiding obstacles or catching their prey is so far un¬ 
known. Such organs are quite unknown in the Fruit-Eating Bats 
such as the Flying Fos, 

Bais vary very much in shape. Softie have a plain tailj, some 
have it endosed iii a membrane stretching between tbe hind-limbs 
and sotn^ have it in a kind of sheath partly free and partly inserted 
iti this fnlerfemoral fnembrane. The interlemoral membrane in Some 
is said to be used to entrap insects during flight and to hold them 
a^inst the body until they are eaten, the wings being also used in 
this way. 

Every Bornean cave has swarms of bats, the droppings of the 
iruit-ealers u\ particular being sometimes collected as good for the 
garden. LsuaJly there is a great chorus of squeaking going on inside 
the caves—some Rais squeak in such a high pitch as to be inaudEble 
to the human ear—pd a very musky smell in spHc of which the 
nauves do not d:sdain '■ Bat Pie.^^ Some caves are occupied exdu- 
si'vely by one species, oihers have one kind in abundance and but a 
few p^er kinc^ present; quite possibly there is some sort of xonal 
dkstribution wnthin the caves various species selecting their sites 
near or far from the entrance according to taste. 

I am unable lo give descriptions of ihe Bats T have not seen 
and there are comparatively few whose habits have been observed 
SUB-ORDER 5nCRf)CHIROPTERA, 

.\s mentioned all these Bats ate Carnivorous or Insectivorous. 
There is alw^ays a frill round the nose or else a tragus or sometimes 
both, most impurtant characters in sorting out the Families. 

Family EifSAtLONURmAE. 

Like the next Family {Vespertilionidae) the bats of this Family 
have a Tragus but no Nose Leaf but the tail is free or in a sheath 
outside the mterfemoral memhrane and not contained within the 
membrane. 

Bats of the Genus Emballonura are very small, not exceeding 
two or three inches in length. As in Taf^Aosous the tail is partly 
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contained in a curious sheath; after following the interfemoral 
membrane for some time it diverges into a j?ocket on Ihe upper 
surface of this membrane within which pocket 1i is partially 
retractile. 

NyctinomuB pUcalus^ Buch. 

This curious Bat is like in siae^ in the long wings 

and big ears but is remarkable b that ihe latter almost unite 
across the forehead. 

I believe U is this species which has been so well described from 
the birds-nest ” caves of N. Borneo ; they are described as wheeling 
round before coming out about sunset^ flights breaking off now and 
then to emerge, something like twenty flocks each of many thousands 
moving off before dusk. At sundown a number of Hawks collected 
for the fnn^ tw^o Brahminy Kites (nalhstur hU^rmedfus) being 
clumsy compared with a particularly agile Bustard (Macn^rsmplius 
akmus) which caught and ate its prey on the wing. The affair vms 
reversed at sunrise, Bats corning at great speed for over two hours 
and dropping straight into their caves* 

Cheiromeles torquatus Horsf. 

Th£ Hairless Bat, There is no mistaking this revolting 
looking Batj some six inches or more in length and quite naked, 
only a few scattered bristles representing the furry covering of 
other species; 1 have never myself seen the bi^st alive and must 
rely on Shelford's clear description of its peculiarities. 

It appears that the membranes of the wrings are attached in 
such a way to the sides of the body, arms and thighs as to form a 
large pouch extending from under the armpits to the back of the 
shoulders and sides of the chest; the yuung are carried in these 
puucheSn present in both sexes, the teats of the female being situated 
under the armpits. More remarkable still is a strange Earwig vrhich 
has taken up it$ abode in these brood pouches of the Bats but it is 
quite unknown how they fare for food though U is suspected they 
leave their host at times in search of living insects. 

In addition to the brood pouches both ^xe$ of this Bat have 
a pouch opening on the underside of the neck, into which pouch 
certain idands secrete a fluid with a most oifensive odour^ compared 
by Hose to the smell of burning leather. This Bat is said to form 
small colonies in hollow' trees and not to use the caves frequented 
by most other Bats. 

The Taphozous Bats are distinguished by their greater si^ 
(exceeding three inches) from the rest of the Family. 

Taphozous longimanus albipinnis Thos. 

As far as T have observ^ed these Bats are solitary as a rule and 
I have mo5t often seen them fly out of the crown of a coconut 
Palm as someone ascended the tree; the white wln^ are particularly 
noticeable in flight and give the beast an unmistakable piebald 
appearance. 
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TaphozouB saccolnemus Temm, 

D'ffers in having a large poudj under its thin* 

Taphozous mebnopogon^ 

Taphozoifs affinis Thos. 

Emballonura monlicola Temm. 

A very sniall and fluffy dark brown bat with black wings, the 
whole very like Vc^pcrtHw munc^h but at once distingubhed by the 
sheath tail; it b found In caves and under overhanging Ledges of 
rock^ being a fairly common species. 

Embaltonura semicaudata Peak. 

This is said to be a brger species than mmlkota found in 
Polynesia^ the Fiji Islands and ^lergui Archipelago* 
Emballonura rivalls. 

Family VESPERTtttOJJinAE (Tragus-eaeed Bats), 

Like the Famn EmbaLlonuridae just described these Bats have 
a tragus but no nose-leaf and differ in having the tail enclosed 
within the interfemoral membrane instead of in a loose sheath of 
its own. 

Kerviouta pusilla Thos, 

Ken ioula whitehead i Thos. 

Kervdoula papillosa Tetmn. 

Kervioula hardw lekci Horsf. 

Kervioula bombifrociB Lyon. 

Bats of this genus have a comparatlveLy long tail, as long or 
longer than head and body* than which it is definitely shorter in 
other Vesperiilionids. 

My Otis ad versus Horsf. 

Harpyiocephalus suLllus Temm. 

The Tuoe-Xose Bat distinguished by the very rounded^ pipe 
like slightly elongated external nostrils. 

Hesperoptenus doriae Peters* 

I believe this is the Eastern form of the EtmoPEAN Piptstkelle 

Bat. 

Pipistrellus tenuis Temm, 

Pipistrellus imbricaCus Horsf. 

Glischropus tytopus Dobson. 

Pterygisles Btenoplerus Dobson, 

Tj'lonycteris pachypus Temm. 

A peculiar Club-footed Bat with strange sucking pads on its 
hands and feet. 

Pachyolis kuhli Leach. 

This small Bat some 3 ins. long is unfortunately not so common 
here as in Java and India where it has a praiseworthy predilection 
for Ants, It is distinguished from the above mentioned Bats 

in having only one instead of two pairs of upper incisors. 

Family Nycteridae, 

Notable for the possession of a nose-leaf as well as a traguSr 
Nycferls javanica. 

Nycteris ttagata. 
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Megaderma spaatna L. 

This turious species is somelimes erroneously called the Vamptre 
Bat and has been recorded sucking the blood of smaller Bats and 
even I believe of Frogs; true Vampire Bais attacking Man and 
his domestic animals are natives of S. America, Mcgad^rma spasma 
is of medium size, has a simple ncse-leaf, large ears whose inner 
margins are united at the base and further lacks a taU. 

Family RntNOLOPHinAE (Nose-leaf Bats), 

These Bats are remarkable for the great specialization of the 
Nose-Leaf but corresponding absence of the tragus; they include 
the Horse-ShoeBats of Europe, are very numerous in species 
and perhaps represent the most highly specialized ol Bats. 
tJippDsiderus dayacorum Thus.; coxi Shelford; sabanus Thos.; 
speoHs Schneid.; bicolor Temnn; doHae Peters; cervinus 
Gould; galeritus Cantor; lan'atus Korsf.; insole ns Lyon; 
Hipposiderus diaifema vicaritis K. .Andcr^n, 

.4 very common Bat in the Birds Nest Caves near Lawas; the 
male is very dark brown above, fine grey* almost white below, 
the female much more ochraceous above and below. Of a dozen 
collected at random only one was n male. 

Rhinolophus minor HorsL; creaghii ThoSp; affinia Horsf.; 

bomeensla Thos, 

Rhinolophus loctus Temm. 

Rhinolophiis irifoliatus Temm. 

This IS a very fluffy light grey Bat^ the commonest species of 
the genus, occurring solitary or in pairs hanging some 6 feet or so 
above the ground on some twig in either old or secondary jungle 
and not frequenting caves or even hollow^ trees. 

SUB^ORDER MEGACHIROFTER.4. 

These arc the Fruit-Eatlng Bats, comparatively few in species 
but almost incredibly numerous in numbers. All Bats of this Sub- 
Order lack a Nose-Leaf and the Tragus, 

Everyone knows the Flying Foses to which Sub-Family belong 
a number of smaller species of which the two following are typical 
and very common representatives. 

The Fbuit-Bats. 

Cynopterys (Penlhetor) lucasi Dobson. 

.A small Bat some five inches longj sparsely clad in short coar^ 
fur very different from the hairy or woolly appearance of the Insecti¬ 
vorous Bats. The general colour on head and back h dark brown 
with a greyish collar round the neck, the wings very dark brown but 
the underside dark in the female, light grey in the male^ 
Cynopterys hrachyotia brachyoti^ iluller. 

The common lesser Fruit Bat is very like C. lucdsi but of a 
more greenish brown above having a disLiucl huffish (not whitish or 
grey) ooilar round the neck. 

A most common and voracious little Bat recorded as eating more 
than its own weight of bananas in a night. There is on Pulau Saiak 
near Santubong at the mouth of the Kuching River a large crevice 
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in the rock and a hole in the ground (now filling in) occupied hy 
enormous number^ of thia bat. 

Cynopterus spadiceua Thos. 

Cynopterua maculattis Thos. 

are two Bats of which I know nothing. 

Cy nopier us ecaudatus Temm. 

This Bat appears to have been taken on Mt. Kinabalu and is 
found in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 

Eonyctens speEea Dobson. 

Carponycteris minima Geoff. 

These two Bats belong to a different sub-family and ate notable 
for their very long tongues capable of protrusion for half an inch or 
more. Both have square blunt almost Dog-like muzzles and the 
former is remarkable in that it has no daw on the second index 
finger. 

Ptempus edulb Geoff. (Plate XViri). 

Flying Fox; Malay: K$lu&ng; Tagal: Kaunas: Murut: 
Bsfigkisut; Dusun: P^iniki; Kay an: 

These huge bats have a wing spread o( about four feet; the 
crown dark but the nape and neck yellowish buff^ more rufous 
on the sides^ the back black and the underside a very dark brown ^ 
The eyes and ears are large, the whole appearance menacing and 
repulsive; there are two enormous daws on the ““ thumbs of the 
wings and the hind feet ate provided with five cut\'ed daws but there 
15 no talk 

During the fruit and flowering season from October to February 
these may be seen almost anywhere about dusk^ sometimes during 
the day and solitary individuals may be seen at other limes of the 
year, the flock no doubt splitting up and scattering when the fruit 
IS off. Colonies of thousands roost together and all at dusk flight 
towards various fruit trees, notably “ Kayu ara,^' for the evening 
meal; those already there set up an aw^ful squealing to the late 
comer who flies up to the projecting tip of a branch, checks its flight, 
hooks itself on with the long curved claws of its hind feet and hangs 
head down for a moment. Then it reaches up and with the aid of the 
long curved daws on its thumbs proceeds to walk back downwards 
along the underside of the branch until it reaches fruit fit for food. 
The flight is straight and deliberate, the wing beats slow and decep¬ 
tive as regards pace which is considerable: the weather effects them 
little though T think rain and high wind make them fly low, never¬ 
theless some mounting as high up in the air as they often do in fine 
weather and maintaining their way in very strong winds and rain, 
a sufficient tribute to their wing power. TTie heavier species of the 
various orders of birds have a relatively smaller wing area than 
lighter species of those orders* The male “ Kaluang being as a rule 
slightly heavier than the female has about the same relative wing 
area as his male, a fact which can only be accounted for by the 
female having at times the additional weight of the offspring clinging 
to her wffiich makes her for a time scale as much as the male. The 
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clinging young are found at any time from December to about 
March, as a rule just tbe time when their parents join in huge 
flocks; hall grown ones may also be flying in October. 

In the flesh it is a repulsive animal but its meat is said to be 
good eating in spite of its mu^y smell. Though it has no 
real fleas the sight of the numerous apparently bloated wingless 
flics running about in its fur is unpleasant. The teeth are 
very powerful and can give a nasty bite. Its method of feeding is 
to hook its food towards itself with one of its thumb claws on the 
outstretched wing, surplus food being stored in its cheek pouches. 
When hanging from a branch its hind feet are always apposed, 
gripping opposite and not the same sides of its perch; to defecate 
(a very frequent happening) when hanging head down it hooks the 
claw on one thumb over its perch raises itself up until the operation 
is over thus avoiding soiling itself- 

Whitchead describes thousands resting on the hanging ends 
of the Xipa Palms, seeming to court the full glare of the sun 
and ^ntly fluttering one wing as if fanning themsdveS; they took 
off with a rattling noise of their wings and had their mouths open 
when flying as if they were panting in the heat. 

They do considerable damage when roosting in the Xipah Palms 
for several may hook themselves onto each frond which may ulti¬ 
mately die or in lime give way, leaving the bare spikes of the Xipah 
without a single leaf for several feet from its tip and the leaves 
lower down broken, bent and djHng. 

ORDER X PRtMATA. 

Man, Apes, Monkeys, Tatsius, lemurs and Tree Shrews. 

The Primates are divided by many investigators into the 
Anthropoidea (Man and Apes}, the Piihccofdea (Monkeys, these 
last sometimes including Tarsius and sometimes leaving him bet¬ 
ween themselves and the next, as the Tarsioidea) the I-emuro'dea 
(Lemurs) and possibly the Tupaiidae (Tree Shrew's), which recent 
research strongly suggest should be included in this Order, 

One cannot build an entire evolutionary tree out of the strange 
inhabitants of Borneo but thrir place in such a tree would be some¬ 
what as follows; Nearest to Man the Apes, of which the Xlias 
comes first in Borneo preceded some way off by the Gibbons; then 
the Long Xose Monkey, the Lotongs and the Macaques (Kras and 
Broks); close to them in a little section to himself, Tarsius, looked 
on by some as being nearer than the Apes to the point of Man s 
origin: further awav the Lemurs, represented here by the Loris. 
Then a fairly big gap to the Tree Shrews with the Pen Tailed species 
perhaps in a little section to himself slightly nearer the still distant 
Order Insectivnra: follows this Order, the true Ground Shrews and 
the Gymaura, whilst further off the Order Cheiroptera or Bats, and 
the most archaic of all, the Flying Lemur. Not for one moment 
does one suppose that the forms mentioned are in the direct line 
of evolution, lieing of course but offshoots of it represented graphi¬ 
cally somewhat as follows: 
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SUB-ORDER TUPAIIDAE. 

TREE SHREWS. 

Great inlerest has been taken in the so-called Tree ShrcT^’s or 
Tupaiidae and an Intensive study of their anatom/p notably by 
Dr. E. Le Gros Clark, has thrown much light on their position 
in the Animal Kingdom, They are really only very distantly 
related to the Shrews they outwardly resemble and they have not as 
many affinities with the other Insectivora as was thought^ for a 
study of the skuE^ the brain and their general anatomy suggest 
they should be included in the Primate Phylum with Maiij the 
ApeSj the Monkeys and the Lemurs whom they parallel in osteologj^p 
myologj^ vascular and genital systems. They have many primitive 
and many Primate features, some possibly due to adaptation to 
their habits and the>' may be regarded either as the most primitive 
of Primates, the nearest livini representative to the ancestral form 
from which was derived the Primate stem, or perhaps better stiU 
as a representative of a generalkjed group of Insectivorous mammals 
which are an offshoot from the stem of the Prunate Phylum alter 
the latter had differentiated from other Phyla: all of which means 
that the Tupaiidae are not lasectlvores as formerly thought, but 
are primitive Primates, 

Tree Shrews and Squirrels are much about the same size and 
when just seen passing In the jungle not unlike to look at; '"Tree 
Shrew Is an unfortunate name for though they can and do run 
about in the trees most spedes spend the greater part of their time 
on the gTouad running over and under fallen tree trunks. In this 
connection it is notable that in three cases to be mentioned later 
where there h a similarity m colour pattern between Tree Shrew 
and Squirrel it has usually been the ground Squirreb {Funambhlus) 
which have been unconsciously chosen as models. 

Tree Shrews axe all small and bear a superhcial resemblance 
to Squirrels from whom they may at once be distinguished by the 
pointed Snout and the numerous, sharp pointed little teeth quUe 
different from the enormous pair of Indsors or Rabbit teeth 
carried by the Rodents. 

The superficial resemblance is carried even further, in fad it 
is even possible that certain Squirrels are mimicked by cerlam 
Tree Shrews or vice versa; Squirrels can be insectivorous and Tree 
Shrews frugivorous but if any advantage is ^rned it probably gc^ 
to the latter. Tupaia mhwr and Sciurus temds form one p^lr, 
T. mmtdmi and Funambuius evcrcUi^ both confined to certain 
mountain tops, are another couple, T. d$rsaNs and F. indgnt$ a 
third, somewhat similar in appearance and habits. Of actual 
mimicry we have no proof but the specimens laid side by side are 
certainly suggestive. Squirrels and Tree Shrews often fight In cap¬ 
tivity and a5 I have said the latter name is certainly a misnomer, 
for trees are probably less frequented by Tupak than the 
In two case^ the habitat of the Squirrels supposed to be mimjeked* 
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A short key Is given here lo the forms that may be met; 
A I’ail naked except for temiinal luft Ptiiocercus 
B Tail hairy 

b Size large (Fittecn inches length) 

Black dorsal SEripe 


b" Underside red 

b"^ Underside yellowish 

No dorsal stripe, 
colour uniform 

c Size medium; colour uniform 

d Size small (Length one foot) 
d' Black dorsal stripe 


Tupaia Una 
Tupaia picU 

Tupaia gib 
Tupala monlana 

Tupaia dorsalfs 


d" No dorsal stripe, colour 

uniform T. minor & gracilis 


I^tilocercus lowit loi^ii Gray. (Plate XV"). 

The Pen-tailed Shrew. 

Thb curious looking little animal has also been the subject of 
a great deal of controversy,, in certain aspects being even more 
LemuroM than Tupnia but in other ways much more primitive-* 
The latest account would seem to emphasise its primitiveness and 
perhaps ascribe its Lemuroid features to its nocturnal adaptations^ 
as opposed to the more Primate-like features of the diurnal Tupaia. 
Pfshc£rcus is a generalized and primitive arboreal animal and re^ 
presents a slightly earlier stage than Tupam in the evolutionary^ 
development of a Lemuroid from a primitive InseclJvorous animal: 
compared with Tupaia it has a more primitive brain, smaller 
elaboration of the neopallium and is much less Lemutine in skeleton, 
muscukturer genital system and other anatomical features, 
PlHoccrcus has the visual regions of the brain less developed than 
in Tupaio^ the auditory centres and peripheral sense organs better 
developed,, the olfactory regions being little reduced; Tupaia on the 
other hand b most sensitive to visual sllmuU and has suffered a 
corresponding reduction in the olfactory apparatus of the brain. 

Actually it is a little animal not much bigger than a small 
rat, covered in greyish mouse coloured fur, the tail naked except 
for the terminal Inch or so which bears a whitkh plume, sometimes 
vrith a few black hairs proximaily. The nose is pointed] the eyes 
and iKirs rather prominent and the feet rather noticeable for the 
wide expansion of the digits. 

Some that I had In captivity u$ed to spend most of the day 
asleep and only come out Sn the evening to eat up a few cockroaches 

■ Thfl tutc Mf. Oldiield Thanias consklcrs the many cusped toulh, such 
its in this animak to be the primitive original form of tooth and the simple 
tooth le he much ipccialkedi he would therefore not consider PtikKereus to 
be more primitive than Tvpam. 
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and small bananas; when asleep the laiJ was curled round till the 
feather covered the facCi I imagine to ward off mosquitoes and 
flieSr 'Hiey were expert climbyrSp up and down the surface of a 
door and apparently only using their tail as a support when at 
rest; on the ground they proceed in a series of hops, the tip of 
the tail inclined upwards and the digits being &o bent that the 
clavrs touched the ground sufficiently to interfere with them walking 
nonnally on their palms. 

A fuller account of its habits may be found in the latest con¬ 
tribution to the subject. 

Dendrogale melanura Thos. 

Tree SHaI:w^ This a small rather rufous Tree Shrew, buffish 
below, lacking the shoulder spot and possessing a normal cylindrical 
tail neither fluffy nor feathery as in so many Tapjak; this lasL 
character together with the large daws are responsible for the 
separate genus. 

The animal is rather variable and is said to be common on 
Ml. Kinabalu, occurring also on ^Its. Dulit and ^lurud but nowhere 
below 3000 ft. 

Dendrogale mtirJna Mull, and Sddeg. 

Til BE Shrew, A single specimen^ much smaller than the above, 
came from I’untiajiah and is in the Leiden Museum. 

Tupaia montana moniana Thos. 

I’HEE Shrew. Somewhat resembles gUs in being 

umcolorous but rather darker: it lacks the long snout, hands and 
feet and has quite a short tail. A shoulder spot is faintly indicated. 
The general colour varies according to the angle from which the 
specimen is viewed but ii is usually rather dark mth a number of 
coarse black hairs which in many cases but not all form a dorsat 
black patch or stripe; the black markings are always absent in the 
allied fontip which has further minor differences. 

Little is known of its habits beyond that it is mainly terrestrial, 
inhabits Mts. Penrissen, Pui and Dulit above 3000 ft. and does not 
occur in the lowlands. 

Tupaia monlana haluensjs Lyon. 

Tree Shrew% Dusun: Temdur&ih. 

The distinctiveness of this sub-speciK is not very clear^ but depends 
on minor details except for the invariable ab^nce of the dorsal 
marking sometimes present In the other. 

It is found on Mt. Kinabalu and doubtfully on Ml. Murud^ at 
an altitude of over 3000 ft, 

Robinson and Kloss were to have named this T. *n, 
but Lyati preceded them with his descrlbtton by about a month. 

7. mi>tstana bears a remarkable resemblance to 
Everett a Squirrel likewise found only on mountain tops aliove 
3000 ftn and not on the lowlands; both the Shrew and the Squirrel 
are almost entirely terreslnaJj running about on and under tree 
trunks lying on the ground^ the similarity in appearance and habits 
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suggesllng some kind of not yet worked out. The Squirrel 

is perhaps a iiule the coinmoner of the two and possibly has a 
lowland lorm in F, laiicaud^im^ whereas the Tupaia moniam has 
no lowland representattve. 

Tupaia picta Thos^ 

Tree Shrew. This species somewhat resemble Tupjia lam 
bul is not rufous being inclined more to black and buflisb; in fact the 
underside is ochraceous instead of rufous. The size b about the same, 
the snout IS short and a black dorsal stripe is present except in one 
whose hack is all black; the sides and flanks usually have a number 
of buhish hairs and the terminal half of the tail is rufous. The 
shoulder spot is present but unlike tana the area between it and 
the black of the dorsal stripe b concolorous with the rest of the body 
and not split into a lighter and darker patch; the shoulder spot in 
fact is not bordered by black or ferruginous along its inner margin. 

\'er>' little seems to be knowm of its habits but it appears to 
inhabit the Baram area in N. Sarawak and b absent from the rest 
of the State. 

Tupaia splendidula lucida Thos. and Hart. 

Tree Shreiv. Somewhat resembles jerru^inta but bos a dark 
red brown tail something like iam than which it is a giood deal 
smaller. 

Tupaia dorsaiis. 

Tree Shrew. This species h rather bigger than T. minor 
but has a narrow' black dorsad stripe from nape to root of tail. 
There is a bufiish shoulder stripe, the forequarters are fa^vn coloured, 
the hied quarters and tail rather rufous; the underside is bufhsh 
yellow. 

It appears to be a terrestrial spedes found in most parts of 
Sarawak ^ usually on the lower slopes of hills but not noticeably 
above 5CXK) ft. 

Like Tupaia tono -and T. pkta the dorsal stripe suggests an 
imitation of the colour pattern in the Squirrel Funambutus I'lfjjg^rrj; 
froni observ'aLion perhaps T. dorsalrs is the most likely mimic bul 
possibly only in a very general way. Like the squirrel and T. tanut 
this spedes is largely terrestrial. 

Tupaia j^aellis gracilis Thos. 

Tree Shhew% Very like T, minor but not so rufcti^ and per- 
iia|.'s rather larger; the shoulder patch in the present species h grey 
and not at all outstanding. 

Like r. mimr it is generally distributed over Sarawak, the 
two being taken in the same area. 

Tupaia minor minor Gunther, 

Tree Shrew'. Dusun: Ti^L 

This is one oi the smallest of Tree Shrews less than a foot in 
length but quite one of the commonwt, often seen running on the 
ground, on fallen tree trunks and even in trees. It is uniformly 
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coloured something like a Rabbit but sometimes more rufous, wth 
a white o\arking ou the shoulder and a greyish while undenside; 
ihe spuul is short and blunt lor a Shrew and the tail is not so 
f(rathei>" as in other spedes. 

I nave twice had a pair of young of ihb species, both taken 
fiom hollow trees, in one case during September- The young made 
a little cheeping noise and throve on milk fwhich used to get up 
their noses and lead to snorting mateb^) and bananas; they were 
particularly active at night and often used to find a w'ay out of 
their cages thou^ they didn’t stray iitr* On the ground movement 
consisted sometimes of a series of hops when hr a hurrj' but normally 
they walked in the ordinary' way. 

Ihe cry of the old one is a rather piercing squeak often to 
heard about dusk. They are found all over Sarawak up to u fair 
height on mountains. 

T. minor and T, gracilis somewhat resemble Sciuras tenui$ in 
ap>pearancej es{>ecially if only just glimpsed in the jungle hut they 
are on the w hole less arboreal than their Rodent model 
Tupaui tana ulara Lyon. (Plate XV)» 

Tree Shrew\ This is one of the largest Tupaias and is almost 
wiioUy terresLrial+ Ihe head is fawn coloured, there are two buffy or 
greyish white whorls on the side of the neck meeting in the mid line 
u ^aracteristic median black marking running about half way 
down the back; there is a large light patch on the shoulders sub- 
divided on each side by a short black lateral line which at once 
distinguishes it from T- picia which has only the niedian dorsal 
line and a minute light shoulder streak corresponding to only the 
more remote p^rt of the larger patch in T. tom. I'he hanks are 
dark chestnut the underside light chestnut, the lower back almost 
black, covered with coarse bristl}^ hairs, the tail above and below 
usually bright chestnut but sometimes darker. Specimens from 
Mt. Dulil do not differ though Immature specimens are often very 
bright. 

In a wild state they are most often seen running on the ground, 
head and tail up, on occasions probably when near their ntst skewing 
no fear of man but scurrying round a yard or so away and uttering 
low chirps, in captivity they are mostly frtigivorous but do not 
touch anything hard such as sugar cane; pisangs and tomatoes, 
also sundry small ants sharing the pisangs, were irrtentionally licked 
up off the floor, bits of fruit bting prised off and squashed to a 
pulp or strained before eating rather recalling the use of the dep¬ 
ress comh-iike lower incisor teeth of Gaitoptcrus. Though ter¬ 
restrial they climbed well were thoroughly at home on horimntal 
branches and slept at night in the top of their cage. Tliey quarrelled 
somewhat among themselves and were generally routed by either 
Sc. prevoslii or Sc, their alarm note being a harsh cackle 

rather like that of a Jay at home. At rest the tail was curled round 
under the chin, w'hen walking the tip bent straight up, back arched 
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ajid head raised. The ihumb ha$ a claw instead ot a nail as in 
Squirrels and the walk is normal not splay fooled as In the latter; 
the tail is of the bushy flue brush '■ variety, though in skins it 
appears feather)^ and flattened. When taken at the end of Novem¬ 
ber the parts oi the male were conspLcuoits and he frequentlyj^ often 
unsuccesstully, tried to cover his mate who was already pregnant. 
\\'hen curious and sometimes when eating they sat bolt upright on 
their hindquarters, the back almost vertical not bent as In Squirrels; 
when sitting up to feed this Tupaia delinitely sat upon its sit-upon 
where^ Sciurus pretmii does not but squat^ resting the hack of 
its thighs against the back of its legs as in the illustration^ 

A very beautiful variety wajs taken by Everett in 

K Borneo and described by Gunther; it is duller, darker, less 
chestnut but in moulting hsxs a number of soft gzey hairs on its 
low'er back. The tail is bright golden yellow and Everett in his 
nctes says it is confined to Bukit Tumbidan in the Padas Delta and 
is the only form found there. 

Lyon (1913) described several other forms; paiiana from N. E. 
Borneo and the Bulungan River differing in having the shoulder 
stripe bordered by the light colour of the back and not the reddish 
colour of the Hanks; besara from the Kapuas River distingubhed 
by its smaller she, 

Tupaia glis salatana (longtpe^) Lyon. 

Tr££ Shrew. One of the largest of Tree Shrews, it b about 
IS inches long but uniformly drab colntired above except for a 
whitish or almost rufous mark on each shoulder; the actual fore 
and hind feel, the carpus and tarsus appear to be extra long in this 
species, as is abo the snout 

In habits it does not appear to differ from others of the genus, 
being found equally on the ground and on tree trunks; it is not as 
comnion as Tupak fam but b dbtrlbutcd throughout Sarawak. 

SUB-ORDER LEMUROIDEA. 

(Lemurs). 

All the true Lemurs live in ^ladagascar but they have a number 
of aflies on the African mainland some of which reach the Oriental 
Region ^d are represented in Borneo by the Loris: there is a near 
relative in India and Ceylon and these two with the Potto of 
u . .-Africa form a group to themselves differing a good deal from 
other Lemurs. 

^ Lemurs on the whole are low in the Primate scale of organiza¬ 
tion but have every right to be considered Primates in respect of 
their brain and in some other characters; certain fossils are however 
doubtfully placed among Lemuroidea and Insectivora. 

Nyclieebus tardig^radus borneanug Lyon. (Plate X\T). 

Malay; Oukang; Dusun; Tandalundang; Sennah: 5ejf>" 

The appearance of this little animal i$ rather well known, a 
rounded, tailless ball of fur with a blunt ^ square head and short 

J&umai Millay an BraTick [V'ol, IX ^ pt, IL 
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lep{s. The colour is very variable owing to there bdng two different 
kinds of fur, there being a dense, short, wooly under-fur everywhere 
but on Uic head and limbs and a longer, sparser, usually brownish 
set of hairs5 these hairs are sometimes quite whitish pving the 
anintal a “ frosted ” appearance most common in the young but 
present in some adults independent of age, sex or season and there 
is every gradation. There is a broad white stripe down the fore¬ 
head onto the nrise, a large brown patch enclosing each eye, a 
white patch in froilt of each ear and then two brown markings 
meeting on the crown to form a single dorsal stripe which may reach 
onto the shoulders. 

The hands arc most efficient, fingers provided with rounded 
nails and the thumb capable of wide expansion; one toe on the hind 
foot supports a claw. Both the feel and the leg-joints constitute 
a mechanism by which the Loris performs strange acrobatic feats 
and really a^umes almost impossible contortions as it moves about. 

This little animal is often brought in alive hut owing to its 
sulky and retiring dipositbn is not very exciting to keep. The 
young ones can be tamed but as they are nocturnal not very much 
is seen of them, though they often return from their ^wanderings 
after an absence of several days, A single young one is bom and 
clings tightly to its mother occasionally giving a loud squeak whilst 
its parent utters a low rumbling growl which cannot be heard at 
some distance. It is very hunched up in shape wiith its head hidden 
between its legs, the unhappy animal according to the Malays hiding 
its face because it is always seeing “ antus " or ghosts; when really 
awake its activity is considerable and I have seen it catching butter¬ 
flies and cockroaches in its cage with great skill. It lives mainly 
on bananas but will cat almost anything else, being capable of 
giving a romparalively very' sharp bite for so sinafl an animal. The 
bite is definitely not poisonous as sometimes stated. 

There are legions of amusbg stories about the Loris, mostly 
unprintable; in .Assam he is supposed to have attended a great 
feast at night and so much did everyone enjoy themselves that the 
Sun was asked to stay down a little longer when morning was due; 
but he couldn’t reast having a peep, disclosing the Loris, then 
nimble and sprightly, doing a “ pas de seui,'’ whereupon the Lons 
was furious with the Sun who only replied that he should neither 
dance nor see the Sun again, which accounts for his ungainline-ss 
and love of darkness. 

Bock states that the Loris b covered beneath its skin by a 
layer of nauseous-smelling fat which renders it unpalatable: it is 
true that the stomach cavity of one specimen was richly loaded with 
fat and that a “Tenggalong” [Viverra tangahfttga) refus^ to eat 
much of it but other normal specimens were consumed in the ordi¬ 
nary way, save for their heads, the very part usually first eaten in 
other animals. 
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SUBORDER TARSIOIDEA. 

(Tarsier). 

Tarstus is the only Jiving f^resentative of this Suborder and 
fias come ui for more scrutiny than most animals; originaliv put 
among the Lemurs, he has at limes beeu iraiisfcired to the Monkevs 
with whom he has apjiarenliy more aflmity and has been cited *as 
^mg more nearty like the ancestors of JIan than the Apes and 

* looeys usually credited widi the nearest resemblance to that 
mytlucal bemg. 

It is perhaps fairly clear that he is no longer a Lemur and 
has a great many characters common to Monkeys; the claim to a 
prominent place m Mans ancestry rests on the labours of anatomists 
aiid on certain Tarsioid fossils but there still remains a vast amount 
ol ev-idence provided by Monkeys, Apes and by fossil human skulls 
iJ5 to Man 3 Sinnan ancestry, 

Tarsrius spectrum borneunus Kliioi. (Plaig XVifl). 

t A i^iidayan: Scmpai:ir Senrah; 

tjikud; j^esun; Tmdok rokok. 

Few animals have excited more comment in tlieir appearance 
or stir in the scientific n^rld Ilian the Tarsier, which has now come 
0 be popularly regarded as a sort of missing link between the 
Lemurs and the Monkeys and ihougb rather nearer the latter has 

as being a relative perhaps of the common 
ancestry of Man, The Apes and the Jfonkevs. Prof. Wood-Jones 
has I ^heve assumed that the Anthropoid Apes, living or extinct 
liaw at no time played a part in Man’s ancestry and ^assumes the 
many mmmon anatomical features to have been independetiUv 
anatoniisls will not agree with him th^ far, he 
ptoteeds to intend that Man’s mdepencJenl origin must be sought 

is a the interest in Tarsius 

M..*! 7 1 ^ ago responsible for 

studied intensely and whilst it would not be seemly here to reneat 

included because of his notoriety. account is 

He is only a little buff coloured animal about IS ins long with a 
comparauvely big round head in which are set two eJormous 
brownish eyes; the ihm fingers and toes are very elongated their 
lif« widening out into small adhesive rounded suckeiT Se nm'l 

prominent on two toes only, fbc taiJ is 
T M *•’" quite hairleS 

aoDliS prehensile but the underside is 

h£ (o clings and thus 

caving a bare or sparsely covered area all down the inside^of the 

Utfrnai Mshyart Branch [Vol. IX, pt. II. 
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limbs and under the throat. The ears arc rounded and falrfy pro¬ 
minent but the nose resembles those of Monkeys rather than 
Lemurs; in the latter the no^ overhangs the lower jaw, and the 
upper lip is adherent so that drinking h done by Japping, whereas 
the Tarsier has a freCi undelt upper lip probably capable of partial 
protrusion as in monkeys. Some authors would divide the Primates 
into two groups, the Lemurs by themselves in one and Man^ Apes, 
\fonkcys and the Tarsier in the other but others favour putting 
the latter in a Sub-order by himself between the other two divisions. 

The Tarsier seldom lives long in captivity, about a fortnight 
if one 15 lucky though it will eat Cockroaches and Grasshoppers 
with apparent aest; the Dayaks keep it on rice and bananas, which 
latter it does occasioDally touch and though it may live for a week 
or so thus it b generally offered for sale when at its last gasp, 
it b at limes most obtuse m taking any notice of its food, tboii-^ 
at other times it is quite smart, irrespective cl its hunger; sitting 
upright on its stick it sees a Cockroach meditating on the door 
and after starini^ at the prey for a few moments the Tarsier without 
further warning takes a flying leap—may be as much as a yard— 
and lands near il$ food when the long fingers with the curious pads 
close on the Black Beetle, for whom there is then no escape, A 
few nips quieten the Cockroach whilst its captor nibbles round the 
wings until they drop od^ jhc victims body being held in one or 
both hands; here it may be remarked that it is characterbtic of 
the Tarsier, the Loris, the Tree Shrews and some Civet Cats that 
when bating their teeth do not penetrate very far but that there is 
considerable cnishing pow'er, perhaps enough to almost numb ones 
finger, und no doubt quietening an active insect even more quickly 
than a sharp piercing bite ^vould do. The Tarsier seems lo close 
its ej'es when biting but opens its mouth when threatened as do 
most animils; it T tielieve been recorded picking dead insects 
out of Pitcher Plants but this requires confirmation. 

The Tarsier is fond of drinking and licks up any drops of 
Water sprinkled on its fur. It b of course eoiire\v crepuscular and 
nocturnal, being most usually found solitary' by Dayaks clearing 
secondary^ jungle but sometimes in old jungle too, though it does 
not ascend mountains. They apparently breed as do mo$t Mammals 
from about October to March and the young are born in a well 
ad^-anced state, learning to feed and jump about in a months time; 
Hose recorded the mother carrying its young by the scruff of its 
n^k like a cat with its kitten but this statement has been denied 
and the young are certainly usually carried clinging to the mothers 
underside. They have a slight mou^ smell but make no nobe in 
captivity beyond the squeak of the young one for its mother; the 
natim have called attention to its cry a^ut dusk, a croak rather 
like that of a frog followed by a whirr like the stridulation of gras- 
shopper, or a fishing reel nrnnlng out, and if this really be their 
note they must he fairly carnmon. T have tw'ice let specimens go 
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in the secondary growth at the back of niy house and in one case 
heard this noise for many nipthts after and the other case for only a 
few, but have of course been unable to bring it home to the Tarsier* 
though I have not heard the sound at other times. 

As an example of the intermediate position occupied by the 
Tarsier its mode of sdsion is of interest; monkeys have stereoscopic 
vision, each eye gets the same picture but the lower mammab have 
panoramic vision, each eye receiving a slightly different picture. 
Certain nerv'e cells known as the nucleus of accomodatbn are 
m Primates divided into two^ correlated with the independent 
focussing necessary for stereoscopic vision but are undivided in 
other mammals where the eyes in the sides of the head register 
different views; that of the Tarsier is single but broadened out as 
though tn ing to divide and if stereoscopic vision is not yet attained 
there is at least some advance on the mamiuals lower than the 
Primates. 

Finally there are the blood precipitation tests which proved 
to be positive for Itlan, The Orang Utan and Gibbon but negative 
for Xras and Broks (Afacffctfj) the Loris (JVyetkebus) and for 
Squirrels and Cats. 

SUB-ORDER riTHECOIDE.A. 

(MONKEYS). 

Alonkeys are clearly divided into two groups, those inhabiting 
the Old World differing so markedly frnm the New World 
Alonkeys that their origin has been attributed to two different 
stocks of ancestors, particularly as no intermediate fossils have been 
discovered. The tail is never prehensile in Old World forms as 
it sometimes is in the New World ones and the former have the 
nostrils close together and pointing downwards as against the widely 
separated, outwardly directed nostrils of the Latter: one has a nar¬ 
row and the other a broad nose. 

The Old World monkeys are again divided into two families^ 
the ilacaques (curious w'ord) and the Langurs or Lotongs; 
the former includes the Gibraltar Ape. the usual “Jacko'' like 
animal of caricatures and barrel-organs, and the Kra ** and 
** Erok so common out Eastt whilst the Lotongs or Leaf Monkeys 
are slender animals now confined to the Oriental Region but found 
fossil In France. 

Though ^fan is not “ descended from Monkeys ” and their 
common origin is some way off, the human characteristics of these 
animals are apt to make one uneasy, for so far as 1 can see it is 
hard to exactly delimit a monkey's capabilities. Their intelligence 
and reasoning powet. poor though it is In comparison of course, h 
yet a distinct advance on the limited assoclalions of dogs and cats 
fwho scarcely reason at all) but as with all captive animals stories 
of their marvellous intelligence are seldom to be taken seriously 
for it is impossible as a rule to know what a 5 sociations the subject 
had formed during it capti\dty prior to the time of any particular 
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actions; stories of pets however amusing are seldom of real value 
for one has no record of how much the aniinal has learnt by asso* 
ciation ia ihe past. 

Monkeys, like most animals, can communicate with each other 
about food and enemies, one investigator eti-en going so far as to 
credit them with a vocabulary which he was able to imitate by his 
own voice and by gramaphone records to the e?etent of being able 
to “ open a conversation with stranger captive Monkey' the 
“speech” rather differed for different kinds and was limited to 
only about ten sounds^ itidicaltng in a ver>' general way such things 
as food etc- without specifying any particular hind, an ability 
hardly superior perhaps to that of other gre^rious wild animals 
such as Deer or Dogs—one can for example tell from the cries of 
a Dayak's dog whether Wild Ox, Deerj Pig^ Barking Deer or Mouse 
Deer is being hunted. 

It may be as well to give a short key ” to the various Bornean 

Monkeys. 


Tail short .. .. . . “ Brok ” 

b Tail long Colour uniformly tawny Kra 
ff PI red Jellu 

merab 


„ „ black 

The >'oung white with 
a black cross on the 
back.. .. .. BiJit 


Colour red and black Bijit 

Colour uniformly grey, 
no white spot on fore¬ 
head; young orange 
coloured . - *. T-otong 

Colour uniformly grey 
with much white hair 
on forehead . * -. Bangat 

Colour uniformly grey 
with little white hair 
on forehead .. - * Bangat 

Colour general dark 
grey with bare white 
spot cm forehead *. Puan 


Maeacus 

nemestrinus 

Macacus irus 

Pygathrix 

rubtcundus 


Pygathrix 

chrysometas 

Fygathrix 

cruciger 


Pygathrix 

cristatus 


Pygathrix hosei 


Pygathrix 

everetti 


l^gathrix 

frontatus 
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PvKalhrix fr on tat US MulL 

LaKcuk. (ban: Puan; Kayan: F^ruL 

This monkey has no obvious affinities in colour pat tern with 
other species, its distinguistilng feature being that the hair retreats 
ou its forehead leaving a diamond shaped patch of bare milky 
white skin, from which it derives its name: this patch and the 
face and nose are sometimes divided by a dark vertical line made 
by the junction of two inwardly pointing sets of hairs, Elliot has 
named the Sarawak specimens nudffwm and those from East and 
Central Borneo fr&ntata, the former dtstinguished by a triangular 
face spot undivided by this vertical line of hair^, and by various 
colour differences. There is much variation in colour, the vertical 
hairy frontal line may be present in specimens 1 have seen from 
both localities and is independent of age or sex, its shape varying 
somewhat with general hairiness and the specimen should be seen 
in the flesh to record the correct shape of its patch—in fact it is 
impossible to separate specimens from these localities either on 
the characters given or on any others. 

The general colour is a delicate bluish grey, rather lighter 
below, the limbs black except the actual shoulders and inside of 
the arms anfl thighs, which latter are covered with sparse grey 
hairs. The crest and cheeks are black or very dark brown, the 
beard w^hite. Half grown young are very similar, rather dark 
brown where the adult is black and there are a pair of whorls on 
the forehead as In F. f isnwralis. 

The eyes are dark brown, the ears black and as ! have said 
the diamond shaped frontal spot milky while. 

The Puan is not rare itr certain restricted locililtes but is at 
all times shy, particularly of cultivation, and appears at one time 
to have hud a much wider range having now withdrawn into 
the unoccupied head-waters of sudi rivers as the ^Tukah, Ova and 
Bintulu, though formerly and still occasionally occuring in the 
Sari has area; its headquarters at present are probably the UIu 
Batang Lupar, where it is much persecuted for its BeKoar 
stone. It h most expert in the old jungle but like some 
others of the genus, on disturbing a troop or even single ones, it 
comes down to the ground and makes off along the floor of the jungle 
where Co give it its due all trace is lost much sooner than 
if it had gone crashing off through the trees; Panthers in India 
are alleged to tiy^ to catch members of this genus by emitting a 
sudden roar in their In the hope that some of them will 

fall or take to the ground in their fright, Tt Is a lowland inland 
species, nsiTally going in ln>op5 of 4 or 5, rather fe^ver than in 
the other species; the noise is a bud chuckle, shrill as in F, h&sei 
and the animal in the flesh has a faint sickly smell like the Long 
Xose ^lonkey. 

The young are carried about September and the foetus occum 
in Februaty; gallstones are occasionally found in thi^ species. 
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Pyi^athrix hosei Tlios. 

Lancuh. Brunei Malay: Kikok; Kadayan: Singag^^^r; Du$un: 
Mmusop Kay an and ^furut: 

The back, limbs and tail of this monkey are grey varying a 
good deal in depth of colour; the hands are black as are the bind 
legs from the knee down, except on the Lnaide; the underside appe^ 
yellowish while or white—as I shall explain later—and this is con¬ 
tinued down ihe inside of the limbs. The crown is black but the 
sides of the neck, cheeks, parts of the crest and the very broad 
forehead are white, inrtiLng creamy yellow in some specimens. The 
young are remarkable in that they have a greyish black crown, 
dorsal stripe down the hack, tail and upperside of limbs, the rest 
being white recalling in pattern the young of F. /cwWfj. 

This is the common inonkey of the Baram District though not 
coming very much further South; it is still very numerous—except 
in the immediate x-icinity of the nomad Punans—and is much per¬ 
secuted on ail sides for the sake of its flesh but more particularly 
for the stone sometimes to be found in the small intestirie. The 
large oval stones, a shiny green colour and as much as an inch in 
greatest length, may realise as much as 5J0 and S40 being rather 
easily friable and ground up by the Chinese for medidne. Spedmens 
from spedal IcMzalities are said to nearly always have such stones, 
those from other localities seldom or never and the origin of these 
stones is obscure; salt springs, in which the water is quite bitter, 
are visited by numbers of this monkey in patllcuiar, one place that 
T saw having the neighbotiring small trees worn quite smooth and 
black by the frequent visits of these monkev-Si but so far as I know 
It is impossible to correlate the occurrence of bfc&oar stones with 
the presence of such springs. The habits of this species are much 
as in the others of the genus, the Bangal^" keeping to old jun?le 
either on plains or up to some 3CX)0 ft. on mountains and a$ far 
as T have noted never descending to the. ground even when alarmed: 
it makes the usual prodigious leaps and I have observed ibis kind 
and P. cTTstatus keep up a side to side movement of the tail during 
long leaps, thus assisting momentum or direction very much as 
does the common squirrel (Sc. nofatm). Some that T saw in the 
La was District were rather noisy, their cries somewhat resembling 
the loud chuckles of the black ** Bijit,*^ P, In the Baram 

they were much les^ noisy; giving fewer and le^ noisy chuckles, 
together with a sort of snoring sound not a! together unlike the noise 
the Long Nose Monkey makes tlirough its nose, 

Pygathrix everelli Thos. 

Langur. This species resembles ffosei but is much darker, 
exceot on the tail; the general grey colour b darker and so Is the 
bl^k of the limbs whilst there is an indication of a black dorsal 
stripe. The crown and nape are black but there is only a small 
yellowish white spot on the forehead instead of the large white 
area of Aorei; as in this species the underside varies from white to 
creamy-white. 
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The young appear to be of the h^sei-fcmoraiis type^ white with 
black markings down the head and back and on the upperside of 
ihe limbs. 

Everetti has a similar distribution to hoses being not found 
much further Sooth than the Baran^ District; it differs markedly in 
that it is never found on the lowland plains or in coastal areas but 
inhabits only the hilly districts and mountains from their foot up 
IQ as mneh as 4 and BQGQ feet. 

The three species P. hoseif evercitt and satartui merit special 
attention; the first has a completely white forehead and cheeks^ the 
second black forehead and cheeks, wi th the exception of a very small 
white Spot on the forehead; the third has a white forehead disTded 
down the middle by a blatk marking^ the cheeks being black. 
Noses and everelti are the two most doubtful species and there is 
Strong if not complete evidence to show that they are really one 
kind, everetH being perhaps hut the old female of hosei. 

Shelford in some unpublished notes first had the idea that all 
was not well with these two species, pointing out that the head 
markings in both hosei and everetti were so variable that it was 
not unreasonable to consider the latter an extreme melanic \'ariation 
of the former: Everett must also have seen suspicious for he men¬ 
tions in his notes that of ten Kinabalu specimens, the eight females 
were everetti and two males kosei Mr. F. N. Chasen also noted 
the relations of these two supposed spedes in N. Borneo drawing 
my attention to the need for investigation and I therefore made a 
point of collecting these monkeys and comparing the skins already 
collected* 

We have in the Sarawak ^Museum five adult skins of everetUj, 
all ft^rly typical and fem^e by sex; the frontal spot is always 
small and in one case almost absent^ varying a little in size in 
olher specimens. Of three half growri and five adult typical hose'i 
all are male except one and this female was only obtained from 
the headwaters of the Baram River after four males had been 
secured. We have however two female specintens of kosd in which 
the white forehead b separated fmm the white cheeks by a dark 
marking reaching from ear to face necalling so bonus (though of 
course wilholit the median frontal black marking) and suggesting 
an intermediate between hoses and everelH. 

T have only seen one ev^rcltt alive, w^hen a single individual 
left its iroup and descending to a low le%'^el in the trees actually 
offered defiance to our party: not only did it prove to be a very large 
female (weighing 14 llis. against the 10 lbs. and 11 lbs. of d fmd) 
but a typical white-fronted immature o kasd was shot from the 
same flock to which this cverefN belonged. The cry' appeared to 
be much the same in both spedes as are the colours ot the soft 
parts: the edges of the eyeSr nose and and lips yellowish white and 
the test of the face a very dark chocolate brown, almost dull blackish. 
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Nearly all koiei are male, all eoeretti are female; hosei lives 
on lowlands and mountains, everttti only on mountains, miaed flocts 
being recorded where their distribution overlaps. Evmiit (jud^ng 
from a single specimen) is larger than hosei and whilst tj'pical 
female hasei do occur, two iotermediaies between the two are 
female and it all rather suggests that tvcfcUt is the old female o 
haf6i> WTiat old hosci do down on the plains where evereWf is 
absent is so far uncertain hut it appears that the feniiile of this 
species is dimorphic. 

One further point; Shelford (unpublished) points out that 
Thomas’ statement that the white markings of hoset are 
by cream in everetti is incorrect, for both white and cream inarkM 
imei can be seen in Museum specimens, the yellowish suffu^on in 
his opinion being due to drying the skms over a wood fire in ^e 
jungle. He verv aptly adds “ It is perhaps worthy of note that 
this mistake of Mr. Thomas’ has resulted in the production m 
Mr. Forbes “Monkeys" (Allens Naturalist Library) of a figure 
of F. ever^tti with absordiv brilliant yellow markings: a good 
illustration. If not of the Monkey, at least of the tact that published 
errors share with scandal the privilege of growing in size ^th 
advancing age.” .As far as I recollect both hosei and everefri have 
white markings in the flesh and Judging by certain specimens sub- 
sequentiy tc^a:^ed in a bath of aluiriT U is thew in paTlictilar that 
have the yellowish tinge as opposed to the whitish untreated ones, 

Pygathrix cristatus Miller, (Plate XVTI). 

Lanous. ^lalay: Lotonf'. 

This is a pretty long haired Monkey clothed m long Silvery 
grey hairs; the hands and feet are often almost black in the adult. 
The young are peculiar, light orange colour with no sign of a crest 
and a fine fluffy tail very- different from the almost rat-1lke_ append¬ 
age of a young Macaque Monkey, such as the Kra (.1/, fnij); at 
first the babies are quite unlike their parents in colour but soon 
go grey at the extremities, the crown, tip of the tail and the hands 
and feet, passing into a particolour^ stage. 

Tl is a common lowland form in Sarawak and so far as 1 have 
seen partial to swampy jungle beside rivers and on the sea coMt: 
it is common in the mangrove and Pedada swamps close to Kuching, 
In captivity it was rather fearful and indolent, not by any means 
aggressive though capable of giving a fairly severe bite on |wovo- 
cation. It was distinctly active among the trees but did not thrive, 
being loo frightened to Mt most things except the shoots and young 
leaves of the Pedada tree, of which like the Long Nose Monkey 
it required an immense quantity. Some but not by any means all 
Individ vats of this species alone Iti the Genus had the enormously, 
distended stomach so characteristic of the Long Nose Monkey. T 
have not heard a wild one make a noise, nor did a captive one 
get bevond a few Gibhondite plaintive squeaks, there being no 
sign of the harsh chuckling alarm note of others of the genus. 
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Some Lotoiies when fired ai take to the ground out of fright 
but this species does not as a rale do so; the captive one 1 had 
was however obtained in thb way, having inadvertently descended 
deeply into a mud bank from which he was abstracted by the 
nearest Dayak. 

The head of this species b notable for the pointed crest p the 
beard and the two outstanding tufts under the ears which give it a 
rather bonneted appearance. It is unfortunate they will not live 
for they soon get to being lead about and lose a certain amount 
of shjTiess. The tail is used in this and other species as a supportj 
being at times curled loosely round a branch as a sort of balancing 
organ. 

Elliot described a form ultima from 3000 ft. on Mt. Dulit and 
1 am not really clear whether he wished to separate this from other 
Bornean Lotongs, for which I can see no particular justification. 
Pygalhrix crueiger Thos. 

The colour of this monkey is most variablep no two specimens 
being quite alike; generally they are rusty red, more yellowusb than 
the chestnut coloured P. mbkundus^ with a black line variable in 
extent reaching down the back and tail and continuing onto the upper 
surface of the forearms to give the impression of a cross. It is 
possible to show an adult series in which at one extreme are more 
reddish specimens wnth incomplete broken up black dorsal markings 
and at the other extreme are specimens widi an extm broad black 
back leaving on^y the head, flanks and th’ghs a rusty reddish. The 
calf of the leg is reddish but blackens proliably with age: there is 
a dull whitish Stripe down the inside of the limbs as in P. chryso- 
meias. The young resemble the adult^ rusty reddish with a black 
cross. 

This animal is ver^^ local in its distributioiij occurring in the 
Batang Lupar and Saribas areap also in the Pelagus in the IHu 
Rejang and near Miri; it is neither a mountain animal nor a plains 
animal, living chiefly in the foothills and lower slopes of mountaina^ 
a region where the black P. chrys^melas mainly of the plains 
overlaps with the red P. mbkandu^ mainly of the mountains. There 
is considerable evidence that this species is a hybrid of some cort, 
the particoloured young one^ reddish with a black ctenss, perhaps 
representing the black cross of the white young of P. ^ftrysomclas 
transplanted onto the red ground colour of the young of 
P. rubkundm^ Mixed Rocks of P. crudger and P. eftrysomd^is 
have been recorded and on one occasion a female JP. crudger was 
found carrying a typical young one of P. chrys&mdas white 
with a black crosSt bwt wnth a few characteristic reddish hairs to 
indicate ownership. 

Actually this species closely resembles the black P. chrysomdas 
having the same coloured face and e^^es^ the voice being indis¬ 
tinguishable, all characters slightly different in F. rubktttidus. 
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This particoloured species n^a^ly always if not invariably takes 
Ui liie ground on being shot at and thus makes its escape. 

Pygaihrix chrysomeias. 

Lancus, Lundu Dayak: Paiyuial; Iban: Kayan Parfi^ 

the uppers!de of this monkey is entirely blacky the hair long, 
that on the underside shorter and duller. The abdomen is also 
grey but a narrow yellowish white line runs down the inside of 
the legs in a stripe though this is variable in width and may bo 
only dirty white in colour. The amount of white varies in ad 
these markings but is always present to some extent; they usually 
cover the whole of the inside of the thigh but In two cases the 
whole of the shank inside as well which as a rule has only a faint 
or no marking at alL We have a peculiar male from Lingga (No. 
5.216) in which the bases of the hairs instead of being black or 
bladdkh brown are rust coloured on the shoulders^ down to the 
clbowSp and on the thighs and flanks so that only the extremities 
of the hairs are black. If turned aside they disclose rusi coloured 
markings faintly suggestive of F. crudger; the hairs on the rump 
have only a little rust colour just at the base and there are few 
of these. Uhe tail is dark brown at the base and more grizzled 
brownish at the extremity; the crest is very well marked but ycT 
bwlsh white in front with a white patch behind each ear. 

The young are very preity, white with a black line down the 
back and the upperside of the forearms is also black, the whole 
suggestive of a crckss; when a little older the white turns a delicate 
French grey and the black extends onto the crest and tail. 

This is easily the commonest Leaf Monkey found here, any- 
where from old jungle on the mountains at 3000 ft. down to the 
Fedada and mangrove trees on the shore. It has a noisy siacatto 
chuckle like that of a big squirrel and goes in parties of three to 
six or more; it will come down on the sea shore in urunhablted 
parts and sometimes comes down onto the ground when shot at. 
The young make a querulous mewing rather cat-like noise p some¬ 
times to be beard at night; F. entelfus the common Indian I^gur 
is recorded as playing with its young, tossing it up in the air and 
catching it. j 

Pygalhri.\ rubicytiduB ignita Dollman. 

Langur. Iban: IcUu fncrah; Kadaynn and 

Dusiin: Mewg^ng. 

This monkey is coloured uniformly dark red, rather darker 
chestnut on the limbs and lighter below. The young vary, some 
being quite red, lighter below with a light rutf round the neck: 
another has the limbs, under surface, and part of the tall whiti:^, 
the neck and hack of the head being quite light. This specimen is 
probably much faded. 

Most of our specimens are from Baram, one froiri Mt. Dulit 
3000 ft. and two from Mt. Murud 60QO ft.: these last are darker 
chestnut and very much longer haired than the others; in only one 
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from Malinau in Upper Baram are the feet almost black. The dtslri- 
batlon In Sarawak is peculiar for if not a mounlalo animal it is 
mostly confined to hJIla and is absent from the coast and 
neighbouring lowlands whereas in parts of Dutch Borneo it is said 
to be the common lowland noangrove swamp monkey- It is doubt¬ 
fully recoirded from Penrissen, does not occur In Western Sarawak, 
is common in the Kalinkang Mts. and occurs m parts of the Satil^ 
area^ such as the Ulu Awik where there is no Rat land but a series 
of broken hills about 1000 ft. high whose tops are still enclosed Ln 
jungle forming a retreat for these monkeys. 

Three forms have been proposed for Borneo j rubkundus with 
black hands and feet in S. E, Borneo but not Saraw^ak^ igniius from 
Baram with uniform red hands and feet and rubida from S- W. 
Borneo differing only from ignitHS in skull characters. The last 
one should probably be onutted and Elliot would unite the first 
iwo on alleged specimens of both from Mt. Mulu but he has not 
been followed in this. 

It varies in disposition, sometimes going In troops and being 
mt^i noisy^ sometimes singly and almost mule; in any case it is 
one of the most active of the genus and is not alw^ays easy to 
secure, particularly as it is an Inland species avoiding hunoan habit¬ 
ation and only occasionally touching the rice crops. 

The Kayans call this and others of the genus khalassie 
meaning Ln their language a quarrel and referring to the scolding^ 
rather truculent cry of the animal; the cry of this species is 
characteristic of the genus^ a loud series of resonant chuckles, the 
first note as in chrysomehs and the succeeding three or four 
much sharper and shriller^ at once distinguishing the animaL 

A female specimen had four holes, one above each collar bone 
and one on the inside of ihe knee, the two former ones quite in. 
deep and shelving as a blnish jxjckei when the animal was skinned; 
it is suggested that the young when carried inserts its fingers into 
these two holes, just of such a size, and is able to take n grip on 
the collar bone of its mother. Us toes no doubt bracing hstlf against 
the parenlal legs. I have no idea if these holes are seasonal though 
ihey are certainly present during pregnancy and I have not found 
them in males, whilst an immature female Long Nosed Monkey 
certainly had indications of them, 

Pygathrix natunae- 

Lanclth, We have a pair of these collected by Dr. Hose in the 
Great Natuna Islands in IS95: they are light brovniish above with 
the limbs and tail dark brown (possibly black when fresh); the 
underside is yellowish white as are also the inside of the limbs, and 
the posterior surface of the thighs which last is a very distinctive 
feature. The crown Is rather dark brown with no frontal spot; the 
young are unknown. 
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Nasatis larvalus W'urmb, 

Th£ Long Nosk MonkeV; Sarawak Malay: OrQft^ Bfandd; 
Brunei Malay: Bankatani Iban: Tagal: Bukaia; Murut: 

Dungof/i; Dusim: Mugang. 

In the adult male the back and crown of Lbe head are rich 
chestnut browUp lighter and more brindled on the shoulders; the 
arms and le;^ are greyish or fawn coloured^ the tail and a patch 
on the rump yellowisli white^ often quite white. The cheekSp sides 
of the neck and the hairs on the throat form a light yeUowish 
ruff sharply marked off from the darker upperside and lighter 
undetsurlace. I’he head h very square, the crown Hatp the sides 
and face upright; the actual colour of the face is a sort of dark 
pink giving in general the af^^earance of a most grotesque masque, 
the nose is tongue-shaped, in, long^ but rather pinched in at its 
origin, the tip is rounded, depressed and slightly expanded, and 
there is a shallow groove dowui the centre: the paired nostrils are 
situated on the underside. The eyes small^ the iris yellow ochre 
and there is a distinct forward pointing tufted beard under the 
chin. The female has a rusty brgw^n crow'ftj less well marked ruffj 
brownish back and greyish rump-patch and tail, in fact is less 
strongly and less richly marked than the male. The young of both 
sexes are lighter and mote yellow‘, parlkuiarly on the legs and 
though the crown is reddish brown the back has a grey^bh tinge; 
the upper surface of the tail and the fump-patch so conspicuous 
later on are dark grey and the ruff in some is hardly differentiated. 

The Long Nose iMonkey and the Bru^h Tail Squirrel 
IRMihrosdurui macr^ih) are peculiar to Borneo and have no near 
relatives elsewhere; the Long Nose Monkey is distantly related to 
the Langurs or Lotongs or Leaf Monkeys of the genus Pygathrh. 

The shape b most peculiar for the lower part of the chest 
where the breast bone ends is enormously distended by the huge 
stomach, almost as in pregnancy, the abdominaJ and pelvic 
region being comparativety narrow and slender as in the ^lacaDues, 
SomH()pfihecus Monkeys and Gibbons; distension in Man and the 
Mias is abdonunal and neither the Rasong nor the Mias have 
the stream-Hiied appearance of some of the lotongs, ft frequently 
w-aJks on the ground when the thickset appearance is most marked,, 
the heavy rounded hind quarters and massive forequarters giving 
it a rolling, clumsy gait. 

in the llesh this monkey often has a sweet sickly not unpleasant 
smell which may sometimes be so strong (possibly according to 
season) that it indicates the aninnals presence before they are visible 
in the swampy jungle they frequent. Being protected they are 
quite numerous even close to Kuching^ being chiefly found near 
river banks and neither far inland nor up-country; for some reason 
they are absent In many parts of the coast division from Igan to 
Kedurong, They may frequent either large trees or low mangrove 
swamps but are always found near water; in the Lawas district 
they swarmed in the mangrove swamps where there were numerous 
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small platforms of sticks and though the animals in the evening 
often irequented trees eontainmg fresh nests, 1 never saw the nests 
Lised. A captive male used to gather the surplus Pedada leaves 
to sit on and 1 should not be surprised if some sort of platform 
IS used in a wild state. 

Ihe most temarkable feature is the nose of the maiCj about 
which there are many iilusions; it does not hang down in front 
o£ the mouth and impede feeding, it is not inffatahle and is not 
to my knowledge held in the hand as the animal leaps from tree 
to tree: all these assertions have been made. When angry it opens 
its mouthp slightly raises the tip of the nose so that numerous 
wTinkles occur at its base, draws in a deep breath through its nt^ 
making a loud resonani snore; the inhaling and exhaling of its 
breath may be heard at some little distance and the whole per¬ 
formance is dfsiincUy menacing, especially as it may be accompanied 
by a frothy chanaptng oi the jaws. The female has a milder, 
petulant, rather resounding cry faintly suggestive of a Goose. 

Contrary to some statements I have a wild one drinking 
on the river bank and a captive drank freely; he wrinkled and 
turned up his nose as far as possible but the entire dp was often 
under water and the oostrils always. Its foed in a wild state is 
apparently the young shciots of the Pedada tree on which it thrives 
in captivity, choosing particularly the huds and green growing tips 
thus requiring an enormous bundle nf foliage to enough to eat 
though it takes in the younger leaves a$ well; it will make an 
effort to eat most young leaves or grasses or bananas or fruits 
such as Rambutans but tires of them In a short time. I have 
never heard of one reaching Europe alive and it i$ oy no ineims 
easy lo keep at any time* On the whole it is indolent and feartub 
usually ino^enslve and by no means aggressive; it is however savage 
in defence of its mate and on one occadon is recorded as cenning 
down out of a tree and attacking a Chinaman's hunting dogs with 
deft grabsj seizing their pawSj convening them to its mouth and 
indJcLmg a bad bite. This is its usual method of offence and I 
should judge the bite sufficiently strong to break ones finger if it 
had the chance. The female has been recorded as being most solid- 
tons for its young, snatching away with almost unnecessary violence 
any food it doesn't think fit. 

Rivers are no obstacles to it, for it swims in a powerful sort 
of dog paddle and is able to dive if necessary 

A “Bezoar'' stone (gelcgs) is sometimes found I believe in 
the stomach, egg shaped, dark green, about 1J4 ins. long, quite light 
and easily broken; as with all such stones it is much prized by 
the Chinese as medicine. 
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^^C^B'EATiN a Monkey. Sarawak Malay: Kra ; li rune! i I alay. 
i«,h«b- Dusuir A'fl: TaGal: Kaia\ Mitrut; Jtbitfau. 

This is the long tailed monkey nmat often seen wild on nvej 
1 !•= ^nrf in rantivitv* it may be greyish drab or even a mild 
golden yellow, the cofour va^ing individually, specimena from 
jnnn ft being alinckSt rufous. No two arc quite altke, the male as ^ 

JS^having the underside of the eyebrows white, b«oming 

apparent when he raises his brows: tte 

The young arc sparseiy covered with dark browm or black l«»fs, tte 
long tail lacking the furry appearance of that of the young Loton^ 
’^^Sc Saeicpresses considerable range of a ser^ 

of gruius, more numerous than in its neighbour the Brok. than 
whS. it is perhaps more refined and less grotesciue. Any jungte 
will do for it from mangrove and nipah swamp to old ® . P 
to 4000 ft Of more on mountains: it descends to the shore and walks 
on the modllats where it is of course wary', putting op a 
sham galloiJ for a short distance, the tail carried in a gracefiU curve 

witlT the ip iust clear of the ground, though ^ 

mav dra" I have never actually seen it put the tip ot its tail dorr 
a crabs sand hole but there is not much doubt it do« wmctim^ 
entice the crab to take a grip, whereupon be is jerked out and 
eaten; 1 have heard of a Kra s tail being thus ^i 2 ed by a 

crab who detained the iiionkey, barely releasing him m t me to 
avoid the incoming tide. The Kra’s tail sometime^ ha= ^ 

Lirs on the end lad may be H is this the crab geU holdf of fm 
if ^u tweak the end of the monkeys tad he jumps like any other 

^"'™They go in the usual family troops, one old male, 
females and half grown ones, all repairing to the same slee^^ 
nlace—Kciierally a bare tree—for several consecutive nigbla. The 
males are savage among themselves, as are also the females, an 
intruder being set on by both parUes as ^ 

to see the old male with a new wife and the old ones trying ro 
drive her awav. One young is born, not infrequently to captive 
SS. a/rfk i fc a lr« somcltat in Ihc night or tarty 

morning, .'i Imie KLra .eighing 12 11*. and caimng a >-onng <n» 

‘”'"Thl°y5n^S%o‘‘h»ra'i™ - things'' in their to at thnp 

blit (lun'l “Cratch themselves much although they bunt assiduous y 
riUgh U others hair; it has been pointed out that they then 
■u-ekinc newlv growing hairs to sock or squeem out whatever moisture 
tU rnol and toy .ill >in» plnnk ont hang on 

ones arms and legs in the same way. 

A lot of barm is done to padi fields and fruit trees, , . - " 

wasted than is eaten and the llayaks have a 

them off: one of a troop is caught and an inch nr so oi a pnckly 

Totan inserted in its anus, the rc^t protruding^the 

loosed and its friends subsequently try to remove the obstruction 
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when the recurvetl tliorns of the rotan iniraediately grip and the 
^reains of the victim cause the whulc troop to leave the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Pulo Kra at Santubong h associated with an alleged white 
specimen. 

The Kira has considerable intelligence and I have heard of 
some children playing hide and seek with a tame one, ihe monkey 
staying behind till the children called him when he started off to 
look for them. 

Malays $ay that if a captive one has his tail docked it is no 
use letting him go for no wild troop will take it in, a thing not 
easily accomplished by a normal one, Ridley records K.ra$ as 
swimming and diving well on some occasions doing It for fun and 
staying under water tor some lime; on another occasion for hours 
a parly of Kras fought a party of Lotongs (Prejiy^fj femoralis) 
for possession of a Rambuntan tree in fruit, the combatants biting 
fiercely and sometimes falling to ihe ground together immediately 
to ascend and carry on; the Kras did not win. 

Macaeiis nomei^tiinus brocu Miller. (Plate XVff). 

The Pig TAtLED Monkey: Malay: Brok] I ban; Empau*, 
Murut, Dusun: Tagal: Biisuk. 

This monkey is very thickset with a short usually curly tail. 
The general colour is rather dark fawn, very dark in old spedmenSt 
the crown of the head black or a ver>' dark brown, ihe back, mmp 
and dorsal surface of the tail similarly marked, the black of the 
back being broader in- old specimens and shading off into the dark 
lawn of the rest of the body. The young have these dark markings 
restricted forming a mark^ contrast to the light fawn of the rest 
of them. There is In all a ver>' pronounced whorl on the crown, 
all the hairs in front of the ears poinling forwards; no crest is 
present except in one case in which I noted two collateral whorls. 

The Brok has not such a good vocabulary as the Kra but is If 
possible more vivacious, and certainly more grotesque; the tail is a 
good indication of its feelings hanging down limply when the animal 
is uninterested and curling up S shaped, as in the Plate, when excited. 
The lull grown animal is very thicksel, with heavy chest and 
shoulders, and a high stem with long hind legs; it is equally 
partial to the ground as the Kra, where its pit is a swift but mther 
clumsy rush. The canine teeth are exceptionally large^ particularly 
m the male and just like those of the ,4frican Baboon may be 
associated with a partly terrestrial life necessitating meeting more 
possiEjIe enemies than it would in the tree toiK, 

It is found in almost any kind of country, less frequently in 
nipah and mangrove than the Kra and is as a rule lond of the 
sea-shore. It grmvs to a very large size, nearly as large as small 
examples of the Chacma Baboon of S. Africa, particularly solitary 
old Ixid-tempered males knowm as Brok which are reputed 

to molest native women at times though I know of no such authentic 
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case. White ones do occur, one came from Sanvarahan years ago 

another recently from Kapit: the latter was the property of a China¬ 
man who regarded it as lucky and worth a considerable price 

<52S0), , ,. ^ . ,, 

This species b the one used in coconut picking, being taught 
when young to pluck the ripe nuts at a signal from its owner, 
usually a tug at a string around its waist or by voice; a few 
trained ones are exported to the Natunas fslajids (Sirhasseu). Ihcy 
are not in any sense delicate animals but there arc few that are 
more amusing and grotesque e^eciaily when young, stories of their 
doings being legion lor they are amenable to captivity and can in 
time be loosed to follow their owner about like a dog, even in the 

’*^”^Thc Brok has only one young at a time and the period of 
gestation is about 7-8 months: parturition occupies about fifteen 
minutes as a rule, generally in the very early moraing and does 
not appear to be unduly painful, the afterbirth being as a rule 
devoured; the young are quite active when born, learn to cling 
in about half an hour and to eat solid food in about a month, 
being in fact one of the most precocious and amusing pets one 
could wish for when small. The father is not oifensive to his off* 
spring and barring illness and accidents Broks may live for as 
much as thirty years and in times of stress will cross freely with 
the Kra (M. to produce offspring. 

Males are rather larger than females and the latter In some 
have a red subcaudal swelling absent in the near relative 
the Kra (A/, fraj). Females on heat and solit^y old males can 
be vicLous and quite a match for most dogs one finds out here. 

The Bornean form apparently only differs from the Peninsula 
form in soine small skull characteniy hut there are other forms in 
Sumatra, various small islands and right away to India, Quite a 
number ol forms Lave been described from Borneo such as arctaidesj 
mtianurus and maurui but there is probably only one Pig Tailed 
Monkey in Borneo, 

SUBORDER ANTHROPOIDEA. 


(Man and Apes), 

Leaving out Man the members of this Sub-Order include the 
Gorilla^ the Chiinpajii^j the Mias and more remotely the Gibbons or 
little Wa-Was, much more like Monkeys in their small size and 
presence of hard cailosities on their “sit upon^hut differentiated 
at once by the absence of a tail. 

Naturally considerable Interest attaches to the Mias and the 
Wa-Wa ns being mixed up in Man’s ancestry for whilst nobody 
seriously believes tliese da>^ that Man b descended directly from 
Apes It is fairly well accepted that both have descended from the 
same ancestor—which 1 have been told is the thing ”—and 

are cousins some few or many times removed, 
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1 find it impossibk to decidt; a-hich of the Apes is nearest 
to Man though anatomically the Gibbon is perhaps the most remote; 
each one of them is like ^[an in some characters but difTens in 
many others so that it needs no mean effort to sum up the possi- 
biJities. Even the Wa-Wa has the chin most like ilan, more or 
!ess verlicai or e\'en protrudinj; a little and the form and wrangement 
of its molar teeth is said to be very human; the Mias the 
most man-tike brain of them all but is undoubtedly inferior in 
intelligence to the Chimpanzee. 

Wa-Was are great favourites in captivity and if the same 
cannot be said of the Mias it is a point of general intereal to note 
their common ailments in captivity. They usually succumb 
eventually to pneumonia, which takes the form of short and very 
quick breathing, coughing and gasping, high temperature to be felt 
(HI hands or face, the lips blue and the nose hot and dry, frequently 
exuding or touting up mucous which is particularly dangerous 
owing to bacterial infection; animab in this state should be sepa¬ 
rated and should they happen to die, they and their belongings should 
be burnt and the cage well disinfected, if not burnt as well to awid 
infection. Mias or Wa-Wa eifected in only one luug always lie 
on that side of the body to give the other lung a chance to function; 
when both lungs are effected they sit upright but the arms, head 
and shoulders droop forward markedly. Very little can be done 
for them when really ill, quinine and aspirin may be safely given, 
a couple of grains twice a day and as Ihej- nearly always die of 
heart failure a teaspcKjnful or so of Brandy twice a day bocks 
them up and will also induce them to eat a little if they have been 
off their food, Perhaps the best one can do is to make some sort 
of a flannel waistcoat with armholes and hope they will not be 
too liverish when you Ity to put it on but unfortunately the Mias 
at any rate does nut take kindly to this treatment: every effort 
should he made with sacking to somehow keep the body at an even 
temperature and dam;) or cold cement floors avoided as sleeping 
places. 

Worms, colds and fever seem to conic and go^ withotit ^hurting 
them if care be taken but diarrhoea particularly in Wa-Was is a 
thing to avoid; both animals greedily eat any number of bananas 
and a diet of these always brings it on. Unpolished rice, boiled 
but not steamed and serv'ed slightly warm, seems a good diet but 
lumps of cold, wet, soggy rice are harmful as these ajses do not 
chew their food much. 

Hylobales cincreus ahboiti. (Plate XIX). 

Gibbon'. Malay: li’a-IFfl; Iban: Emplku; Murut, Kadayan 
and Dusun: Kslawar, Kayan: TTo* IFoi. 

.^s with the Mias no two Gibbons are quite alike in regard to 
coiour and skull characters so that altogether four races have been 
proposed from Borneo, all allied to the now rather rare Javan 
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//. c, cincrcus, from S. E. Borneo^ distinguished by 

it$ browjitsh lower parts and exLremeties and with atbtbarbfs^ paler 
and with white whiskers from S. \V, Borneo, 1 have nothing to do; 
Sarawak has two Gibbons^ ahimili aid funcn-iis. the former is 
found in the Kapuas River; in the Kuching and Saribas area even 
up into the Baram and is usually mouse grey in colour^ though 
occasionally a much lighter silvery grey, with a very indistinct dark 
cap on the bead; /wueririij the comniEin north Bornean from is 
usually a dark almost chocolate colour often with a paler grey patch 
on the rumpt there are tio all black specimens and the Wa-Wa is 
remarkable on the whole for being darker coloured below than above. 

There is probably no more popular pet than a Wa-Wa;, its 
cleanly habits, bright beady eyes^ perkyj intelligent expression and its 
engaging ways soon endearing it to its owner. On the ground it walks 
upright with rather rolling gait, its long arms bent upw^ards at the 
elbow but its hands rather drooping dow^iwards: in the trees its 
ability is qstonishmg and it will leap oulstretclied betweexi brjnches 
^0 feet apart it is said, executing incredible and most graceful 
attitudes as it outstrips terrestrial followers. Wa-Was are 
highly strung^ almost a bundle of nerves and on sudden, 
abnipt or alarming movements are capable of inflecting a severe 
bite with their long canine teeth; for the most part they are however 
exceptionally affectionate mixing when wild with other monket^s 
and even the Mias, whilst in captivity dogs, catSj bears, and ev^en the 
surly Binturong fall for its charm as well as its human owners, nor 
Is it above going to the as^siance of its friends and helping them 
in their fights^ 

One of its most notable features is the alinost bird-like, cheer>^ 
bubbling call it makes early in the morning or when disturbed and 
It is impossible to convey by words this most characteristic early 
morning noise; unfortunately Wa-Wa's flesh w^hen in condition is 
preferred by the natives even beyond pork and the Kayans construct 
a bamboo call to allay its suspicions as they approach it; the fat 
stores in the armpits and groin are also much valued by them as 
a cure for rheumatism and there is a marked absence of Gibbons 
in the neighbourhood of those nomad hunters the Punans. 

Its food irr a wild state seems to consist of fruJts, shoots and 
young leaves though it seems to eat most things in captivity and 
clears out all the Spider webs in ones house; it most frequently 
dies of pneumonia or of diarrhoea, this last helped on by too inaiiy 
bananas of which iL Is ver>^ fond. Although undoubtedly delicate 
they are said to have been acclin-iatiMf in France^ where some 
run loose in a large park; drinking is usually performed by 
dipping the back of the hand in the water and licking the drops on 
the hairs. Asleep it sits with its knees all humped up under its 
chin and arms folded across Its chest and though it makes no 
sort of a nest for itself a captive one used to loll on its back 
In the old nests left by a Mias. 
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The young arc said to be born after from 7-9 months gestation 
and may stay with the mother in some cases for upwards of two 
years^ the male sometimes leaving the troop and accompanying her 
for a time after the birth. A young one clinging to its mother 
apjiCfirod in size to he half grown and quite helpless: it couldn^t walk 
on the ground, oveT-batanced itself hot learnt in three days and 
became quite tame in that time; its teeth were quite large enough 
to draw blood when it bit but its food such as a Ramhutan fruit 
ai first to be skinned for it. 

A fossil Ape from the Miocene of France does not appear to 
be generically separable from the WaAVa. 

Simla sahms.* (Plate XlX>, 

Malay' Orang Ihan; Sennah: Marah; Kayan: 

Koyang\ Duson: Pagiuh. 

Ko two Mias are alike and it w^ould lie difficult to say even 
noiv how mart}.' kinds there are or if those found in N. Sumatra 
differ from the Bornean ones. In general their appearance b much 
the samOp covered with usually long hair either of a light sienna 
red or some shade down to a dark chestnut; the legs are short the 
arms comparatively long and thickj^ making the short barrel shaped 
body look insignificant. The head is the most prominent feature 
and varies considerably; it is by no means certain but generally 
accepted that both Sumatran and Bornean females have the ordinary 
roimded head and snout as in the ijtu$tratic}n but that males may 
have either a similar head or else enormous lateral cheek pouches 
producing a most grotesque appearance. These expansions are des¬ 
cribed by Beccari as due to accumulations of fat over the masseter 
muscle just in front of the car and he b inclined to regard them 
as analagous to the hump of the Indian cattle, the protruberances 
(warts?) on the face of Sus verrucosus (The Javan Warthog) 
and I have even heard them compared with the enlarged tail of 
the Fat Tailed Sheep or the qccasioDal accumulations of fat in 
the lumbar region seen in Kalahari desert tribes; Beecari even points 
out that ‘^steatopygia ” (or accumulation of fat) sometimes becomes 
apparent in humans between the cheeks and ears. The storing of 
fat b usually associated w'ith hard times and is frequently only 
temporary but there can be no doubt that the face espansions of the 
Mias are quite permanent and that there is always an abundance 
of food for the animal so that It is by no means clear why only 
Slime of the males, often in an immature slate^ should apparently 
needlessly start to store up fat whilst the more fortunate majority 
of its relatives have no need to do so—in fact it is difficult to see 
any rea$onabk argument for supposing the facial expansions are 
for the purpose of fat storing. They are nevertheless meet 
extraordinary and rather resemble half a plate tacked on to each 
side of the face, thicker nearer the head and not more than about 

* I belie^T Pongo py^fmeus sclccled by the Inlernational 

Ngmenebture Coiumittfe. 
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an inch or $o at the rim, which does not carry ihe- external ear as is 
sometimes stated; from the flattened nature of these expansions it 
is supposed the name ** Mias tjapinR " meant “ pappan*’ or planks, 
and as an alternati%'e theory it is said “ tjaping " refers the shape 
of tlie face to the small object thus known and used to cover the 
parts of very smalt female children, but this object is however little 
used among Bornean tribes and is known to them as “ takup.*’ 

Descriptions of dissections of the lateral face expansions and 
the lar^mgeal sacs are always of interest: the former consists of 
masses of fatty tissue on a fibrous framework, the fat cells being 
particularly dense within and more sparsely arranged round the 
edges. Paired lateral sacs are situated under the chin and accessory 
sacs may extend as far as the arm-pits; their use is unknown and 
they appear to be absent in females: in outward appearance they 
are covered with a thin, white, wrinkled almost blister-like skin, 
which wobbles like a jelly at eveiy movement. 

As far as its habits are concerned, the Mias is for practical 
purposes arboreal, only descending to the ground on exceptional 
occasions; travellers stories and the travesties portrayed of its 
certainly unusual appearance have led to a general belief in its fero¬ 
city, a belief totally incorrect though when wounded or molested 
the Mias can very naturally e.xert such strength as to make him a 
fearsome opponent. Normally encountered in the tops of its 
native trees there are few more benevolent animals and the htias 
if unmolested merely temporarily suspends its occupation to 
examine his relative down below, regards him with no show of fear 
or anger but a mild and wholly benevolent curiosity which one 
imagines at times to extend to an amiable grin or iu rather grotesque 
countenance. After a time it may become so bored as to resume 
its former occupation and pay no further intention to the intruders- 
He is nevertheless a cunning fellow, for when the Macaque or Lotong 
Monhej-s suspect a man about they quite needlessly go bounding 
off through the trees, at once betraying ihemseh-es by the loud 
rustling of the brandies—not so the Orang Utan who sits dead 
still where he is when suspicious and in this way I am certain very 
frequently escapes detection. With a party of Dayaks I once sat 
and smoked a cigarette at the foot of a tree and it was not until 
nearly time to move on that someone noticed a large Mias peering 
benevolently at tis from the next tree; even when he had satisfied 
himself the only further indication of his presence was the light 
rain of small sticks and twigs that were occasionally broken off in 
feeding operations and he made very little greater commotion in 
eventually moving off at a speed which outstripped us along the 
steep hill side. T believe on river banks and more thickly populated 
parts they do show a quite evident desire to get out of sight^of 
man and I have even heard of a mother parting with its clinging 
offspring at the sight of a boatload of men, leaving the little one to 
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folloiv at Its oven pace; in fact it is ^iti that the female not infre* 
quently abandons its yetin^^ when hara^^cd by close pursuit but thb 
I do not believe without further evidence lor the Dayah is maybe 
providing an escuse for the non-appearance of the female which he 
is not supposed to shoot for the pur^^ of taking its young. Under 
ordinary circumstances the iMias is however an excellent citizen 
and I have seen a itill grown male and female contentedly eating 
ihe K.aya Ara'' berries in the same tree with a troop of WaAVas 
unconcernedly mixing within their reach on neighbouring branches^ 
the contrast bciween the cheery^ Wa^Wa and solemn old Mias 
being almost ludicrous but in no way leading lo bad feeling between 
them. The captive young ones have a most engaging way 
of rolling thetr eyes, pursing their lips, and drawing up the corners 
of their mouths when feeding time approaches and I have seen just 
this comic, demure child-like or senile expression on the face of huge 
captive males of enorinoiis strengthj, an expression which If recog¬ 
nised would call forth such ex^iressions as one applies to a nicely 
behaved child or some dear old man rather than the harsh epithets 
of those who can see no further Lhaji the biz^irre appeanmee of 
brutishness. In a wild state and unmolested, ^^lias exhibit little 
more than a benevolent curosity towards man and the extremely 
chtlddike and almost pathetic expressions that can l^e assumed in 
captivity point to the ^lias as an extremely peaceful and gentle 
animal when left to himself, always remembering of course that 
both temper and strength are there in for use when aroused. 

T have not noticetl it as a particularly noisy animals when annoyed 
it is liable to purse iU lips out into a point, cover the opening with 
one hand* noisily suck in a deep breath, and let out an enormous 
coughing belch closely followed by another whistling intake of breath. 
Stories of ^lias molesting native woman have not been authenticated 
and are probably only a product of the Rablesbn sense of humour 
rather characteristic of Dayaks. 

Mias as everyone knows make a kind of platfonn of slicks on 
which they sleep at night and even during the day but T have never 
seen captive ones make any sort of roof or make use of leaves to 
keep the rain off, as Is sometimes alleged. Nests are of tw'o kinds, 
cither a fiat platform or more usually a deep triangular shaped 
affair in the upright fork of a tree: the nest Ls neither alwa)^ situated 
very high nor in a big strong tree and w^hal the Mias aims at is' 
to have several branches handy which it can grip with its hands 
and feet as it sleeps so that sometimes a ridiculously small but much 
branched tree may be chosen oven by a full grown animal, the 
whole outfit not thirty feet from the ground far below tree top 
level The branches are bent over and crossed to make the 
foundations of these nests and neighbouring branches or twigs are 
bitten or torn off and laid on top, the Mias flattening them down 
with the outer pnstaxial border of its forearm, testing the nest for 
comfort and if necessary altering the arrangement of the leaves; a 
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fresh nest is almost certainly made every night and I counted eleven 
such ne$ts sliJl with green leaves all close together near a Kayti 
Ara'' fruit tree where a pair were feedingi there was one ver>' 
large nest bij? enough to fill a bullock cart and situated in the arm 
of a large branch of a tree but I am not certain it belonged to the 
Mias and it was certainly much older than the other nests. 

The diitribulion of the Mias in Sarawak ts peculiar in its re* * 
tatinns lo the rest of Borneo: it occurs in- parts of N, Borneot 
ihougli 1 don't know' the details and it is common in W. Borneo, the 
Landak River and right up the Kapuas River. Now the Mias is 
very sensibly fond of neither cold nor rain, in fact the damp is his 
worst enemy and for this among other reasons the CKTCurrence of Mm 3 
at 50CO ft. is very e.™ptionnl* nor is he as common In the immediate 
lower vicinity of mountains as he is at the foot. For some 7D miles 
the KaJinkang mountains run N. E. and S. W. forming a watershed 
between that part of the Kapuas river Rinning S. W. and numerous 
short Sarawak Rivers runnEng West into the Sea and it is obvious that 
those mountaEns from an obstacle to the movements of Mias which 
are common on the Kapnas and E^uriqusly enough on the Sarawak 
side* The explanation lies I think in a gap in the Kalinkang ^fts. 
which towards Lobok Antu slope away almost to sea level eventually 
to rise on the other side as the Batang Lupar Mts, and stretch away 
unbroken Northwards into Central Borneo. It is therefore more 
or less true that the Mias is confned to a range bounded on the 
X, E, by the Rejang^ R., on the \\\ by the Sadong River: the Orang 
Utan has fioived through from Dutch Borneo and filled up suitable 
and available places, his distribution as a matter of chance exactly 
paralleling that of the early Sea Dayak$, who originally occupied 
the Saribas area and whose further migrations have been a matter 
of history* The Kalinkang ^Its. lose their continuity at the Sadong 
River and there remains hut a few broken hills to prevent the Mias 
of the Landak River straying into tipper Sarawak: it 15 therefore 
paculiar that reports of its occurrence there are confusing! a few 
were supposetl to have been found In the old days according to 
Beccari but they are certainly only occasionally found there now 
and most of the natives havT nothing but the most unreliable records 
of their appearance* That they did occur is certain^ for Everett 


t There is a Isrfie cf Mias Fappan skull faanFnnfs in the T^ppu 

Tau hevHse it Lour: Miu in the tllu Biram: it wa,*; said to have been taken 
in the rwtghbourEnp S. Silat two peneratipris app and it is difficult to see h<iw 
It Roi there Ter Mtas are unknown and always have been in the Danm 
district. Some Ulu S^ram Punan?^^ the nomad hunters, also had a story of 
hoiv they once saw a big bimdlc of sticks in a tree from which a Mins 
ttopFRed ' the Punans ran helter-skelter dropping "" parang ” and bbw^ipc 
quivers m their Errror, a fact whkh indicates the animab rarenew to 
the keenest hunters. 

*miteheaii however records Lbem at 3000 ft. and HaviSand at 6000 ft. on 
Mt. Kinabalu. 
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records two imperfect skulls bebn??iig to tbe British Museum taken 
from Chinese gOidwashers who had found them m a crevice of the 
Limestone hills at Paku biu nowadays though a possibly stray one 
may be found, the Mias is absent from all that region adjacent to 
the watershed of the Landak River which offers no obstruction lo 
it passing into Sarawak. 

As 1 have remarked elsewhere it is useless to quote the antics 
of ones pet5 as instances of intelligence for one has no record of 
what it has previously assimilated but there is no doubt a young 
Mias can become a most endearing object once one gets over its 
undoubtedly repulsive first impressions; having gained it$ confidence 
it beha%^es with a most childlike simplicity, and is fond of food and 
play: sadden rages are quickly forgotten ancl it has a most appealing 
sympathetic demeanour when in diftkulties. One that I had for four 
years seemingly existed wHfnmt a dull moment. It would smoke 
native cigareLies—a pinch of Tobacco in a palm leaf, grasp the 
“ roko betwwn thumb and forefinger, put the unlightcd end in 
its mouth holding it with the hand palm upw^ards, draw and blow 
the smoke out of its ncise and hastily consume the ash presumably 
for the sake of the salt; it demanded a light when the cigarette went 
out but had no use lor European cigarettes^ always tearing them open 
to see the inside. Originally^ it had an expiuided metal cage but it 
used to hook a forefinger through the mesh, brace its tw^o hind feet 
against the cage and “ ping went the piece of metal and then the 
corners of her half open mouih used to turn up a bit as alwayis 
when amused; the openings made were dosed by wire,, the two ends 
being twisted together hut she very quickly learnt to untwist them 
or 10 make use of a nail or piece of wood as a lever to help. All 
snakes and a small crocodile were carefully avoided: a banana was 
p’riced beside one of the latter; the Mias tried to scrape it away 
from the croc's” vicinity with a short stick and easUy succeeded 
with a longer one with which the “croc.*^ was hearltly beaten 
from an overhead position. She used to tease a small Honey Bear 
and tlie two used to roll about locked in pretended combat and 
though friendly with a Gibbon she had no use for any other Mias, 
larger or smaller, bi her cage and displayed an almost devilish 
ingenidty in biting her opponents fingers and toes till the other 
could hardly climb. She was not a mischievous animal like Mon¬ 
keys w'hcn loose but had her share of devilment; when I was away 
once she objected to ihe tempormy occupant of the house, climbed up 
into the roof with a light rottin chair and endeavour to drop it on 
the unsuspecting man as he entered; she is also said to have spent 
a Sunday afternoon hammering with a piece of woc>d on the tin 
roof below which the same man was trying to sleep, the Mias des¬ 
cending now and ihen and poking her head round the door to see 
how he was getting on. Telephone wires w^ere a strong point and 
she used to swing on them until she could catapult into an adjacent 
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tree, affording one much relief from the ever tinkling bell; the 
gardener's tiffins were frequently' unearthed and eaten whilst she 
once pulled some shingles oft the kitchen roof and was caught 
clutching a pine-apple -md a bottle of vinegar as she tried to climb 
a nearby tret. 

^[ia5 are intensely ticklish and rather enjoy it up to a point, 
the neck region being particuLariy sensitive but for thb feason they 
should Ji«/er be tied up with a collar round the neck for the 
misemble animal b in a State of torment for a long time and as it 
is almost impracticable to tie them round the waist—they always 
get away — ^i^Iias should be kept in cages or better still quite free. 
As a matter of fact it is now forbidden to catch, keep^ kill or 
e?tport Mias except in special circumstances^ a not unreasonable 
restriction for it has but a very limited dblribiition in a few districts 
of Sumatra and Borneo and though not uncommon in places, a stow 
breeding animal of such interest can hardly hope to last for long 
when a single consignuient of over 70 b shipp^ to Europe from 
one place, a corresponding number having b^n no doubt killed or 
maimed in the procuring of even these. 

The intimate details of a Mias" life are unknown and owing 
to the e^iireme difficulty of observation will probably remain so; 
one never meets more than three in a party but how far they are 
monogamous^ pair for life and So on is quite unknown. Moreover 
the age of Mias is almost Impossible to esdmate for the dosing of 
ihe cranial sutures—the lines marking the limits of the bones of 
the cranium—is no guide to age as it is in nian, for some sutures 
that close in the latter before second dentiticiii remain open long 
after that event in the Mias; the new teeth appear before he is 
half grown^ in fact at about 8-10 years judging by captives and it 
b very possible that Mias Lake nearly as long to mature as humans 
(anyway Asiatics) and barring accidents live just as long: the 
front incisor teeth are the first to change and the cutting edges 
are not level but each have four ” cu^ regularly dispo^, one 
on each lateral edge and two equally spaced in between. Dropped 
teeth are never found. The median sagittal crest is a fair sign 
of age in males but varies in females: the angle of the jaw is no 
indication of sex as it is m man; moreover extra molar teeth are 
not uncommon, sometimes even incisors too so that a Mias skuM 
is a poor guide to age and sex as a nile. 

Xotwithstanding this and other variations, neither fur nor 
skull characters being dbtinctive, out of a mass of some 2SO skuHs 
from the right bank of the Kapuas River at least six races were 
made, founded chiefly on cranial capacity: none of these races can be 
expected to stand for one of die most variable of iMammals. 

I have mentioi^ the impossibility of here summing up its 
anatomical relations to Man hut it appears to exhibit a number 
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of primitive, specialised and retrogressive features which on the 
whole place it perhapis further front Man than the Chimpanzee and 
Gorilla, two Apes which except in the matter of size have much in 
common: though less intelligent perhaps than its neighbours the 
brain of the Mias is to look at the most human of the three. 

A broken canine tooth from the lower Pliocene of the Siwalik 
hills in Upper India has been said to closely resemble that of the 
Mias, all the more astonishing as remains of Apes belonging to the 
same genus as the Chimpanzee have also been found, these two 
Anthropoid Apes therefore once occurring in ilie same region. 
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Alphabetical list of Native tuimcs for Borneaa Mamnials, with 
corresponding common and Sdenti&c names. 


Aam 

Mitano 

Bear Cat 

Arctictis binturoDg 

^Aji bulan 

Iban 

The Moon Rat 

Gymnura raifiesi 

Angkis 

jf 

Porcupine 

Trichys Mpura 

Ambot 

Malay 

Kra ” 

!Macacus ins 

Babl utan 

Malay 

Wild Pig 

Sus barbatns 

Babui 

Kayan 

Tj n 

if pi 

Badak 

Malay 

Rhinoceros 

Rhinoceros 

sumairanus 

Bakah 

Kalabit 

Wild Pig 

Sus barbatus 

Bakass 

Dusua 

TJ If 

fj ft 

BalukuD 

Murul 

Scaly Ant-eater 

Manis javanica 

Bangat 

Kayan 

Hose's ^lonkey 

Pygathrix hosei 

Bangkaut 

Munit 

Flying Fox 

Pteropus edulb 

Bankatan 

Brunei 

Long Nose 



Malay 

Monkey 

Nasalis larv^tus 

Banting 

Rfalay 

Wild Ox 

Bos sondaiciis 

Basing 

TagaJ 

Various Squirrels 

Scjurus 

Basing baiong 

Kadayan 

Brush Tailed 

Squirrel 

Rhithrosdurus 

macrotis 

Basuk 

TagaJ 

Brok ” 

Macacus 

neTnestrinus 

Bawah 

Murik 

Pine Marten 

Miistela davigula 

Begulu 

Kenyah 

Leopard Cat 

FeiU bcngalensis 

Belabangan 

Dusiin 

Small Mouse 

Deer 

Traguius kanchil 

Belaloh Asmg 

Kenyah 

A Small Squirrel 

Sciunis iiotatus 

Besalong 

Tagal 

Wild Ox 

Bos sondaicus 

Bijit 

Iban 

Black Monkey 

Pygalhrix 

chiy^somelas 

Bintyrong 

Malay 

Bear Cal 

Arctictis binluroTig 

Bragok 

Iban 

Pine Alarten 

Mustela flavigub 

Bran bran 

Malay 

Otter 

Lutra dnerea 

Bmk 


Pig Tailed 

Monkey 

Macacos 

nemestrinus 

Hruang 


Honey Bear 

Ursus maJayanus 

Bukala 

Tagal 

I>ong Nose 

Monkey 

Nasalis larvatus 

Buri 

Kenyah 

ifoon Rat 

G>TnnuTa raffle^i 

Calom 

Tag^ 

Scaly Ant-eater 

Manb 

Camansiir 


Rhino 

Rhinoceros 

sumatraniis 

Chnk puteh 

Kayait 

Stoat 

Pulorius nudipes 

Dengan ruLt 

Kalabit 

Badger 

Mydaus lurifer 
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iJoygug 
iJ util bang 

Dungoib 

iingkarabat 

EnkCiyong 

EnkuJi 

Kniamba 

Enltjniii 

Empau 

Gaiah 

Gallmg 

Gobuk 

Giirat-guiat 

Haji bulan 

Hangangan 

Hawat 

Ingkat 

Jabii 

Jani 
Jdlu 
- it labi 

7^ iQiau 

I* merah 

Jibulau 

Jugam 

f^iam 

Kalassie 

Kaiawat 
Kamaya panas 

Kasui 

Kawat 

Keduran 

Khaitan 

Krjang 

Kikok 
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^lalay 

it 

Mum 

Ibaji 

Kayan 

Iban 

ri 

n 

3i 

Malay 

Iban 

Mumt 

Dusim 

Iban 

Kenyah 

Kayan 

Iban 

Dayak 

Iban 

tf 

if 


ii 

I 

i 

7T 

Mumt 

Iban 

lagal 

Kayan 


Iban 


Sea Cow 
Mongoose 

Long Nose 

Monkey 
Giant Squirrel 
^lias or Orang 
Utan 

Clouded Leopard 
Flying Fox 
Bear Cat 
Brut 

Elephant 
Wliite faced 

Civet Cat 
'' Brok ” 

Slender Civet 

Moon Rat 
Stoat 

Hying Fox 
Tbe Tarsier 


Wild Pig 

An aquatic 

Civet Cat 


The Red Monkey 
Kra 

The Honey Bear 

The Red Monkey 

Gibbon 
Large Mouse 


Hab'cdre dugong 
Herpesles 

brachyunts 

Xasalis larvatus 
Ralu/a ephippiujti 

Sirnia satyrus 
Fells nebulosa 
Pteropus edulis 
Arciictis bintufong 
hfacacus 

nemestrinus 
Elephas indicus 
Paradoxurus 

leucomystax 

Macacus 

nemestriuus 

Linsang graciife 
G^Tunura ralBesi 
Putorius nudipes 
Pteropus eduUs 
Tarsius spectrum 
Sciurus prevostii 

kuchingensis 
Sus barbatus 
Any animal 

Cynogale barbatus 
A Catj Feiis plnm- 
Cips in particular 
Pygathrix 

rubicundus 
Macacus ims 
L’rsus mala 3 ^nus 
Rats and Mice 
FVgathrix 

rubicundijs 
Hylobates dnereiis 


Land 

Dayak 

^adayan 

Tagal 

Kada>'^n 

Malay 


Deer TraguJus javanicus 


Civet Cat 
Moon Rat 
Flving Fox 
Bear Cat 
Barking Deer 
Hose^s Monkey 


Viv^erra tangalanga 
G3minum ralUt^ 
Pteropus edulis 
Arctictis bbiturong 
Muntiacus mtinljac 
Pygathrix hosei 
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Kleho 

I ban 

Wild Os 

Bos sondaicus 

Kluang 

Malay 

Flying Fox 

Pteropus eduHs 

Koyong 

Kayan 

Orang Utan 

Simla satyrus 

Kra 

M^ay 

Long Tailed 

Monkey 

Macaais irus 

Rrampu 

Iban 

Brush Tailed 

Squirrel 

Rhithrosdurus 

macrotb 

Kxibong 

Malay 


Most Bats 

jTierah 

ft 

Red Flying 

^uirrel 

Pterom}^ nitidus 

„ plandok 

Than 

Flying Lemur 

GaJeopterus volans 

Kuching batu 

MaJay 

Leopard Cat 

Fclis bengalensis 

Landak 

Malay 

Porcupine 

Hystrix muUeri 

ft dudul 

Iban 


ft *i 

Lakud 

Seimah 

The Tarsier 

Tarsius spectrum 

Langah 

Dusud 

Flyiifig Lemur 

Gaieoptenis voLms 

Limpungor 

ft 


Hylomya suillus 

Lomba lomba 

Malay 


Any Porpoises or 

Dolphins 

Lolong 

ff 

A grey monkey 

Pygathrix cristatus 

^Magan 

Dti^un 

Long Nose 

Monkey 

Kasalis iar%'atus 

Mangka 

Kenyah 

Giant Squirrel 

Ratufa ephippium 

Mantok 

Dusun 

A Pygmy Squirrel 

Nannosciurus 

whitcheadi 

Marah 

Merogang 

Sennah 

Kadayan 

Orang Utan 

Simia satynis 


& Dusliu 

Red Monkey 

Pygaihrix 

rubicundus 

Mias 

Malay 

Orang Utan 

Simia satjTus 

Munin 

Kayan 

A Civet Cat 

Arctogale Icucotis 

Munsang akar 
Mutksajig 

M^ay 

I? fT 

n TP 

pisang 


Stoat 

Putorius nudipes 

Munsang 

Iban 


Any Civet Cat 

Oho 

Kayan 

Kgmy Squirrels 

Kannosciuriis sp. 

Orang blandn 

Malay 

Long Nose 

Monkey 

Nasalis larvatus 

tp utan 

jj 

“ Ranga-tang 

Simia satyms 

Oucang 

pp 

Loris 

Nycticebus 

tardigradus 

Padi bhani 

Tbiin 

Aquatic Civet 

Cat 

Cynogale barhatus 

Padungan tana 

Kayan 

Barred Civet Cat 

Hemigale 

bardwickei 

Paguih 

Dusun 

Orang Utan 

Simia satyrus 

Pankat 

Iljan 

Barred Civet Cat 

Hemigale 

bardwickei 
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P^nkai 

tckaU^ng 

l^nikl 
t^as daum 

Pasiu 

Pastia 

Paiun 

Paua 

Pelabun 

Pcnyamoh 

Penyatat 

Penit 

plan 

Plandok 

kandiil 

Plandok 

tamping 

Plandok napu 

Puan 

Fukang 

Rasong 

Rimau akar 
dahan 

Ringin 

Rusa 

Salum 

Sati 

Sapuan 

Schimaru 

Sinang 

SiTiRaggar 

Tagaut 

Tagurog 

Tambang 


E, Banks. 


Iban liaiTcd Civet Cat 

Dusun Flying ToJt 

Land IlTudi Tailed 

Dayak Stiuirrel 

Dusun Bear Cat 

Kenyah Fine Xiarten 

Iban Wild Dog 

(Mythical) 

Malay Any Whale 

Kenyah 

Kayaa 

Lundii 

Dayak Bl&ck monkey 
Kayan A ilonkey 

Sambbur Deer 


Hvoiigale 

hardwickci 
Pieropu^ edulia 
Rhithrosdurys 

macrotis 

Arciictia binturong 
hlustela ilavigula 


Sciuni^ hippurus 
RhithrosciUTua 

macrotis 

Pygathrix 

chrysomelas 
Pygaihrijt Irontata 
Rusa equinu^ 


Malay 


Small Mouse 

Deer Tragulua kanchii 


Iban Small Mouse 

Deer ,i n 


Malay Large Mouse 

Deer 

Iban A Monkey 

PyiUmy Squirrel 
Malay Long Nose 

Monkey 
Marbled Cat 
Clouded Leopard 
" Otter 

.. Sambhur Deer 

Tagal 

Miri Wild Pig 
Kenyah 

Iban Khino 

Kadayan The Tarsier 
Iban A Civet Cat 
Kadayan A Monkey 
Dusun Bed Flying 

Squirrel 

A ^foukey 

D^un Si Sambhur Deer 
hlurut 


„ javanicus 
Pygathrix frontala 
Nannoseiunis exilis 

Nasalis larvatus 
Fclis marmorata 
,, nebulosa 
Lutra cinera 
Cervns unicolor 
Sciurus prcvoslii 

ruloniger 
Sus barbatus 
Sciurus prevostii 

griseicanda 

Rhinoceros 

sumatranits 
Tarsiut spectrum 
Viverra taogalanga 
Tresbytis sabanus 

Pieromys nitidus 
Pygathrix sabanus 
Rusa unicolor 
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12S 


TampaniUk 

Dusun 

Moon Rat 

Gymnura raflfesi 

Tampik 
(doubtful) 

1* 

Wild 0* 

Bos sondaicus 

I'aua 

Tagal 

Large Squirrel 

Ratufa ephippium 

TekaLang alud 

KaJabit 

Banded Civet 

Hemigale 

TeH 

Kay an 


bardwickei 
Sdurus prevostii 

Telaoh 

Murut 

Barking Deer 

„ griseicauda 
Muntiacus muntjac 

Teledu 


Badger 

Mydaus ludfcr 

Tembaiungan 

jji 

Rblno 

Rhinoceros 

Teniadu 

Malay 

Wild Ox 

sumatranus 
Bos sondaicus 

Tengalong 

Jji 

A Civet Cat 

VLvenm taugaJanga 

Tengiling 

il 

Scaly Ant-eater 

Mania javanica 

Tikus bulat) 

11 

Moon Rat 

Gymnura raHesi 

,, blanda 

11 

Rabbit or Guinea 

Toh 

Kalabit 

Stoat 

Putorius nudipes 

Tuahan 

Tagal 


Rhithrosciurtis 

Tiipai kdapa 
Tupai pinang 

1 Malay 

Fiantain Squirre] 

macrotis 

Sciurus notaius 

Tupai 

kenyulong 



Most Tree Shrews 

Tupai tana 

labang 

Iban 


Tupab tana as a 
rule 

Sciurus prevDStli 

i, chelum 

Tagal 


caroli 

Sciurus prevosUl 

Tupai 

bekarang 

Iban 


rufoniger 

Sdunis prevostii 

Tun 

Land 

Dayak 

Bear Cat 

atricapillus 

A relict is binturong 

Ubk 

Tagal 

Wild Pig 

Siis barbatiis 

Wawa 

Jlaiay 

Gibbon 

Hylobates cinereus 

Wok wok 

Kayan 

If 

ji ti 
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appendix b. 

Measurements and Weights of Bornean Mammals including roles 
on the colours of their soft parts. 
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Iris very dark brown, 

Tufiaia ferrugitiea 
Cheiromeies torque tus 

Tapho^oua lonj^imanus 1 os^. S* M. Iris dark brown. 

albipinnis 9 y* Muk^Io dark brown. 
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Pygalhrix frontatua J 3' IP2-" 2' 3-2" 13 „ S ,, iHs dark brown, Ears 

black;, o shaped 
white Spot on foro- 
J^ead. Pads black, 
claws horn. 
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appendix C. 


1’he following Books and Articles contain much [nformationi 
sdentihc and otberwisej relating lo Bornean Mammals or their 
Malayan allies. 


Beccari 
Bland ford 
Chasen 

Chasen and Xloss 


Dammermanti 

Everett 

Elliot 

Forbes 

Freer 

Flower & Lydekker 
Gyldenstolpe 


Hornaday 

Hose 

Kampcn 

Kloss 


Lydekker 

Lyon 


Wanderings in the great Forests of Borneo. 
Fauna of British India, 1S9L 
Mammals of Slngapore;^^ Singapore 
Naturalist 1925. 

Some Carniv'Dra, Rodentia and Insectj- 
vora from E. Borneo J.M.B.R.A.S, 
VoL 6, 192 a. 

The Zoo-geographical relationship of 
Java^' Treubia Vol. II, 1929. 

“ Mammals of Bornean Inlands ” P. Z. S. 
1S93. 

“ Review of Primates ” Bull. Am. Mus, 
Nat. Hist. 1912. 

** Monkeys ** 2 Vob, 

“ ^lammals of Philippine Islands ” Phik 
Joum, Sc. V*ol. 7j 1912. 

^lammab living and esctinct 1891. 
Matnniiils from E. and C. Borneo ” Kung. 
Sv. Vet. .^\kad. Handllngar^ Band 60, 
19J9. 

** Two years in the Jungle 
Mammals of Borneo 1B93- 
Zoo-geography of Indian Archipelago " 
.Amcr. Nat. VoL 45, 1911. 

Pro^'isional list of Mammals of Peninsula 
Region ” Jonrn. F, H. S, Mus. VoL 2. 

Zoo-geographical boundaries Bull. 
Raffles Mus. No. 2, 1929. 

*■ Game animals of India.^’ 

“The Tree-Shrews'^ Proc. U. S. N. M. 
Vol. 45. 


Lyon . * “ Mammals from Borneo ** Proc. U. S. N. 

M. Vol. 52. 

“ Mammals from Borneo ” Proc. U. S. N. 
M. Vol. 40. 


“ Guide to Malayan Mammals Part L 
Jaunml Mi^layan Branch [VoL IX, pt, IL 


Moulton 
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Miller ., “ Malayan Mammals " Smiths, ifisc. Coll- 

Vol. 61, 1913, 

Lonnberg and MJobcrg hJammaJs rrom Mt. Murud ” A, M. N. 

H, Vol, 16,1925. 

Mjoberg ., “ Animal Life and .Adventures in the 

Malayan Jungles " 1930. 

Ridley ,. “ Malayan Mammals ” Natural Science 

VoL 6, 139S. 

" Botanic Gardens Menagerie *' J.S.B.R J1.S. 
No. 1906. 


Shelford 

Thomas 

Whitehead 

Wallace 


“ Naturalist in Borneo ” 1916. 

“ Mammals of Mt. Kinabalu ” P. Z. S. 1889. 
“ Mammals from Mt. Dulit ” P. Z. S. 1892. 
“ Exploration of Aft. Kinabalu.” 

“ Alalay Archipelago.” 


1951] Royid Asiatic Sockty. 








Map to illustrate the distribution of Mammals in Sarawak, 
tScale about JO miles to 1 inch.) 

Most Mammals are common throughout the country on plains and on hills and mountains 
ii|> to about 3,000 feet, above which they are not so common. 

A few in the North and East (here dotted) are racially different from the representa¬ 
tives in the South and West (here lined) and a few found commonly in the North and East 
are only found rarely if at all in the South and West, 

Lastly a few Mammals ate only found above 3,000 feet on the mountains here shown. 


flWTum R. 
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' '*A hook thai is shut is hut a Uoek** 

^ GOVT, OF INDIA 
^ Departt&ent of Archaeofe^ 

^ NEW DELHI, V 

^ \ 


PJeaac help ns to keep the bool 
clesti and moWng. 








